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• ACADEMIC  YEAR. 


1899. 

May  15 — Notice  of  intention  to  compete  for  Matriculation 
Scholarships  to  be  given  in  writing  to  the  Registrar. 

Sept.  I — Notice  of  intention  to  appear  at  Matriculation  or 
Supplemental  Pass  examinations  to  be  given  in 
writing  to  the  Registrar. 

“ 19 — Supplemental  Pass  examinations  begin. 

“ 21 — Matriculation  Examinations  begin. 

Oct.  2 — Medical  Matriculation  examinations  begin. 

“ 4 — Classes  in  Arts,  Applied  Science,  Medicine  and  Min- 

ing open. 

“ 16 — University  Day. 

“ 21 — Candidates  for  B.D.,  Supplemental  and  Matricula- 

tion examinations  in  Theology  must  give  notice  of 
their  intention  to  appear. 

“ 28 — B.D.  Supplemental  and  Matriculation  examinations 

in  Theology  begin. 

Nov.  I — Classes  in  Theology  open. 

Dec.  23 — Christmas  holidays  begin. 

1900. 

Jan.  9 — Classes  re-open. 

“ 12 — Statutory  Meeting  of  Senate. 

Feb.  28 — Holiday. 

Mar.  21 — Class  work  in  Medicine  closes  for  those  presenting 
themselves  for  M.D.,  C.M.  only. 

“ 21 — Time  expires  for  receiving  Theses  for  Ph.D.,  D.Sc., 

and  Essays  for  University  Prizes. 

“ 23 — Examinations  in  Medicine  begin. 

April  6 — Class  work  in  Arts,  Applied  Science  and  Mining 
closes. 

“ 7 — Medical  Convocation. 

“ 9 — Examinations  in  Arts,  Applied  Science  and  Mining 

begin. 

“ 13 — Class  work  in  Theology  closes. 

“ 18 — Examinations  in  Theology  begin. 

“ 28 — Summer  Session  in  Medicine  begins. 

“ 30 — Statutory  Meeting  of  Senate  for  conferring  Degrees, 

etc. 

May  2 — Convocation  for  distributing  prizes,  announcing 

Honours  and  laureating  graduates  in  Arts,  Science 
and  Theology. 

“ 17 — Class  work  in  Medicine  closes  for  those  intending  to 

take  the  license  of  the  Ontario  Medical  Council. 


TIME  TABLE— ARTS  AND  THEOLOGY. 


SATURDAY. 

Assaying. 

Assaying. 

1 

i _ 

1 

1 

Assaying. 

Assaying. 

FRIDAY. 

^Moderns. 

Jr.  Greek. 

Jr.  History. 

Jr.  Philosophy. 
Biol.  Labor’y. 

Pol.  Science. 

3rd  Hebrew. 

Jr.  Latin. 

Jr.  Pol.  Science 

Jr.  Physics, 

Biol.  Labor’y. 

^Latin. 

^History. 

* Mathematics. 

*Geology. 

N.  T.  Criticism 

Sr.  Latin. 

Jr.  German. 

Biol.  Labor’y. 

Sr.  Chemistry. 

♦Greek. 

^Philosophy. 

*Botany. 

Divinity. 

THURSDAY. 

Jr.  English. 
^Moderns. 

Jr.  Greek. 

Jr.  French. 

Sr.  History. 

Sr.  Philosophy. 
Biol.  Labor’y. 
Sr.  Physics. 
*Pol.  Science. 
3rd  Hebrew. 

Jr.  Latin. 

Sr.  Pol.  Science 
Sr.  Mathemat. 
Biol.  Labor’y. 

*Latin. 

* Hi  story. 

*Philosophy. 

*Geology. 

0.  T.  Criticism 

Sr.  Latin. 

Jr.  German. 

Biol.  Labor’y. 

Sr.  Chemistry. 

*Greek. 

♦Mathematics. 

f^Botany. 

Divinity. 

WEDNESDAY. 

^Moderns. 

Jr.  Greek. 

Jr.  French. 

Jr.  History. 

Jr.  Philosophy. 
tAn.Biol.&Bot. 

^Tol.  Science. 
3rd  Hebrew. 

Jr.  Latin. 

Jr.  Pol.  Science 
Jr.  Physics. 
*Latin. 

^Italian. 

^History. 

^Philosophy. 

^Mathematics. 

^Geology. 

N.T.  Criticism, 

Sr.  Latin. 

Jr.  German. 

Jr.  Prac.  Chem. 

Analyt.  Chem. 

* Greek. 

*Philosophy. 

*Botany. 

Divinity. 

TUESDAY. 

CO 

c; 

u 

o 

o 

§ 

* 

Jr.  Greek. 

Jr.  French. 

Sr.  History. 

Sr.  Philosophy. 
fAn.Biol.&Bot. 
Sr.  Physics. 
*Pol.  Science. 
3rd  Hebrew. 

Jr.  Latin. 

Sr.  Pol.  Science 
Sr.  Mathemat. 

* Latin. 

*Philosophy. 

*Geology. 

0.  T.  Criticism. 

Sr.  Latin. 

Jr.  German. 

Jr.  Chemistry. 
Analyt.  Chem. 

* Greek. 

* Mathematics. 
*Botany. 
Divinity. 

MONDAY. 

CO 

a 

u 

o 

o 

§ 

* 

Jr.  Greek. 

Jr.  French. 

Jr.  History. 

Jr.  Philosophy. 
fAn.Biol.&Bot. 
Mineralogy. 
*Pol.  Science. 
,3rd  Hebrew. 

Jr.  Latin. 

Jr.  Pol.  Science 
Jr.  Physics. 
*Latin. 

*Italian. 

*History. 

*Philosophy. 

*Geology 

N.T.  Criticism. 

Sr.  Latin. 

Jr.  Chemistry. 
Analyt.  Chem. 
*Greek. 
*Philosophy. 

* Mathematics. 
*Botany. 

Divinity. 

HOUR. 

00 

05 

o 

1 

• 
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Sr.  Greek. 

Sr.  French. 

Jr.  English. 
*Philology. 
*Philosophy. 
*An.  Biology. 
*Astronomy. 
Church  History 

Mineralogy. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

1st  Hebrew. 

Jr.  Mathemat. 

Mineralogy. 

^Physics 

*Chemistry 

2nd  Hebrew 

i 

i 

Sr.  Greek. 

Sr.  German. 
^Greek. 
*Philosophy. 
*An.  Biology. 

Apologetics. 

i 

Sr.  English. 

Geology. 

*Mineralogy. 

1st  Hebrew. 

Jr.  English. 

* M athematics. 
""Physics. 
""Chemistry. 
""Mineralogy. 
2nd  Hebrew. 

Sr.  Greek. 

Sr.  French. 
*Sanscrit. 
^Philosophy. 
*An.  Biology. 

Apologetics. 

Sr.  English. 
*Chemistry. 

1st  Hebrew. 

Jr.  Mathemat. 
""English. 
""Physics. 
""Chemistry. 

2nd  Hebrew; 

""Mathematics. 

Sr  Greek. 

Sr.  German. 
^Sanscrit. 

* Philosophy. 
*An.  Biology. 

Apologetics. 

* English. 
Geology. 
^Physics. 
^'Chemistry. 

1st  Hebrew. 

Jr.  English. 

""Physics. 

""Chemistry 

2nd  Hebrew. 

*Mathematics. 

Sr.  Greek. 

Sr.  French. 
*Latin. 
^Philosophy. 
*An.  Biology. 

Apologetics. 

Sr.  English. 
^Mineralogy. 

1st  Hebrew. 

Jr  Mathemat. 

""English. 
""Physics. 
""Chemistry. 
""Mineralogy. 
2nd  Hebrew. 

""Mathematics. 

pH 

1 

cc 

*Denotes  Honours. 

t Junior  Animal  Biology  to  end  of  January,  and  Botan}^  thereafter.  (See  Biological  Department.) 

The  Biological  Laboratory  will  be  open  everj^  Thursday  and  Friday,  from  10  to  12,  for  Junior  Animal 
Biology  until  the  end  of  January,  and  for  Plant  Biology  thereafter. 


TIME  TABLE  IN  CIVIL,  ELECTRICAL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 
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TIME  TABEE  for  STUDENTS  IN  MINING  ENGINEERING. 

The  number  before  a subject  denotes  the  j’-ear  of  the  course  in  which  the  subject  should  be  taken. 
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Students  must  arrange  to  take  their  drawing  and  mechanical  and  other  laboratory  work  during  spare  hours. 


TIME  TABEE— FACUETY  OF  MEDICINE— FIRST  SESSION. 
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TIME  TABEE— faculty  OF  MEDICINE.— THIRD  SESSION. 
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Saturday. 

i 

. 

1 

Friday. 

Practical 

Pathology. 

Practical 

Pathology. 

Clinical 

Surgery. 

Surgery. 

Materia 

Medica  and 

Therapeutics. 

Obstetrics  and 

Paediatrics. 

Thursday. 

Medical  and 

Surgical 

Anatomy. 

Clinical 

Medicine. 

Clinical 

Surgery. 

Surgery.  | 

Junior 

Practice  of 
Medicine. 

Obstetrics  and 

Gynaecology. 

Medical 

Jurisprudence. 

Wednesday. 

Pathology. 

Clinical 

Medicine. 

Clinical 

Surgery. 

Surgery. 

Materia 

Medica  and 
Therapeutics. 

Obstetrics  and 
Gynaecology. 

1 

Tuesday. 

Medical  and 

Surgical 

Anatemy. 

Clinical 

Medicine. 

Clinical 

Surgery. 

Surgery. 

Junior 

Practice  of 
Medicine. 

Obstetrics  and 
Paediatrics. 

Medical 

Jurisprudence. 

Monday. 

Pathology. 

Clinical 

Medicine. 

Clinical 

Surgery. 

Surgery. 

Materia 

Medica  and 
Therapeutics. 

Obstetrics  and 
Gynaecology. 
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FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE.— FOURTH  SESSION. 
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Saturday. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Friday. 

Medical  and 

Surgical 

Anatomy. 

Clinical 

Medicine. 

Clinical  Surg. 

& Gynaecology. 

Surgery. 

Senior  Practice 

of  Medicine. 

Obstetrics  and 

Paediatrics. 

Thursday. 

Pathology  and 
Bacteriology. 

Clinical 

Medicine. 

Clinical 

Surgery. 

Surgery. 

Obstetrics  and 

Paediatrics. 

Wednesday. 

Medical  and 

Surgical 

Anatomy. 

Clinical 

Medicine. 

Clinical  1 

Surgery. 

Surgery. 

Senior  Practice 
of  Medicine. 

Obstetrics  and 
Gynaecology. 

Tuesday. 

Pathology  and 
Bacteriology. 

Clinical 

Medicine. 

i 

Clinic.  Surgery 
& Gynaecology. 

Surgery. 

Obstetrics  and 
Paediatrics. 

< 

o 

Medical  and 

Surgical 

Anatomy. 

Clinical 

Medicine. 

Clinical 

Surgery. 

Surgery. 

Senior  Practice 
of  Medicine. 

Obstetrics  and 
Gynaecology.  ^ 
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JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  MATRICUEATION  EX- 


Thursday,  21st 

Friday,  22nd 
Saturday,  23rd 
Monday,  25th 
Tuesday,  26th  “ 
Wednesday,  27th  “ 

Thursday,  28th  “ 


Friday,  29th  “ 

Saturday,  30th  “ 


AMINATIONS. 

September,  1899. 

9 A.M. 

— Latin  Authors. 

— History. 

— English  Cornposit’ 
— Physics. 

— Arithmetic. 

— French  Authors. 

— Greek  Authors. 

German  Authors. 

— Botany. 

— Chemistry. 


2 P.M. 

Latin  Grammar  & 
Composition. 
Euclid. 

.Eng  Literature. 
Algebra. 

French  Grammar 
& Composition. 
Greek  Grammar  & 
Composition. 
German  Grammar 
& Composition. 
Animal  Biology. 
English  Grammar. 


PASS  suppeemental  examinations. 


September,  1899. 


Tuesday,  19th  Sept. 

Wednesday,  20th  “ 

Thursday,  21st  “ 

Friday,  22nd  “ 

Saturday,  23rd  “ 

Monday,  25th  “ 

Tuesday,  26  th  “ 

Wednesday,  27th  “ 

Thursday,  28th  “ 

Friday,  29th  “ 

Saturday,  30th  “ 


9 A.M. 

-Jr.  Philosophy. 
-Jr.  Pol.  Science. 
-Jr.  Latin. 

-Jr.  History. 

-Jr.  English. 

-Jr.  Physics. 

-Jr.  Mathematics. 
-Mineralogy. 

Jr.  French. 

-Jr.  Greek. 

Jr.  German. 
-Botany. 

-Jr.  Chemistry. 


2 P.M. 

Sr.  Philosophy. 
Sr.  Pol.  Science. 
Sr.  Latin. 

Sr.  History. 

Sr.  English. 

Sr.  Physics. 

Sr.  Mathematics. 
Geology. 

Sr.  French. 

Sr.  Greek. 

Sr.  German. 
Animal  Biology. 
Sr.  Chemistry. 
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PASS  EXAMINATIONS. 

April,  1900. 


ARTS. 


9 A.M. 


2 P.M. 


Monday, 

Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  nth 
Thursday,  12th 
Saturday,  14th 
Monday,  i6th 
Tuesday,  17th 
Wednesday,  i8th 
Thursday,  19th 
Friday,  20th 
Saturday,  21st 
Monday,  23rd 
Tuesday,  24th 
Wednesday,  25th 


9th  April- 
loth 


-Jr.  French. 

-Jr.  Greek. 

-Jr.  English. 

“Sr.  English. 

-Jr.  Mathematics. 
-Jr.  Latin. 

-Jr.  Philosophy. 
-Jr.  Physics. 

-Jr.  Chemistry. 
-Jr.  Pol.  Science. 
-Geology. 

-Jr.  German. 

-Jr.  History. 
-Botany. 


Sr.  French. 
Sr.  Greek. 


Sr.  Mathematics. 
Sr.  Latin. 

Sr.  Philosophy. 
Sr.  Physics. 

Sr.  Chemistr5\ 
Sr.  Pol.  Science. 
Mineralogy. 

Sr.  German. 

Sr.  History. 
Animal  Biology. 


THEOLOGY. 


Wednesday,  i8th 

Thursday,  19th 

Friday,  20th 

Saturday,  21st 

Monday,  23rd 

Tuesday,  24th 


April — Apologetics. 

“ — Second  and  Third 
Year  Hebrew. 

“ — Old  and  New  Tes- 

tament Critcism. 
“ — Divinity. 

“ — First  year  Hebrew. 
“ — Church  History. 


Three  hours  allowed  for  each  paper. 

Time  table  for  Honour  Examinations  will  be  issued  in 
March. 
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GENERAI,  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Queen’s  College  has  under  its  Royal  Charter,  “ the  style 
and  privileges  of  a University.” 

The  Fifty-ninth  Session  will  open  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  of 
October,  1899. 

compilation  of  statutes  and  by-laws  containing  infor- 
mation for  students  is  published  separately.  Copies  are  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Registrar. 

Boarding. — Lists  of  boarding  houses  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Registrar. 

Registration. — All  students  are  required  to  have  their 
names  entered  in  the  University  Register.  Before  Registration 
they  must  pay  the  required  fees,  or  produce  the  Treasurer’s 
receipt  for  them.  They  must  also  present  a certificate  of  char- 
adler  from  their  clergyman  or  other  competent  person,  and  sign 
a declaration  promising  due  obedience  to  the  University  author- 
ities. 

Attendance  at  Church. — i\ll  students  are  expected  to 
attend  the  churches  to  which  they  profess  to  belong,  and  pro- 
duce certificates  of  attendance  from  their  clergyman  when 
required. 

The  Library  contains  about  35,000  volumes.  Students  are 
entitled  to  the  use  of  it  subjedt  to  by-laws. 

The  Observatory. — The  Astronomical  Observatory,  which 
was  founded  in  1858,  by  the  joint  assistance  of  the  City  Cor- 
poration and  private  subscribers,  was  transferred  to  the 
University  in  1861. 
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The  building  contains  a transit  room,  an  equatorial  room  and 
working  room. 

The  instruments  are  a Beaufoy  transit  loaned  by  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  an  equatorial  by  Alvan  Clark  & Sons,  a 
small  transit  by  Troughton  & Simms,  a sidereal  clock  by  Fauth 
& Co.,  a mean-time  clock,  and  several  smaller  instruments. 

Time  is  supplied  to  the  city,  and  mathematical  and  engineer- 
ing students  are  taught  how  to  make  and  reduce  the  more  com- 
monly occurring  astronomical  observations. 

Courses  of  ledtures  given  upon  Descriptive  Astronomy  and  on 
Practical  Astronomy,  in  alternate  years,  are  open  to  the  citizens 
ot  Kingston. 

The  Museum. — The  geological  colledlions,  embracing  rocks, 
minerals  and  fossils,  contain  the  following  : 

1.  The  Bell  colledfions,  illustrating  a north  and  south  strati- 
graphical  sedtion  across  the  Province  from  Lake  Erie,  i,ooo 
specimens.  Sedtion  across  the  Ottawa  river,  500. 

2.  Specimens  of  rocks  and  minerals  from  various  sources, 
3,600. 

3.  Specimens  of  fossils,  5,000.  The  rocks  and  minerals  con- 
tributed and  colledled  during  late  years  are  deposited  in  the  col- 
ledlions of  the  School  of  Mining. 

4.  The  Botanical  colledlions  contain  1,200  genera,  3,650 
species,  and  9,450  sheets  of  mounted  plants.  The  private  her- 
barium in  the  museum  contains  2,157  genera,  8,654  species,  and 
14,731  sheets.  These  include  large  colledlions  of  Tasmanian, 
Australian,  South  African,  European,  and  Asiatic  species.  The 
flora  of  the  British  Islands  is  almost  completely  represented. 

5.  The  zoological  colledlion  contains:  Mammals,  26  ; birds, 
130 ; fishes,  40;  invertebrates,  about  200  in  alcohol  and  150  dry, 
a small  colledlion  of  reptiles,  and  another  of  insedls;  the  rnol- 
lusca  are  represented  by  about  2,600  shells.  A large  addition 
has  been  recently  made  to  the  herbarium. 
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Academic  Costume. — All  graduates  and  undergraduates, 
when  attending  class  or  any  college  meeting,  shall  wear  the 
costume  prescribed  by  the  University. 

Each  degree  has  its  distindtive  hood,  as  follows  : B.A.,  black 
bordered  with  red  silk  ; M.A.,  scarlet;  B.Sc.,  black  silk,  border- 
ed with  yellow  silk ; D.Sc.,  black  silk,  lined  with  blue  silk, 
bordered  with  white;  M.D.,  scarlet,  bordered  with  white;  B.D., 
white,  bordered  with  crimson  plush;  D.D.,  black  silk,  lined  with 
white  silk  ; LL.B.,  blue,  bordered  with  white  fur  ; LL.D.  black 
silk,  lined  with  blue  silk  ; Ph.D.,  black  silk,  lined  with  purple, 
bordered  with  white. 

Fees. — Graduation  and  examination  fees  must  be  paid  before 


March  31st ; all  other  fees  on  or  before  October  12th. 

Fees:  (i)  Faculty  of  Arts. 

Honour  Matriculation  Examination  (September) ...  |io  00 

Pass  Matriculation  Examination  at  University  (September) 5 00 

Extra-mural  Pass  Matriculation  Examination ........  8 00 

Registration per  session  10  00 

Class  Fees “ 25  00 

*Pass  Examination  “ 6 00 

*Honour  Examination “ 8 00 

Any  Class  except  those  mentioned  below “ 8 00 

Junior  Chemistry “ 12  00 

Senior  Chemistry “ 12  00 

Special  Fees. 

Laboratory — Element’y  Mineralogy  & Blowpiping,  per  session  $5  00 

“ Honour  Qualitative  Analysis “ 20  00 

“ Honour  Quantitative “ 20  00 

“ Physics,  Pass  Course ..  “ 2 00 

“ Physics,  Honour “ 10  00 

“ tHerbarium “ 3 00 

“ Animal  Biology,  Honour  Course  ....  “ 12  00 

“ Animal  Biology,  Pass  Course “ 3 00 

“ Petrography “ 5 00 

“ Assaying “ 5 00 

Graduation — Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.  A.) 10  00 

“ Master  of  Arts  (M.  A.) 20  00 

“ Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.) ...  50  00 

“ Doctor  of  Science  (D.Sc.) 5000 

Admission  ad  eundem  gradum  (B.A.) 20  00 

“ “ statum 10  00 


tStudents  colleding  200  specimens  for  their  own  use  will  be  exempt 
from  this  fee. 

*Students  who  have  paid  the  examination  fee  in  April  can  write  on 
the  September  Examinations  on  payment  of  I3.00. 


Fees  : (%)  Faculty  of  Practical  Science. 

Matriculation  Examination  (September)  ^ 5 oo 

Registration per  session  10  00 

Class  Fees — ist  Year  . . “ 31  00 

“ 2nd  Year “ 36  00 

“ 3rd  Year “ 41  00 

“ 4th  Year “ 46  00 

*Pass  Examination “ 6 00 

Mechanical  and  Engineering  Laboratory  per  term  5 00 

For  Students  not  Paying  Class  Fees  as  Above. 

Any  Class  except  those  specified  below. per  session  | 8 00 

Junior  Chemistry  . . “ 12  06 

Senior  Chemistry “ 12  00 

Practical  Trigonometry  and  Descriptive  Astronomy . “ 10  00 

Elementary  Drawing “ 9 00 

“ Surveying “ 10  00 

Qualitative  Analysis “ 20  00 

Study  of  Mathematical  Instruments “ 8 00 

Practical  Surveying “ 1000 

Mechanical  and  Engineering  Laboratory.  ..  “ 20  00 

Experimental  Study  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism. , . “ 10  00 

Laboratory — Element’y  Mineralogy  and  Blowpiping.  “ 5 00 

“ Honour  Qualitative  Analysis “ 20  00 

“ Honour  Quantitative “ 20  00 

“ Honour  Practical  Physics “ 10  00 

“ Pass  Practical  Physics  ....  “ 2 00 

“ Animal  Biology,  Honour  Course “ 12  00 

“ Animal  Biology,  Pass  Course “ 3 00 

“ Petrography “ 5 00 

“ Assaying “ 5 00 

Graduation — B.  Sc  . “ 20  00 

“ M.  E “ 20  00 

Admission  ad  eundem  statum “ 10  00 

^Students  who  have  paid  the  examination  fee  in  April  can  write  on 

the  September  examinations  for  payment  of  I3.00. 

Fees  : (3)  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

Matriculation  Examination  (October  2nd)  .... I5  00 

The  Sessional  fee,  iocluding  Classes,  Registration,  Athletics,  Library, 
Examination,  Laboratories,  and  the  required  amount  of  dissection 
material  is  I95  per  session.  If  paid  before  October  31st,  $90.  Special 
arrangements  will  be  made  as  to  fees  with  those  who  do  not  take  the 
full  course  of  any  year. 
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Special  Fees. 

Fee  for  Summer  Session #20  00 

Special  Course  on  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat 6 00 

Admission  ad  eundem  statum 10  00 

Graduation — M.D.;  C.M. 30  00 


For  further  information  on  this  Faculty,  apply  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty,  or  to  Dr.  Herald,  the  Secretary. 

Fees  : (4)  Faculty  of  Theology. 


Matriculation ^ 2 00 

Registration per  session  5 00 

Pass  Examination “ 3 00 

Supplemental  Pass  Examination “ 3 00 

*B.D.  Examination “ 6 00 

Special  Fees 

Testamur I 5 00 

Graduation — Bachelor  of  Divinity  5 00 

Admission  ad  eundem  statum 10  00 

Fees  : (5)  Faculty  of  Law. 

Registration .per  session  ^10  00 

Examination “ 8 00 

Special  Fees. 

Graduation — Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B.) $20  00 

Admission  ad  eundem  gradum  20  00 

Admission  ad  eundem  statum 10  00 


(6)  Mining,  Agriculture,  Veterinary. 

For  information  on  these  courses,  apply  to  William  Mason,  Bursar, 
School  of  Mining  and  Agriculture. 

*Students  who  have  paid  the  examination  fee  in  April  can  write  on 
the  September  examinations  on  payment  of  $3.00. 
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FACUI.TY  OF  ARTS. 


ARTICLE  l.-PASS  MATRICULATION. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

The  Classes  in  the  University  are  open  to  unmatricu- 
lated students,  but  candidates  for  a Degree  must  pass  the 
matriculation  examination  before  being  admitted  to 
examination  on  the  University  Courses. 

Any  person  presenting  a Departmental  Certificate  of 
Matriculation  will  be  admitted  as  an  undergraduate  upon 
paying  the  Registration  fees. 

Any  person  presenting  a Junior  Leaving  Certificate 
will  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  a University  Course  in 
Arts,  but,  in  his  first  examination,  must  include  any  two 
of  Junior  Latin,  Greek,  French  or  German. 

All  candidates  for  Junior  Matriculation  shall  take  the  follow- 
ing snbjecfts  : Latin,  English,  History,  Mathematics,  French  or 
German,  and  either  (i)  Greek  or  (2)  the  second  Modern  Lan- 
guage with  Physical  Science  (Physics  and  Chemistry). 

The  examinations  may  be  taken  at  once,  or  be  divided  into 
the  following  two  parts,  which  may  be  taken  in  different  years  : 
(1).  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  English  Grammar  and 
Rhetoric,  and  the  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada;  (II). 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  English  Composition,  English 
Literature,  Ancient  History,  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Chemistry. 
Physics  of  either  the  II.  or  III.  Form  of  the  High  School  course 
must  be^taken  with  either  Part  I.  or  Part  II. 

The  percentage  for  Pass  shall  be  thirty-three  and  one-third 
per  cent  on  each  paper,  at  the  examination  taken  by  the  candi- 
date. 

The  marks  for  sight  work  on  each  of  the  “ Authors  ” papers 
shall  constitute  at  least  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  of  the  marks  tor  the  paper. 
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Junior  Leaving  certificates  will  be  accepted  pro  tanto  at  both 
Part  I and  Part  II  of  the  Pass  Junior  Matriculation  examina- 
tion. 

Senior  Leaving  examination  certificates,  and  certificates  of 
work  done  in  institutions  recognized  by  the  Senate,  will  be 
accepted  pro  tanto.  - 

Junior  and  Senior  Matriculation  examinations  are  held 
annually  at  the  University  in  September.  See  Academic  Year, 
page  5. 

Matriculation  Scholarships  will  be  awarded  on  the  results  of 
the  Departmental  midsummer  (Form  IV)  examinations.  (See 
article  on  Matriculation  Scholarships.).  Due  notice  of  these  ex- 
aminations will  be  given  by  the  Department. 

Candidates  for  scholarships  must  notify  the  Registrar  to  that 
effect  not  later  than  May  15th,  stating  distinc5tly  where  they 
intend  to  write,  and  declaring  their  intention  to  enter  on  a 
course  of  study  in  Queen’s  University. 


Subjects  of  Junior  Matriculation. 


PART  I. 

English  Grammar  and  Rhetoric. 

The  main  fac5ts  in  the  development  of  the  language.  Etymo- 
logy and  Syntax,  including  the  infledtion,  classification  and 
elementary  analysis  of  words,  and  the  logical  strudture  of  the 
sentence.  Rhetorical  structure  of  the  sentence  and  paragraph. 
As  for  as  possible  the  questions  shall  be  based  on  passages  from 
Authors  not  prescribed. 


Arithmetic  and  Mensuration. 

Arithmetic. — Proofs  of  Elementary  Rules;  Fradtions  (Theory 
and  Proofs);  Commercial  Arithmetic. 

Mensuration. — Areas  of  re(5tilinear  figures  and  volumes  of  right 
parallelopipeds  and  prisms;  the  circle,  sphere,  cylinder  and 
cone. 
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History  OF  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 

Great  Britain  and  Canada  from  1763  to  1871,  with  the  outlines 
of  the  preceding  periods  of  British  History. 

The  Geography  relating  to  the  period  prescribed. 

Physics. 

An  experimental  course  defined  as  follows:  Metric  system  of. 
weights  and  measures;  use  of  the  balance;  phenomena  of 
gravitation  ; matter  attracts  matter;  laws  of  attraction  ; Caven- 
dish experiment ; attraction  independent  of  condition  ; illustra- 
tion of  weight  of  gases,  liquids  and  solids  ; specific  gravity. 

Meaning  of  the  term  “ a form  of  matter.”  All  matter  may  be 
subjected  to  transmutation  ; “ Chemistry,”  application  of  meas- 
urement by  weight  (mass)  to  such  transmutation  leads  to  the 
theory  of  elements.  Matter  indestructible. 

Meaning  of  “ Force.”  Various  manifestations  of  force,  with 
illustrations  from  the  phenomena  of  electricity,  magnetism,  and 
heat.  Force  measured  in  gravitation  units  ; consequent  double 
meaning  of  the  terms  expressing  units  of  weight  as  mass,  and 
units  of  weight  as  force. 

Meaning  of  “ Work.”  Measurement  of  work  in  gravitation 
units.  Meaning  of  “ Energy.” 

Effects  of  force  continuously  applied  to  matter.  Laws  of 
matter  in  motion.  Velocity.  Acceleration.  Statement  of  New- 
ton’s Laws  of  Motion.  Definition  of  “ Mass.”  Meaning,  value, 
and  application  of  “ g.”  Mass  a measure  of  matter. 

Conservation  of  Energy.  Energy,  like  matter,  indestruCtible, 
and  transmutable. 

Study  of  the  three  states  of  matter.  Properties  and  laws  of 
gases,  liquids,  and  solids.  Laws  of  diffusion. 

Elementary  laws  of  heat.  Mechanical  equivalent.  Latent 
heat.  Specific  heat.  Caloric. 


PART  II. 

Greek. 

Translation  into  English  of  passages  from  prescribed  texts. 
Translation  at  sight  (with  the  aid  of  vocabularies)  of  easy 
Attic  prose,  to  which  special  importance  will  be  attached. 
Candidates  will  be  expeCled  to  have  supplemented  the  reading 
of  the  prescribed  texts  by  additional  practice  in  the  translation 
of  Greek. 
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Grammatical  questions  on  the  passages  from  prescribed  texts 
shall  be  set,  and  such  other  questions  as  arise  naturall}^  from  the 
context. 

Translation  from  English  into  Greek  of  sentences  and  of  easy 
narrative  passages  based  upon  the  prescribed  prose  texts. 

[ Seledfio'ns  from  Xenophon,  Anabasis  I,  in  White’s 
^ J Beginner’s  Greek  Book  (pp.  304*428)  with  the  exer- 
^ ) cises  thereon. 

I Homer,  Iliad  VI. 

Seledtions  from  Xenophon,  Anabasis  I,  in  White’s 

1900  I Beginner’s  Greek  Book  (pp.  304-428)  with  the  exer- 

1901  I cises  thereon, 
i Homer,  Iliad  I. 


Latin. 

Translation  into  English  of  passages  from  prescribed  texts. 

Translation  at  sight  (with  the  aid  of  vocabularies)  of  passages 
from  some  easy  prose  author,  to  which  special  importance  will 
be  attached.  Candidates  will  be  expected  to  have  supplemented 
the  reading  of  the  prescribed  texts  by  additional  pradtice  in  the 
translation  of  Latin. 

Grammatical  questions  on  the  passages  from  prescribed  texts 
will  be  set,  and  such  other  questions  as  arise  naturally  from 
the  context. 

Translation  from  English  into  Latin  of  sentences  and  of  easy 
narrative  passages  based  upon  the  prescribed  prose  texts. 

The  following  are  the  prescribed  texts  : 

1899 —  Virgil,  vEneid  I and  Caesar,  Gallic  War  V,  VI.  , 

1900 —  Virgil,  ^neid  II,  Caesar,  Gallic  War  V,  VI. 

1901 —  Virgil,  iEneid  I,  Caesar,  Gallic  War  II,  III,  IV. 

Mathematics. 

Algebra. — Elementary  Rules,  Highest  Common  Measure,  Low- 
est Common  Multiple,  Fradtions,  Square  Root,  Simple  Equations 
of  one,  two  and  three  unknown  Quantities,  Indices,  Surds, 
Quadratics  of  one  and  two  unknown  Quantities. 

Geometry, — Euclid  : I,  II  and  III  ; Easy  Dedudtions. 

French.  ^ 

The  candidate’s  knowledge  of  Grammar  will  be  tested  mainly 
by  questions  based  upon  the  prose  extradls. 
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The  examination  in  Composition  will  consist  of  {a)  translation 
into  French  of  short  English  sentences  as  a test  of  the  candi- 
date’s knowledge  of  grammatical  forms  and  structure,  (b)  forma- 
tion in  French  of  sentences  of  similar  charadter,  and  {c)  transla- 
tion of  passages  from  English  into  French. 

Translation  at  sight  of  modern  French,  to  which  special 
importance  will  be  attached.  Candidates  will  be  expeciited  to 
have  supplemented  the  reading  of  the  following  texts  by 
additional  pracStice  in  the  translation  of  French  : 

1899  ( De  Maistre,  Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre. 

1901  ' Labiche,  La  Grammaire. 

* 1 du  Capitaine. 


German. 


The  candidate’s  knowledge  of  Grammar  will  be  tested  mainly 
by  the  questions  based  upon  prose  extradfs. 

The  examination  in  Composition  will  consist  of  (a)  translation 
into  German  of  short  English  sentences  as  a test  of  the  candi- 
date’s knowledge  of  grammatical  forms  and  structure,  (b)  forma- 
tion in  German  of  sentences  of  similar  charadfer,  and  (r)  trans- 
lation of  passages  from  English  into  German. 

Translation  at  sight  of  modern  German,  to  which  special 
importance  will  be  attached.  Candidates  will  be  expedted  to 
have  supplemented  the  reading  of  the  following  texts  by  addi- 
tional pradlice  in  the  translation  of  German  : 

1899  and  1901 — Leander,  Traumereien.  Seledted  by  Van  Daell. 

1900 — Hauff,  das  Kalte  Herz  ; Kalif  Storch. 


English. 


Composition, — An  essay,  to  which  special  importance  will  be 
attached,  on  one  of  several  themes  set  by  the  examiners.  In 
order  to  pass  in  this  subjedt,  legible  writing,  corredt  spelling  and 
punctuation,  and  proper  construction  of  sentences  are  indis- 
pensable. The  candidate  should  also  give  attention  to  the 
structure  of  the  whole  essay,  the  effective  ordering  of  thought, 
and  the  accurate  employment  of  a good  English  vocabulary. 
About  three  pages  of  foolscap  is  suggested  as  the  proper  length 
for  the  essay  ; but  quality,  not  quantity,  will  be  mainly  regarded. 

Literature : — Such  questions  only  shall  be  set  as  may  serve  to 
test  the  candidate’s  familiarity  with,  and  intelligent  and  appre- 
ciative comprehension  of,  the  prescribed  texts.  The  candidate 
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will  be  expecSted  to  have  memorized  some  of  the  finest  passages, 
and  to  have  read  carefully  both  prose  and  poetry  outside  of  the 
specified  work.  In  addition  to  questions  on  the  following  selec- 
• tions,  others  shall  be  set  on  a “ sight  passage  ” to  test  the  candi- 
date’s ability  to' interpret  literature  for  himself. 

1899. 

Scott  : — Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Wordsworth  (Arnold’s  Selections): — Michael,  To  the  Daisy 
(“  Bright  flower  whose  home,”  etc.).  To  My  Sister,  Expostu- 
lation and  Reply,  The  Tables  Turned,  “ O Nightingale,  thou 
surely  art,”  At  the  Grave  of  Burns,  Thoughts  Suggested  the  Day 
Following,  The  Solitary  Reaper,  The  Primrose  of  the  Rock,  Ode 
to  Duty.  Sonnets  : “ Fair  star  of  evening,  splendour  of  the 
west,”  “It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  flood,”  “ Scorn  not 
the  Sonnet,”  “ I am  not  one  who  much  or  oft  delight,”  “ Wings 
have  we  and  as  far  as  we  can  go,”  “ Nor  can  I not  believe,”  “ It 
is  a beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free,”  “ I thought  of  thee,  my 
partner  and  my  guide,”  “ A trouble,  not  of  clouds  or  weeping 
rain,”  “ A Poet ! — he  hath  put  his  heart  to  school,”  Influence  of 
Natural  Objedts,  Nutting,  Character  of  the  Happy  Warrior, 
Elegiac  stanzas  suggested  by  a picture  of  Peel  Castle,  To  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wordsworth. 

1900. 

Coleridge, — The  Ancient  Mariner,  Youth  and  Age. 

Longfellow: — Evangeline,  A Psalm  of  Life,  Wreck  of  the  Hes- 
perus, “ The  day  is  done,”  The  old  Clock  on  the  Stairs,  The 
Fire  of  Driftwood,  Resignation,  The  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  Excelsior,  The  Bridge,  A Gleam  of  Sunshine. 

Wordsworth  (Palgrave’s  Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and 
Lyrics): — The  Education  of  Nature  (“Three  years  she  grew,”) 
“ She  was  a phantom  of  delight,”  A Lesson  (“  There  is  a flower, 
the  Lesser  Celandine,”)  To  the  Skylark,  The  Green  Linnet,  To 
the  Cuckoo,  To  the  Daisy,  and  the  following  Sonnets : To  a 
Distant  Friend  (“Why  art  thou  silent”),  England  and  Switzer- 
land (“Two  voices  are  there”),  “Milton,  thou  shouldst  be 
living  at  this  hour,”  Westminster  Bridge,  The  Inner  Vision 
(“  Most  Sweet  it  is,  with  unuplitted  eyes  ”),  “ O Friend  ! I know 
not  which  way  I must  look,”  To  Sleep,  Within  King’s  College 
Chapel. 

1901. 

Tennyson: — The  Epic,  including  Morte  D’Arthur,  The  Day 
Dream,  The  Talking  Oak,  Locksley  Hall,  The  Miller’s  Daughter, 
Tithonus,  Ode  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Elaine,  Ulysses, 
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“ You  ask  me  why,”  Of  old  sat  Freedom,  “ Love  thou  thy  land,,’ 
CBnone,  the  Lotus  Eaters,  Lady  of  Shalott,  St.  Agnes  Eve,  Sir 
Galahad,  The  six  interlude  songs  in  the  Princess,  and  “ Tears, 
idle  tears.” 

The  following  seledlions  from  Palgrave’s  Golden  Treasury : 

Gray  : — Ode  on  Vicissitude,  Ode  on  the  Spring,  Elegy  written 
in  a Country  Churchyard,  Ode  on  Eton  College. 

Cowper  : — Sonnet  to  Mary  Unwin,  To  the  Same,  The  Cast- 
away, The  Poplar  Field,  The  Shrubbery. 

Ancient  History. 

Outlines  of  Roman  History  to  the  death  of  Augustus,  and  of 
Greek  History  to  the  battle  Chaeronea. 

The  Geography  relating  to  the  History  prescribed. 

Chemistry. 

Properties  of  Hydrogen,  Chlorine,  Oxygen,  Sulphur,  Nitrogen, 
Carbon  and  their  more  important  compounds.  Nomenclature, 
Laws  of  combination  of  the  elements.  The  Atomic  Theory  and 
Molecular  Theory. 


ARTICLE  ll.-SENIOR  MATRICULATION. 

Candidates  who  intend  to  pursue  an  Honour  Course  in  the 
University  are  recommended  to  take  the  Senior  Matricula- 
tion in  as  many  subjects  as  possible. 

Candidates  who  have  taken  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  on  the 
Senior  Matriculation  or  Senior  lyeaving  papers,  in  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  German,  Mathematics,  English  Chemis- 
try, or  Biology,  are  not  required  to  take  the  University 
Junior  Class  in  the  subjedl. 

Any  person  presenting  a vSenior  Leaving  certificate 
with  Science  option  will  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  a 
University  course  but,  in  his  first  examination,  must 
pass  either  Junior  Latin  Greek  or  Moderns. 
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Subjects  of  Senior  Matriculation, 


Greek. 

Translation  into  English  of  passages  from  prescribed  texts. 
Translation  at  sight  of  passages  of  average  difficulty. 
Grammatical  questions  on  the  passages  from  prescribed  texts 
will  be  set,  and  such  other  questions  as  arise  naturally  from 
the  context. 

Translation  into  Greek  of  ordinary  narrative  passages  of 
English. 

The  following  are  the  prescribed  texts: 

/Xenophon,  Anabasis  I.  cc.  i-viii. 

1 Iliad  VI. 

Odyssey  XIII. 

(Lysias,  Contra  Eratosthenem,  and  Epitaphius. 
(Xenophon,  Anabasis  I,  cc.  i-viii. 

1 Iliad  I. 

1 Odyssey  XV. 

(Lysias,  Contra  Eratosthenem,  and  Epitaphius. 

(Xenophon,  Anabasis  I,  cc.  i-viii. 

Iliad  I. 

Odyssey  XV. 

Lucian,  Charon,  Vera  Historia  II. 


1899 


1900 


1901 


Latin. 

Translation  into  English  of  passages  from  prescribed  texts. 
Translation  at  sight  of  passages  of  average  difficulty. 

Grammatical  questions  on  the  passages  from  prescribed  texts 
will  be  set,  and  such  other  questions  as  arise  naturally  from 
the  context. 

Translation  into  Latin  of  ordinary  narrative  passages  of 
English. 

Caesar,  Gallic  War  V,  VI. 

Virgil,  ^Eneid  I. 

Horace,  Odes  III,  IV. 

.Cicero,  In  Catilinam  I,  II,  III,  IV.,  and  Pro  Archia. 


1899  - 
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fC^sar,  Gallic  War  V,  VI. 

! Virgil,  i^neid  11. 

Horace,  Odes  III,  IV. 

Livy  XXL 
(Caesar,  Gallic  War  II,  III.  IV. 
1 Virgil,  iL^neid  11. 

'9°^  ■)  Horace,  Odes  I,  II, 

I Livy  XXL 


Mathematics. 

Algebra, — Elementary  Rules;  Highest  Common  Measure; 
Lowest  Common  Multiple;  Fra(5lions;  Square  Root;  Simple 
Equations  of  one,  two  and  three  unknown  Quantities  ; Indices  ; 
Surds;  Quadratics  of  one  and  two  unknown  Quantities;  Theory 
of  Divisors ; Ratio,  Proportion  and  Variation ; Progressions ; 
Notation;  Permutations  and  Combinations  ; Binomial  Theorem; 
Interest  Forms;  Annuities. 

Geometry. — Euclid  ; Books  i,  2,  3,  4,  and  6 ; Definitions  of 
Book  5;  Deductions. 

Trigonometry . — Trigonometrical  ratios  with  their  relations  to 
each  other;  Sines,  etc.,  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  angles 
with  deduced  formulas ; use  of  Logarithms ; solution  of  tri- 
angles; expressions  for  the  area  of  a triangle  ; Radii  of  circum- 
scribed, inscribed,  and  escribed  circles. 

French. 

The  prescription  of  work  in  Grammar,  Composition,  and 
Sight  Translation  is  the  same  for  Senior  as  for  Junior,  but  the 
examination  will  be  of  a more  advanced  character. 

The  following  are  the  prescribed  texts : 

/ De  Maistre,  Voyage  autour  de  rna  Chambre. 

1899  J Labiche,  La  Grammaire. 

1901  ] Erckmann-Chatrian,  Madame  Ther^se. 
i Labiche,  La  Poudre,  aux  Yeux. 

/ Enault,  Le  Chien  du  Capitaine. 

^ J Feuillet,  La  Fee. 

1900  j Roman  d’un  jeune  homme  pauvre. 
i Labiche,  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon. 

German. 

The  prescription  of  work  in  Grammar,  Composition  and  Sight 
Translation  is  the  same  for  Senior  as  for  Junior,  but  the  exami- 
nation will  be  of  a more  advanced  character. 
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The  following  are  the  prescribed  texts  : 

fLeander,  Traumereien,  (Selected  by  Van  Daell.) 

1899  -<  Frey  tag,  die  Journalisten. 

(Gerstacker,  Germelshausen. 

rHaiiff,  das  Kalte  Herz;  Kaliff  Storch. 

J Eichendorff,  Aus  dem  Leben  eines  Taugenichts. 

1900  j v^iihelmi,  Einer  mass  heiraten. 

vBenedix,  Eigensinn. 

/Leander,  Traumereien,  (Selected  by  Van  Daell. 

1 Baurnbach,  der  Schwiegersohn. 

1901  K Gerstacker,  Germelshausen. 

I Elz,  Er  ist  nicht  eifersuchtig. 

Iwichert,  Post  Festum. 

English. 

Composition, — An  essay,  to  which  special  importance  will  be 
attached,  on  one  of  several  themes  set  by  the  examiner. 

Literature. — The  candidate  will  be  expedted  to  have  memor- 
ized some  ot  the  finest  passages,  and  to  have  read  carefully  both 
prose  and  poetry  outside  of  the  specified  work.  Besides  ques- 
tions to  test  the  candidate’s  familiarity  with,  and  comprehen- 
sion of,  the  following  seledtions,  questions  may  also  be  set  to 
determine  within  reasonable  limits  his  power  of  appreciating 
literary  art. 

1899. 

Scott. — Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Milton. — Paradise  Lost,  Book  I. 

Shakespeare. — The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Richard  II. 

Wordsworth  (x\rnold’s  Seledtions)  : — Michael,  To  the  Daisy, 
(“  Bright  flower  whose  home,”  etc.).  To  My  Sister,  Expostula- 
tion and  Reply,  The  Tables  Turned,  “O  Nightingale,  thou 
surely  art,”  At  the  Grave  of  Burns,  Thoughts  Suggested  the  Day 
Following,  The  Solitary  Reaper,  The  Primrose  of  the  Rock,  Ode 
to  Duty.  Sonnets:  “ Fair  star  of  evening,  splendour  of  the 
west,”  “ It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  flood,”  “ Scorn  not 
the  Sonnet,”  “ I am  not  one  who  much  or  oft  delight,”  “Wings 
have  we  and  as  far  as  we  can  go.”  “ Nor  can  I not  believe,”  “ It 
is  a beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free,”  “ I thought  of  thee,  my 
partner  and  my  guide,”  “A  trouble,  not  of  clouds  or  weeping 
rain,”  “A  Poet  I— he  hath  put  his  heart  to  school,”  Influence  of 
Natural  Obje(5ts,  Nutting,  Character  of  the  Happy  Warrior, 
Elegiac  stanzas  suggested  by  a pidture  of  Peel  Castle,  To  the 
Rev,  Dr.  Wordsworth. 
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1 900. 

Coleridge : — The  Ancient  Mariner,  Youth  and  Age. 

Longfellow  : — Evangeline,  A Psalm  of  Life,  Wreck  of  the  Hes- 
perus, “ The  day  is  done,”  The  old  Clock  on  the  Stairs,  The 
Fire  of  Driftwood,  Resignation,  The  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  Excelsior,  The  Bridge,  A Gleam  of  Sunshine. 

Shakespeare: — Macbeth,  The  Tempest. 

Milton  : — L’ Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Lycidas,  On  the  Morning  of 
Christ’s  Nativity. 

Wordsworth  (Palgrave’s  Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and 
Lyrics)  : — The  Education  of  Nature  (“  Three  Years  She  Grew”), 
“ She  was  a phantom  of  delight,”  A Lesson  (“  There  is  a flower, 
the  Lesser  Celandine”),  To  the  Skylark,  The  Green  Linnet,  To 
the  Cuckoo,  To  the  Daisy,  and  the  following  sonnets  : To  a Dis- 
tant Friend  (“  Why  art  thou  silent  ”),  England  and  Switzerland 
(‘‘  Tv/o  voices  are  there  ”),  “ Milton,  thou  shouldst  be  living  at 
this  hour,”  Westminster  Bridge,  The  Inner  Vision  (“  Most  sweet 
it  is  with  unuplilted  eyes”,  “ O Friend!  I know  not  which  way 
I must  look,”  To  Sleep,  Within  King’s  College  Chapel. 

igoi. 

Tennyson : — The  Epic,  including  Morte  D’ Arthur,  Elaine, 
The  Day  Dream,  The  Talking  Oak,  Locksley  Hall,  The  Miller’s 
Daughter,  Tithonus,  Ode  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Ulysses, 
“You  Ask  Me  Why,”  “Of  Old  Sat  Freedom,”  “Love  Thou  Thy 
Land,”  Freedom,  (Enone,  The  Lotus  Eaters,  Lady  of  Shalott, 
Sir  Galahad,  the  six  interlude  songs  in  the  Princess,  and 
“ Tears,  Idle  Tears.” 

Milton: — Paradise  Lost,  Book  VII. 

Shakespeare: — Julius  Caesar,  Henry  IV,  Part  I. 

The  following  seledtions  from  Palgrave’s  Golden  Treasury : 

Gray : — Ode  on  Vicissitude,  Elegy  written  in  a Country 
Churchyard. 

Cozoper : — Sonnet  to  Mary  Unwin,  To  the  Same,  The  Cast- 
away, The  Poplar  Field,  The  Shrubbery,  The  Loss  of  the  Royal 
George. 


History. 

English  History  from  the  Discovery  of  America  to  1763. 
Outlines  of  Roman  History  to  the  Death  of  Augustus,  and  of 
Greek  History  to  the  battle  of  Chaeronea. 

The  Geography  relating  to  the  History  prescribed. 
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Physics. 

An  experimental  course  defined  as  follows  : 

Mechanics: — Uniformly  accelerated  redlilineal  motion,  parti- 
cularly under  gravity ; composition  and  resolution  of  forces  ; 
triangle  and  parallelogram  of  forces ; friction,  polygon  of  forces; 
with  easy  examples. 

Hydrostatics : — Fluid  pressure  at  a point ; pressure  on  a hori- 
zontal plane ; pressure  on  an  inclined  plane  ; resultant  vertical 
pressure,  and  resultant  horizontal  pressure,  when  fluid  is  under 
air  pressure  and  when  not ; transmission  of  pressure  ; Bramah’s 
press  ; equilibrium  of  liquids  of  unequal  density  in  a bent  tube  ; 
the  barometer ; air  pump ; water  pump,  common  and  force  ; 
siphon. 

Electricity  : — Voltaic  cells,  common  kinds  ; chemical  action  in 
the  cell ; magnetic  effects  of  the  current ; chemical  effects  of  the 
current ; voltameter ; astatic  and  tangent  galvanometers  ; simple 
notions  of  potential ; Ohm’s  law  with  units  ; best  arrangement 
of  cells;  electric  light,  arc  and  incandescent;  magnetism; 
inclination  and  declination  of  compass;  current  induction; 
induction  coil;  dynamo  and  motor;  electric  bells;  telegraph; 
telephone  ; eleCtro-plating. 

Sound  : — Caused  by  vibrations ; illustrations  of  vibrations, 
pendulums,  rods,  strings,  membranes,  plates,  columns  of  air  ; 
propagated  by  waves ; its  velocity  ; determination  of  velocity  ; 
pitch ; standard  forks,  acoustical,  C=5i2,  musical,  A:=870 ; 
intervals ; harmonic  scale  ; diatonic  scale  ; equally  tempered 
scale  ; vibration  of  air  in  open  and  closed  tubes,  with  wave 
lengths  ; resonators  ; nodes  and  loops  ; vibration  of  strings  and 
wires  ; reflection  of  sound  ; manornetric  flames. 

Light : — Rectilinear  propagation,  image  through  a pin  hole  ; 
beam,  pencil ; photometry ; shadow  and  grease  spot  photo- 
meters ; reflection  and  scattering  of  light ; laws  of  reflection  ; 
images  in  plain  mirrors  ; multiple  images  in  inclined  mirrors  ; 
concave  and  convex  mirrors  ; drawing  images;  refraction  ; laws 
and  index  of  refraction  ; total  refraction  ; path  through  a prism  ; 
lenses;  drawing  image  produced  by  a lens  ; simple  microscope  ; 
dispersion  and  color  ; spectrum  ; recomposition  of  white  light. 

Chemistry. 

Chemical  Theory.  The  practical  study  of  the  following 
elements,  with  their  most  characteristic  compounds,  in  illustra- 
tion of  MendelejefTs  classification  of  the  elements  ; Hydrogen  ; 
sodium,  potassium ; magnesium,  zinc ; calcium,  strontium,  bar- 
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iurn  boron ; aluminium ; carbon,  silicon  tin,  lead ; nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimon}^,  bismuth;  oxygen,  sulphur; 
fluorine,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine  ; manganese,  iron.  Elemen- 
tary Qualitative  Analysis. 

Biology. 

1.  Elements  of  Zoology.  Thorough  examination  of  the  exter- 
nal form,  the  gills  and  the  viscera  of  some  common  fish.  Study 
of  the  prepared  skeleton  of  the  same.  Demonstration  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems  and  the 
sense  organs,  as  far  as  these  can  be  studied  without  the  aid  of 
the  microscope. 

Comparison  of  the  structure  of  the  frog  with  that  of  a fish.  The 
skeleton  of  the  pectoral  and  pelvic  girdles,  and  of  the  appendages 
of  the  frog,  should  be  studied  and  the  chief  facts  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  spawn  observed,  till  the  adult  form  is  attained. 

Examination  of  the  external  form  of  a turtle  and  a snake. 

Examination  of  the  structure  of  a pigeon  or  a fowl. 

Study  of  the  skeleton,  and  also  of  the  teeth  and  viscera  of  a 
cat  or  dog. 

Study  of  a crayfish  as  a type  of  the  Arthropods. 

Comparison  of  the  crayfish  with  an  insect  (grasshopper, 
cricket  or  cockroach);  also  with  a millipede  and  a spider. 

Examination  of  an  earthworm  and  a leech. 

Study  of  a fresh  water  mussel  and  a pond  snail. 

The  principles  of  zoological  nomenclature  as  illustrated  by 
some  of  the  common  fresh  water  fish,  such  as  the  sucker  and 
herring,  bass  and  perch. 

Study  of  an  amoeba  or  paramoecium  as  a type  of  a unicellular 
animal. 

The  modifications  ot  the  form  of  the  body  in  vertebrates  in 
connection  with  the  different  methods  of  locomotion. 

2.  Elements  of  Botany.  The  examination  will  test  whether 
the  candidate  has  practically  studied  representatives  of  the 
flowering  plants  of  the  locality  in  which  the  preparatory  school 
is  situated,  and  representatives  of  the  chief  sub-divisions  of 
cryptogams,  such  as  a fern,  a lycopod,  a horsetail,  a liverwort,  a 
moss,  a lichen,  a mushroom,  and  a chara. 

An  elementary  knowledge  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  the 
bean  and  the  maize.  Attention  will  be  given  in  the  examination 
to  drawing  and  description  of  parts  of  plants  supplied,  and  to  the 
classification  of  these.  Comparison  of  different  organs,  mor- 
phology of  root,  stem,  leaves,  and  hair,  parts  of  the  flower, 
reproduction  of  flowering  plants,  pollination,  fertilization,  and 
the  nature  of  fruit  and  seeds. 


. III.— MATRICULATION  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
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II.—The  following  Scholarships  have  been  endowed  under  special  conditions  or  for  special  subjects  : 
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Notice  of  intention  to  compete  for  Scholarships  must  be  sent  to  the  Registrar  before  May  15th, 

^^^Candidates  who  wish  to  present  Certificates  for  any  part  of  Part  I.  or  Part  II.  Matriculation 
will  forward  them  with  the  notice. 


ART  IV.— UNIVERSITY  PRIZES,  MEDALS  AND 

scholarships. 


SPECIAL  SCHOLARSHIP. 

EXHIBITION  OF  185I,  SCIENCE  RESEARCH  SCHOLARSHIP. 

This  scholarship,  of  the  annual  value  of  £150,  is  awarded  by 
Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851  to 
students  who  have  given  evidence  of  capacity  for  original 
research,  and  (except  in  very  special  circumstances)  are  under 
30  years  of  age. 

The  nominee  must  be  a British  subject,  must  have  been  a bona 
fide  student  of  this  University  for  three  years,  must  have  been  a 
student  of  this  University  for  a full  year  immediately  before  his 
nomination,  must  be  a student  of  this  University  at  the  time  of 
his  nomination,  (or  he  must  have  been  a student  at  this  Univer- 
sity for  a full  year  ending  within  twelve  months  prior  to  his 
nomination  and  since  ceasing  to  be  such  student  must  have 
been  engaged  solely  in  scientific  study)  and  must  pledge  himself 
not  to  hold  any  position  of  emolument  whilst  holding  the  scholar- 
ship. He  is  recommended  to  the  Commissioners  by  the  Senate 
of  the  University.  The  scholarship  may  be  held  for  a second 
year,  if  the  report  of  the  first  year’s  work  be  satisfadtory  to  the 
Commissioners.  The  scholar  will,  in  the  absence  of  special 
circumstances,  be  required  to  proceed  to  an  institution  other 
than  that  by  which  he  is  nominated,  and  there  pursue  some  in- 
vestigation likely  to  promote  technical  industries  or  scientific 
culture.  The  particular  investigation  the  student  proposes  to 
pursue  must  be  stated  before  a scholarship  can  be  awarded. 

The  next  recommendation  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  in 
April,  1900. 

Science  Research  Scholars  recommended  by  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity ; 

Norman  R.  Carmichael,  M.A.,  1894-5. 

Thomas  L.  Walker,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  1896-7. 

Frederick  J.  Pope,  M.A.,  1898-9. 


PRIZES. 

These  are  prizes  in  money  for  literary  articles,  essays, 
etc.,  as  specified  under  each  particular  prize,  and  are  open 
to  students  of  the  present  or  preceding  session. 
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Conditions  of  Competition. — i.  Competitive  papers  must  be 
given  to  the  Registrar  not  later  than  the  21st  of  March. 

2.  Each  paper  is  to  bear  a motto,  instead  of  the  author’s 
name,  and  must  have  attached  to  it  a sealed  envelope,  bearing 
the  same  motto  and  containing  a written  declaration  over  the 
author’s  signature,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  his  unaided  composi- 
tion. 

3.  The  envelopes  attached  to  successful  papers  shall  be  open- 
ed and  the  writer’s  name  made  known  at  the  Convocation  at  the 
close  of  the  session. 

4.  The  best  productions  must  be  reported  by  the  examiners  to 
be  of  sufficient  merit. 

5.  All  successful  productions  shall  be  the  property  of  the 
University,  and  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Senate. 

A. — LEWIS. 

Value  I25.  Given  for  the  best  lecture  on  Luke  XV,  1-7. 

B. — m’bean. 

Value  $25.  Given  by  A.  G.  McBean,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Montreal, 
for  the  best  essay  on  “ The  Philosophy  of  Schopenhauer.” 

C.  — GOWAN  FOUNDATION  NO.  I. 

Value  I25.  Given  by  the  Honourable  Senator  Gowan,  LL.D., 
for  the  best  essay  on  “ The  present  condition  of  Transportation 
in  Canada.” 

D.  — GOWAN  FOUNDATION  NO.  II. 

Value  I25.  Given  by  the  Honourable  Senator  Gowan,  LL.D., 
for  “ The  best  collection  of  Canadian  Plants.”  The  collection 
must  be  delivered  before  the  15th  December. 

E. LATIN  AND  GREEK  COMPOSITION. 

Two  prizes,  each  of  the  value  of  |io  in  books,  are  offered  for 
competition  for  the  best  composition  in  Latin  and  Greek  prose 
respectively.  Subjects  for  composition,  1899-1900  : Latin  prose. 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  F^?//,chap  xxiv,  “The  honour  as  well  as  the 
interest  of  Julian  ....  the  alternate  of  death  or  conquest.” 

Greek  prose,  Gibbon,  chap  xxiii,  “ As  soon  as  Gallus 

Jupiter  and  Apollo.” 
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SCHOI.ARSHIPS  IN  ARTS  AND  PRACTICAL 
SCIENCE. 

I. — THE  chancellor’s  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIP. 

Value  $yo.  Given  by  Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  C.E.,  K.C.M.G., 
LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University.  Awarded  to  the  Practical 
Science  student  passing  the  best  examination  at  the  end  of  first 
year. 

2.  — NICHOLLS  FOUNDATION  NO.  2. 

Value  $50.  Founded  by  the  late  Charlotte  J.  Nicholls,  of 
Peterboro.  Awarded  to  a student  taking  a post-graduate  course 
and  acting  as  tutor  in‘ Philosophy, 

3.  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  CHEMISTRY. 

Value  $50.  Given  by  a graduate  in  Chemistry.  Awarded 
annually  to  the  student  of  any  faculty  who  makes  the  best 
marks  on  a special  examination  set,  in  April,  upon  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  Senior  Chemistry  class.  Candidates  may  have 
previously  taken  First  Honour  Chemistry.  The  holder  of  this 
Scholarship  must  proceed  with  the  course  in  Honour  Chemistry. 


MEDALS. 

University  medals  will  be  awarded  to  the  candidates 
who  obtain  the  highest  number  of  marks  in  the  Honour 
courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  M.  A. 

Candidates  for  medals  will  be  required  at  the  final  exami- 
nation to  take  all  the  Honour  papers  in  the  work  of  the 
courses  which  they  select.  No  medal  will  be  awarded  to 
any  candidate  who  fails  to  obtain  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  number  of  marks. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  THEOLOGY. 

I.-MATRICULATION  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

I.— DAVID  STRATHERN  DOW. 

Founded  in  1866  by  David  Strathern  Dow,  Esq.,  Whitby,  Ont. 
Value  $80. 

2. — DOMINION. 

Founded  in  1870  by  the  late  Walter  Lawson,  Scotland.  Value 
^70. 
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3- — BUCHAN  NO.  I. 

Founded  in  1875,  by  the  late  Rev.  Alexander  Buchan,  Stirling, 
Ont.  Value  $65. 

4. - -BUCHAN  NO.  2. 

Founded  by  the  late  Rev.  A.  Buchan.  Value  $G^o. 

5.  — BUCHAN  NO.  3. 

Founded  by  the  late  Rev.  A.  Buchan.  Value  $50. 

6. — m’intyre. 

Founded  in  1876,  by  Mrs.  Margaret  W.  McIntyre,  Perth,  Ont. 
Value  $20. 


H.-SCHOLARSHIPS  AWARDED  AT  CLOSE  OF  SESSION. 

I. — SARAH  M’CLELLAND  WADDELL  MEMORIAL. 

Founded  in  1889,  by  Hugh  Waddell,  Esq.,  South  Monaghan, 
Ont.,  in  memory  of  his  mother,  Sarah  McClelland.  Value  $120. 
Awarded  upon  the  Sessional  Examination  at  the  close  of  the 
first  year  in  Divinity,  Old  and  New  Testament  Exegesis  and 
Elocution. 

2. — THE  chancellor’s. 

Given  by  Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  C.E.,K.C.M.G.,  LL  D.  Value 
I70.  Awarded  to  the  student  of  the  second  year,  who,  while 
standing  well  in  at  least  two  classes  in  Theology,  has,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Faculty,  taken  the  highest  position  during  the 
year  in  Honour  work  in  Arts. 

3. — SPENCE. 

Founded  in  1879,  by  the  late  Rev.  Alex.  Spence,D.D.,  former- 
ly minister  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Ottawa.  Value  S60. 
Awarded  upon  the  Sessional  Examination  at  the  close  of  the 
first  year  in  Divinity,  Old  and  New  Testament  Exegesis  and 
Apologetics  or  Hebrew.  Tenable  during  second  and  third  year 
in  Theology.  The  next  competition  will  take  place  in  1899. 

4. — LEITCH  MEMORIAL  NO.  2. 

Founded  in  1867,  in  memory  of  the  late  Principal  Leitch,  by 
subscribers  in  Scotland  and  Canada.  Value  $80.  Awarded 
upon  a Sessional  Examination,  and  tenable  during  three  succes- 
sive years,  should  the  successful  candidate,  after  the  completion 
of  his  Theological  curriculum  at  this  University,  continue  his 
studies  at  this  or  any  European  University.  Candidates  must 
have  the  degree  of  B.A.  The  next  competition  will  take  place 
in  1901.  Subjects  of  examination  : The  Epistles  to  the 
Romans  and  Hebrews  in  Greek,  Psalms  i-xxv  in  Hebrew, 
Butler’s  Analogy  and  the  Divinity  Lectures  of  the  session. 
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5- ANDERSON  NO.  I. 

Founded  by  the  late  Robert  Anderson,  Esq.,  Montreal.  Value 
$40.  Awarded  in  first  year  Divinity. 

6. — ANDERSON  NO.  2. 

Founded  by  the  late  Robert  Anderson,  Esq.  Value  $40. 
Awarded  in  second  year  Divinity. 

7. — TORONTO. 

Founded  by  the  Ladies’  Association  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church, 
Toronto.  Value  |6o.  Awarded  in  second  year  Hebrew. 

8. — ST.  ANDREW’S  CHURCH,  TORONTO. 

Given  by  the  Session  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Toronto.  Value 
I50.  Awarded  in  Old  and  New  Testament  Exef^esis. 

9. — RANKINE. 

Founded  in  1881,  by  the  late  Alexander  Rankine,  Esq.,  Leam- 
ington, England  Value  I55.  Awarded  in  Apologetics 

10. — GLASS  MEMORIAL 

Founded  in  memory  of  the  late  Henry  Glass,  Esq.,  of  Sarnia, 
by  his  widow.  Value  $30.  Awarded  in  Church  History. 

II, — MACKIE. 

Given  by  the  Rev.  John  Mackie,  M.A.,  St.  Andrew’s  Church, 
Kingston,  to  the  student  who  passes  the  best  examination  on 
The  Early  Apologists.  Value  $25  in  books.  May  be  taken  by 
a student  holding  another  scholarship. 

12.  — JAMES  ANDERSON  BURSARY. 

Founded  by  the  late  James  Anderson,  Acton,  Ont.  Value 
I30.  Awarded  by  the  Senate  to  a student  who  can  preach  in 
Gaelic. 

13.  — WILLIAM  MORRIS  BURSARY. 

Founded  by  the  late  Hon.  Alexander  Morris,  in  memory 
of  his  father.  Value  !S6o.  Awarded  by  the  Senate  to  a Divinity 
student  taking  a post-graduate  course  in  the  University. 


PRIZES  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  MEDICINE. 

PRIZES. 

I . At  the  end  of  the  second  session  : 

Two  demonstrators  and  four  prosedlors  in  Anatomy  will  be 
chosen  by  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  the  Lecturer  on  Prac- 
tical Anatomy. 

A prize  of  $25  will  be  awarded  to  the  student  making  the  high- 
est number  of  marks  on  this  year’s  examination  in  Anatomy^ 
Physiology  and  Materia  Medica, 
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2.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  session  : 

THE  CHANCELLOR’S  SCHOLARSHIP. 

Given  by  Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  C.E.,  K.C.  M.G.,  LL.D. 
Value  $70.  Awarded  to  the  student  taking  the  highest  percent- 
age at  all  the  examinations  of  the  fourth  year. 

This  scholarship  is  open  only  to  students  who  take  the  exami- 
nations of  the  Ontario  Medical  Council  and  is  tenable  only  on 
condition  that  the  winner  pursues  the  studies  of  the  fifth  year  at 
Queen’s  as  prescribed  in  the  Calendar,  or  studies  in  Europe. 

Candidates  for  this  Scholarship  must  hand  in  their  names  to 
the  Registrar  before  the  examinations  begin. 

The  student  receiving  this  cannot  hold  it  with  the  position  of 
House  Surgeon,  but  he  may  elect  which  he  will  hold. 


MEDALS. 

Two  medals  will  be  awarded  as  follows  : 

1.  One  medal  to  the  final  year  student  passing  the  best  exam- 
ination upon  the  following  subjects ; — Practice  of  Medicine, 
Clinical  Medicine,  Pathology,  Bacteriology,  Sanitary  Science 
and  Jurisprudence. 

2.  One  medal  to  be  awarded  to  the  final  year  student  passing 
the  best  examination  upon  the  following  subjects : — Surgery, 
Clinical  Surgery,  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology,  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Anatomy. 


HOUSE  SURGEONS. 

Two  House  Surgeons  will  be  appointed  at  the  Kingston  General 
Hospital,  for  twelve  months  each,  from  among  the  students  tak- 
ing the  highest  stand  in  the  examinations  of  the  year.  Can- 
didates for  these  appointments  must  have  passed  all  previous 
examinations.  These  appointments  must  be  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Kingston  General  Hospital. 


ARTICLE  V.-ONTARIO  TEACHERS’  CERTIFICATES. 

1.  Teachers’  certificates  which  are  of  sufficiently  recent 
date  will  be  accepted  pro  tanto. 

2,  Any  person  presenting  a Junior  Leaving  Certificate 
will  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  a University  course,  but 
in  his  first  examination  must  include  any  two  of  Junior 
Latin,  Greek,  French  or  German. 
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3-  Any  person  presenting  a Senior  Leaving  Certificate 
with  Science  option  will  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  a 
University  course,  but  with  his  first  examination  must 
include  either  Junior  Latin,  Greek  or  Moderns. 

4.  Any  person  presenting  a Senior  Leaving  Certificate, 
having  made  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  in  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  German,  Mathematics,  English,  Chemistry  or 
Biology,  will  not  be  required  to  take  the  Junior  class  in 
the  subject. 


ARTICLE  VI.— EXTRA  MURAL  STUDENTS. 

1.  The  Senate  may,  for  special  reasons,  allow  extra- 
mural students  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  Pass  or 
Honour  courses,  and  to  present  themselves  for  examina- 
tion without  attendance  upon  classes  ; but  candidates  for 
a degree  must,  before  being  registered,  pass  the  Matricu- 
lation, or  an  examination  accepted  by  the  Senate  as 
equivalent. 

2.  Extra-mural  students  must  register  and  pay  the 
registration  fee  of  $10  before  University  day,  (Oct.  i6th). 
The  Registrar  will  then  send  them  lecture  cards  in  the 
subjects  upon  which  they  propose  to  be  examined  in  the 
following  April  or  September.  These  cards  must  be 
forwarded  at  once  to  the  Professors  of  the  respective 
classes. 

3.  Extra-mural  students  must  write  the  essays  and 
exercises  prescribed,  and  send  them  to  the  Professors  of 
the  subjects  at  the  dates  specified.  For  information 
regarding  essays  and  exercises,  and  the  fees  to  be  paid  to 
tutors,  appointed  by  the  Professors,  and  acting  under 
their  supervision,  see  the  sections  concerning  extra-mural 
students  in  “ Subjects  of  Study  for  B.A.  and  M.A.” 
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4-  An  examination  may  be  held,  on  application  from 
candidates  who  have  complied  with  the  above  regulations, 
in  any  locality  where  the  Senate  has  appointed  a presiding 
examiner  or  to  which  the  University  sends  an  examiner. 
In  all  cases  the  examination  fee  must  be  paid  in  advance 
by  the  candidates,  and  in  addition  a fee  of  $2.00  for  each 
half-day  examination. 

5.  Students  must  make  application  to  the  Registrar,  at 
least  three  weeks  before  the  beginning  of  the  University 
examinations  in  April  and  September,  for  the  papers  on 
the  particular  subjects,  as  laid  down  in  the  Calendar,  on 
which  they  propose  to  write. 

6.  Extra-mural  students,  taking  only  French  or  Ger- 
man, or  one  subject  in  Natural  Science,  may  register  on 
payment  of  $5. 

7.  Oral  examinations  in  Final  Honour  Moderns  and 
practical  examinations  in  Science  must  be  taken  at  the 
University. 

ARTCLE  VII.-PERCENTAGES  REQUIRED. 

To  take  Pass  standing,  40  per  cent. 

To  take  Third  Class  Honours,  50  per  cent. 

To  take  Second  Class  Honours,  66  per  cent. 

To  take  First  Class  Honours,  75  per  cent. 

ARTICLE  Vm.-PASS  COURSES  LEADING  TO  DEGREE 
OF  B.A. 

The  course  after  Matriculation  extends  over  four  ses- 
sions. But  students  who  take  at  least  50  percent,  in  the 
Senior  Matriculation  examination  in  Latin,  Greek,  or 
Moderns,  Mathematics,  and  English  may  complete  their 
course  in  three  years. 

Pass  and  Honour  examinations  are  held  annually  in 
April,  and  Pass  examinations  in  September  also. 
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The  Degree  of  B.A.  will  be  conferred  on  candidates 
who  take,  {a)  Pass  standing  in  the  Pass  'classes  and 
second  or  third  class  Honours  in  the  Honour  classes  of 
any  of  the  Honour  courses,  or  {b)  Pass  standing  in  the 
classes  in  either  of  the  following  Pass  courses  : 

Course  I. 

A.  — Junior  and  Senior  Latin. 

Junior  and  Senior  Greek  or  Moderns. 

Junior  and  Senior  English. 

funior  and  Senior  Philosophy 

Junior  History  or  Junior  Political  Science. 

Junior  Mathematics. 

B.  — Any  two  of  Junior  Physics,  Junior  Chemistry,  Biology. f 

C.  — Any  two  of  the  following: 

(1)  Any  two  not  taken  under  A,  of  Junior  History,  Senior 

History,  Junior  Political  Science,  Senior  Political 
Science. 

(2)  Junior  and  Senior  French.''' 

(3)  Junior  and  Senior  German.* * 

(4)  Hebrew. 

(5)  Any  two  of  Senior  Mathematics,  Senior  Physics,  Senior 

Chemistry,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  the  class  not 
taken  in  B. 

(6)  Any  other  two  of  those  in  (5). 

(7)  Preliminary  Honours  in  either  Latin,  Greek,  Moderns, 

History,  Philosophy,  Political  Science,  Physics, 
Botany,  Animal  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  or 
Geology. 

(8)  Preliminary  Honours  in  any  other  in  (7). 

(9)  Intermediate  Honours  in  English. 

(10)  Honours  in  Mathematics  as  specified  under  Honour 
Mathematics. 

Course  II. 

A. — Junior  Latin.  Junior  and  Senior  Mathematics. 

Junior  Greek  or  Moderns.  Junior  Physics. 

Junior  and  Senior  English.  Junior  Chemistry. 

Junior  and  Senior  Philosophy.  Biology. f 


t Biology  includes  Botany  and  Animal  Biology. 

*Only  for  those  who  have  not  yet  taken  them. 
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B. — Any  three  of  the  following  : 

(1)  Senior  Latin. 

(2)  Senior  Greek  or  Moderns. 

(3)  Junior  and  Senior  History. 

(4)  Junior  and  Senior  Political  Science. 

{5)  Hebrew. 

(6)  Any  two  of  Senior  Physics,  Senior  Chemistry,  Geology, 

Mineralogy. 

(7)  The  other  two  of  those  in  (6). 

(8)  Preliminary  Honours,  in  either  Latin,  Greek,  Moderns, 

History,  Philosophy,  Political  Science,  Physics, 

Botany,  Animal  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  or 

Geology. 

(9)  Preliminary  Honours  in  any  other  in  (8). 

(10)  Preliminary  Honours  in  any  other  in  (8). 

(11)  Intermediate  Honours  in  English. 

(12)  Honours  in  Mathematics  as  specified  under  Honour 

Mathematics. 

Note — (i)  Senior  French  will  be  accepted  instead  of  Junior 
German,  and  Senior  German  instead  of  Junior  French. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  take  a Senior  class  before 
passing  the  Junior  in  the  same  subject. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  attend  or  pass  more  than  five 
classes  in  any  one  year.  A sixth  class  may  be  added  if 
it  be  a subject  in  which  he  has  already  failed. 

Students  should  take  the  classes  in  English,  Classics, 
French,  German  and  Mathematics  in  the  first  two  years 
of  their  course. 


ARTICLE  IX.— HONOUR  COURSES. 

Students  preparing  for  the  position  of  High  School 
Master  are  recommended  to  take  one  of  the  courses  that 
qualify  for  Specialists^  Certificates  under  the  Departmental 
Regulations. 

The  Degree  of  M.  A.  will  be  conferred  on  students  who 
take  Pass  standing  in  the  Pass  work,  and  first  class 
Honours  in  the  Honour  classes,  in  any  one  of  the  follow- 
ing courses. 
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The  Degree  of  B.A.  will  be  conferred  on  candidates 
who  take — 

(a)  Pass  standing  in  the  Pass  classes  and  second  or 
third  class  Honours  in  the  Honour  classes  of  any  of  the 
Honour  courses,  or 

(&)  Pass  standing  in  the  Pass  classes  and  at  least 
third  class  Honours  in  the  Honour  classes  in  either  of 
following  Pass  courses : 

COUESE  I. 

A.  -Junior  and  Senior  Latin. 

Junior  and  Senior  Greek  or  Moderns. 

Junior  and  Senior  English. 

Junior  and  Senior  Philosophy. 

Junior  History  or  Junior  Political  Science. 

Junior  Mathematics. 

B.  — Any  two  of  Junior  Physics,  Junior  Chemistry,  Biology,*  Junior 

Hebrew. 

C.  — Any  two  of  the  following: 

(1)  Any  two  not  taken  under  A of  Junior  History,  Senior  History, 

Junior  Political  Science,  Senior  Political  Science. 

(2)  Junior  and  Senior  French. f 

(3)  Junior  and  Senior  German. f 

(4)  Senior  Hebrew. 

(5)  Any  two  of  Senior  Mathematics,  Senior  Physics,  Senior  Chem- 

istry, Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  the  classes  not  taken  in  B. 

(6)  Any  other  two  of  those  in  (5)  or  B. 

(7)  Preliminary  Honours  (at  least  third  class)  in  either  Latin, 

Greek,  Moderns,  History,  Philosophy,  Political  Science, 
Physics,  Botany,  Animal  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy, 
or  Geology. 

(8)  Preliminary  Honours  (at  least  third  class)  in  any  other  in  (7). 

(9)  Intermediate  Honours  (at  least  third  class)  in  English. 

(10)  Honours  in  Mathematics  as  specified  und^r  Honour  Mathe- 

matics. 

(11)  Final  Honours  (at  least  second  class)  in  any  class  in  (7),  (9), 

or  (10). 

Course  II. 

A. - Junior  Latin.  Junior  and  Senior  Mathematics. 

Junior  Greek  or  Moderns.  Junior  Physics. 

Junior  and  Senior  English.  Junior  Chemistry. 

Junior  and  Senior  Philosophy.  Biology.* 


* Biology  includes  Botany  and  Animal  Biology, 
t Only  for  those  who  have  not  yet  taken  them. 
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B.— Any  three  of  the  following: 

(1)  Senior  Latin. 

(2)  Senior  Greek  or  Moderns. 

(3)  Junior  and  Senior  History. 

(4)  Junior  and  Senior  Political  Science. 

(5)  Junior  Hebrew. 

(6)  Any  two  of  Senior  Physics,  Senior  Chemistry,  Geology,  Min- 

eralogy. 

(7)  The  other  two  of  those  in  (6). 

(8)  Preliminary  Honours  (at  least  third  class)  in  either  Latin, 

Greek,  Moderns,  History,  Philosophy,  Political  Science, 
Physics,  Botany,  Animal  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy, 
or  Geology. 

(9)  Preliminary  Honours  (at  least  third  class)  in  any  other  in  (8). 

(10)  Preliminary  Honours  (at  least  third  class)  in  any  other  in  (8). 

(11)  Intermediate  Honours  (at  least  third  class)  in  English. 

(12)  Honours  in  Mathematics  as  specified  under  Honour  Mathe- 

matics. 

(13)  Final  Honours  (at  least  second  class)  in  any  class  in  (8),  (11), 

or  (12). 

No  student  is  allowed  to  take  a Senior  class  before 
passing  the  Junior  in  the  same  subject. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  attend  or  pass  more  than  five 
classes  in  any  one  year.  A sixth  class  may  be  added  if 
it  be  a subject  in  which  he  has  already  failed. 

Students  should  take  the  classes  in  English,  Classics, 
French,  German  and  Mathematics  in  the  first  tw’o  years 
of  their  course. 


ARTICLE  IX.— HONOUR  COURSES. 

Studemts  preparing  for  the  position  of  High  School  Masters 
are  recommended,  to  take  one  of  the  courses  that  qualify  for 
Specialists'  Certificates  under  the  Departmental  Regulations. 

The  Degree  of  M.A.  will  be  conferred  on  students  who 
take  Pass  standing  in  the  Pass  work,  and  first  class 
Honours  in  the  Honour  classes,  in  any  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing courses. 
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The  Degree  of  B.A.  will  be  conferred  on  candidates 
who  take  Pass  standing  in  the  Pass  work,  and  second  or 
third  class  Honours  in  the  Honour  classes  of  any  one  of 
the  following  courses : 

Course  A. — Literature  and  Philosophy. 

PASS  CLASSES. 


Junior  Latin. 
Junior  Greek, 
Junior  French, 
Junior  German, 


I Any  three. 


Junior  English,  \ 

Senior  English,  I Three. 
Junior  Philosophy.  ) 

Junior  Mathematics, 
Biology. 


Senior  Latin, 

Senior  Greek, 

Senior  Moderns, 

Senior  Philosophy, 

Junior  and  Senior  Political  Science, 
Junior  and  Senior  History. 


Any  three. 


HONOUR  CLASSES. 


Latin, 

Greek, 

Moderns, 

English, 

History, 

Political  Science, 
Mental  Philosophy, 
Moral  Philosophy. 


>Any  two. 


Course  B. — Mathematics  and  Physics. 

PASS  CLASSES. 


Junior  and  Senior  English, 
Junior  and  Senior  Mathematics, 
Junior  and  Senior  Physics, 
Junior  Philosophy. 
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Junior  History, 

Junior  Political  Science, 
Senior  Philosophy, 
Biology. 


|»Any  one. 


Junior  Latin, 

Senior  Latin, 

Junior  Greek, 

Senior  Greek, 

Junior  French, 

Senior  French, 

Junior  German, 

Senior  German. 

One  of  the  following  Honour  courses: 

1.  Mathematics -- Comprising  Honour  Mathematics,  First 
Honour  Physics  and  Practical  Astronomy. 

2.  Physics — Comprising  Honour  Physics,  subjects  i,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7,  of  Honour  Mathematics,  and  Descriptive  Astronomy. 


>Any  two. 


Course  C — Science.. 


PASS  CLASSES. 


Junior  English, 
Senior  English, 
Junior  Mathematics, 
Senior  Mathematics, 
Junior  Philosophy, 
Junior  Physics, 
Senior  Physics, 
Junior  Chemistry, 
Senior  Chemistry. 

Junior  Latin, 

Senior  Latin, 

Junior  Greek, 

Senior  Greek, 

Junior  French, 
Senior  French, 
Junior  German, 
Senior  German, 
Senior  Philosophy. 


^Nine. 


^Any  two. 


One  of  the  following  Honour  courses  : 

1.  Chemistry  and  Experimental  Physics. 

2.  Chemistry,  with  either  Botany  or  Animal  Biology. 

3.  Chemistry,  Geology,  Mineralogy. — Any  two. 


Specialists'  Courses. 

By  agreement  with  the  Education  Department,  candi- 
dates taking  either  the  M.A.  or  B.A.  Degree  under  any 
one  of  the  following  Honour  Courses  will  receive  the 
non-professional  qualification  of  Specialist. 

The  Degree  of  M.A.  will  be  conferred  on  students  who 
take  Pass  standing  in  the  Pass  work  and  first  class 
Honours  in  the  Honour  classes  in  any  one  of  the  follow- 
ing courses. 

The  Degree  of  B.  A.  will  be  conferred  on  candidates 
who  take  Pass  standing  in  the  Pass  work  and  second  or 
third  class  Honours  in  the  Honour  classes  of  any  one  of 
the  following  courses  : 

Course  I. — Classics. 

Pass  Classes. 

Junior  and  Senior  Latin 

Junior  and  Senior  Greek 

Junior  and  Senior  English 

Junior  and  Senior  Philosophy  

Junior  Mathematics 

Junior  History  (Greek  and  Roman) 

Honour  Classes. 


Honour  Latin,  Preliminary  and  Final 51,  52 

Honour  Greek,  Preliminary  and  Final 53 

Course  II. — English  and  History. 

Pass  Classes. 

Junior  and  Senior  Latin 50 

Junior  and  Senior  Greek 52 

Junior  and  Senior  English 58,  59 

Junior  Philosophy 66 

Junior  Mathematics 73 

Junior  History  (Modern)  62 

Junior  History  (Greek  and  Roman) 62,  63 

Senior  History  63 


Calendar  Page. 

50 

52 

58, 59 

66,  67 

73 

62,  63 
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Honour  Classes. 

Honour  English,  Preliminary,  Intermediate  and  Final...  59,  60 


Honour  History,  Preliminary 65 

Honour  Latin,  Preliminary 51 

Honour  Greek,  Preliminary 53 


Course  III. — Moderns  (English,  French  and  German) 
AND  History. 

Pass  Classes. 


Junior  and  Senior  Latin 50 

Junior  and  Senior  Moderns 54 

Junior  and  Senior  English 58,  59 

Junior  Philosophy 66 

Junior  Mathematics  73 


Junior  and  Senior  History  (Honour  percentage  required)  62,  63 
Honour  Classes. 

Honour  English,  Preliminary,  Intermediate  and  Final...  59,  60 


Honour  German,  Preliminary  and  Final 55 

Honour  French,  Preliminary  and  Final 56,  57 

Course  IV. — Mathematics. 

Pass  Classes. 

Junior  Latin 50 

Junior  Greek  or  Moderns 52,  54 

Junior  and  Senior  English 58,  59 

Junior  Philosophy  66 

Junior  and  Senior  Physics 76,  77 

Junior  Mathematics 73 

Honour  Classes. 

Preliminary  Honour  Physics,  with  Practical  Astronomy...  78 

Honour  Mathematics 74,  75 


Course  V — Mathematics  and  Physics. 
Pass  Classes. 


Junior  Latin 50 

Junior  Greek  or  Moderns 52,  54 

Junior  and  Senior  English 58,  59 

Junior  Philosophy 66 

Junior  and  Senior  Physics 76,  77 

Junior  and  Senior  Mathematics 73,  74 
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Honour  Classes. 


Preliminary  Honour  Physics,  with  Descriptive  Astronomy  78 

Final  Honour  Physics 78 

Honour  Mathematics:  No.  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7 74,  75 

Course  6. — Science. 

Pass  Classes, 

Junior  Latin 50 

Junior  Greek  or  Moderns 52,  54 

Junior  English 5^ 

Junior  and  Senior  Mathematics 73,  74 

Junior  and  Senior  Physics  (Laboratory  Pra(5lice  in  both)...  76,  77 

Junior  and  Senior  Chemistry 83 

Botany 79 

Animal  Biology 81 

Geology 89 

Mineralogy  I 86 

Honour  Classes. 

Preliminary  Honour  Chemistry 84 

Preliminary  and  Final  Honour  Botany 81,  82 

Preliminary  and  Final  Honour  Animal  Biology 82,  83 


Students  intending  to  teach  in  Ontario  are  referred  to 
the  Calendar  of  the  Ontario  Normal  College  for  informa- 
tion regarding  Professional  examinations. 


ARTICLE  X.— DEGREES  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  (Ph.D.) 

AND  DOCTOR  OF  SCIENCE  (D.Sc.) 

1.  Candidates  for  these  degrees  must  have  previously 
taken  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  the  subjects  they  propose 
to  offer,  or  must  satisfy  the  Senate  of  their  ability  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  course. 

2.  Neither  of  these  degrees  can  be  obtained  in  less  than 
four  years  from  the  date  of  Graduation  as  M.A. 

3.  Candidates  must  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  Senate 
of  the  course  they  intend  to  take,  at  least  two  years  before 
they  present  themselves  for  examination. 
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4-  All  candidates  must  submit  a thesis  on  some  subject 
connected  with  their  special  course,  embodying  the  re- 
sults of  original  investigation. 

Doctor  of  Daws  (LL.D.  ) 

This  degree  is  honorary,  and  is  awarded  for  literary, 
scientific  or  proLessional  distinction. 


SUBJECTS  OF  STUDY  FOR  B.A.  AND  M.A. 


LATIN. 

Professor — T.  R.  Glover,  M.A.  (Cambridge). 

Asst.- Professor — Rev.  A.  B.  Nicholson,  B.A. 

Tutors — Geneva  Misener,  H.  H.  Black,  B.A. 

Junior  Class. 

Latin  Grammar  (Allen  & Greenough). 

Latin  Composition  : {a)  Sentences  to  illustrate  Latin  Syntax  ; 
[b)  Translation  into  Latin  of  simple  continuous  English 
(Text-book : Fletcher  & Henderson’s  Latin  Prose  Com- 
position). 

Translation  of  simple  Latin  at  sight. 

Tacitus,  Agricola  (Church  & Brodribb). 

Horace,  Odes  III,  IV. 

Virgil,  Georgies  III,  IV. 

Extra-mural  students  are  charged  a fee  of  for  the  examina- 
tion of  the  exercises  which  they  must  do  during  the  session. 
Lecture  cards  to  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Nicholson. 

Senior  Class. 

Latin  Grammar. 

Latin  Composition. 

Translation  of  Latin  at  sight. 

Cicero,  Letters  1-40  tn  TyrreWs  Selection  (Macmillan). 

Virgil,  Mneid  X,  XI,  XII. 

Livy  I.  (Seeley). 

HONOURS. 

Candidates  for  Preliminary  and  Final  Honours  in  Latin 
should  note  that  special  stress  is  laid  on  Composition  and  Un- 
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seen  Translation.  Passages  will  also  be  set  for  translation  from 
the  books  specified  below.  The  paper  in  Roman  History  of  the 
class  in  Junior  History  must  also  be  taken  by  candidates  in  the 
Preliminary  examination. 

Students  will  find  help  in  the  following  books  : 

G.  Boissier  : Cicero- and  hts  Friends  ; The  Country  of  Horace  and 
Virgil, 

W.  W.  Capes:  University  Life  in  Ancient  Athens, 

D.  Comparetti : Virgil  in  the  Middle  Ages, 

J.  W.  Mackail:  Latin  Literature, 

F.  W.  H.  Myers:  Essays  Classical, 

H.  Nettieship  : Studies  in  Latin  Literature. 

They  will  also  find  advantage  in  using  the  Latin  Dictionary  of 
Lewis  & Short,  and  if  an  English- Latin  Dictionary  is  also  re- 
quired, that  of  Dr.  Wm.  Smith  is  recommended.  Instead  of  the 
editions  mentioned  below,  students  may  find  it  convenient  to  use 
the  Teubner  series. 


Preliminary  (igoo). 

(This  class  must  be  taken  at  least  one  year  before  the  Final 
examination.  It  may  also  be  taken  as  a Pass  class). 

Virgil,  Mnetd. 

Horace,  Epistles  and  Odes. 

Cicero,  Philippic  II  (Mayor)  Letters  (vol.  II,  Tyrrell,  Dublin 
University  Press.) 

Tacitus,  Annals  I -IV  (Furneaux). 

Livy  1. 

Juvenal,  The  13  Satires  (Mayor,  J.  D.  Duff). 

Suetonius  Augustus. 


Final  (1900). 

Virgil. 

Horace. 

Cicero,  Philippic  II. 

Pro  Murena. 

In  Catilinam  I-IV. 

Letters  (vol.  II,  Tyrrell). 

Tacitus,  Annals  I -VI. 

Livy  XXI,  XXII. 

Juvenal,  The  13  Satires  (Mayor,  J.  D.  Duff). 
Persius  (Conington). 

Catullus,  Selection  (Ellis,  Simcox,  Teubner). 
Lucretius  I (Munro,  Lee). 

Suetonius  (Shiickburgh). 
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IQOI. 

Virgil. 

Horace. 

Cicero,  Philippic  II  (Mayor). 

Pro  Murena  (Heitland)). 

De  Natu7'a  Deoriim  II  (J.B.  Mayor). 

Letters  (vol.  II,  Tyrrell,  Dublin  University  Press). 
Tacitus,  Annals  I-VI. 

Catullus,  Selection  (Ellis,  Teubner). 

Juvenal,  The  14  Satires  (Mayor,  T.  D.  Duff). 

Livy  I,  XXI,  XXII. 

Lucretius  I,  (Munro). 

Plautus  Miles  Gloriosus. 

Pliny,  Correspondence  with  Trajan  (Hardy). 

Propertius,  Selection  (Postgate). 

Quintilian  X (Peterson). 


Extra-mural  students  are  charged  a fee  of  ^5  for  the  examina- 
tion of  the  exercises  which  they  must  do  during  the  session. 
Lecture  cards  to  be  sent  to  Prof.  Glover. 


GREEK. 

Professor — Rev.  J.  Macnaughton,  M.A. 

Asst. -Professor — Rev.  A.  B.  Nicholson,  B.A. 

Tutor: — J.  Wallace,  M.A. 

Junior  Class. 

Greek  Grammar. 

Greek  Composition.  (Text-book  : Fletcher  & Nicholson’s 
Elementary  Greek  Prose  Composition), 

Translation  from  authors  not  specified. 

Plato,  Lysis, 

Homer,  Odyssey  XIII. 

Lysias,  Contra  Eratosthenem  and  Epitaphius, 

Extra-mural  students  are  charged  a fee  of  $3  for  the  examina- 
tion of  the  exercises  which  they  must  do  during  the  session. 
Lecture  cards  to  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Nicholson. 

Senior  Class. 

Thucydides  IV  (Graves). 

Homer,  Odyssey,  VI I -XI I (Merry). 

Greek  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Translation  from  authors  not  specified. 
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Honours. 

Candidates  for  Preliminary  and  Final  Honours  in  Greek 
should  note  that  special  stress  is  laid  on  Composition  and  Un- 
seen Translation.  Passages  will  also  be  set  for  translation  from 
the  books  specified  below.  The  paper  in  Greek  History  ot  the 
class  in  Junior  History  must  also  be  taken  by  candidates  in  the 
Preliminary  examination. 

Books  recommended  : 

Mahaffy,  Greek  Literature. 

Jevons,  Greek  Literature. 

Goodwin,  Greek  Grammar. 

Grote,  History  of  Greece. 

Thirl  wall,  History  of  Greece. 

Hogarth,  Philip  and  Alexander. 

Schuchhardt,  Schliemann' s Excavations. 

Jebb,  Homer. 

Instead  of  the  editions  mentioned  below  students  may  find  it 
convenient  to  use  the  Teubner  series. 

Preliminary. 

(The  examination  in  this  class  must  be  taken  at  least  one  year 
before  the  Final  examination). 

Thucydides  IV. 

Homer,  Odyssey,  V-XII  (Merry). 

Euripides,  Orestes  (Wedd). 

Sophocles,  Oedipus  Rex  (Jebb). 

Aristophanes,  Frogs  (Merry). 

Greek  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Final  (1900). 

Herodotus  VIII. 

Thucydides  III,  IV. 

Demosthenes,  De  Corona  (Holmes)  and  Olynthiacs  (Glover). 
Plato,  Republic,  I,  II,  III,  IV  (Campbell  & Jowett). 

Plutarch,  Solon,  Pericles  (vol.  I,  Teubner). 

Homer  Odyssey. 

iEschylus,  Agamemnon  (Sidgwick) 

Prometheus  (Sikes  and  Willson). 

Sophocles,  and  Oedipus  Rex. 

Euripides,  Medea. 

Aristophanes,  Clouds  (Merry),  Frogs  (Merry). 

Pindar,  Pythians  (Gildersleeve). 

Theocritus,  Selections. 

Extra-mural  students  are  charged  a fee  of  ^5  for  the  examina- 
tion of  the  exercises  which  they  must  do  during  the  session. 
Lecture]cards  to  be  sent  to  Professor  Macnaughton. 
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COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY  AND  SANSCRIT. 

Lecturer — Rev.  A.  B.  Nicholson,  B.A. 

r.  A Course  of  Lectures  on  Greek  and  Latin  Philology  (one 
hour  a week). 

For  reference:  Henry’s  Compar,  Grammar  of  Greek  and 
Latin. 

Brugmann’s  Compar,  Grammar. 

This  course  must  be  taken  by  all  Honour  candidates  in  Latin 
and  Greek. 

2.  Elements  of  the  Sanscrit  Language. 

Textbooks:  Perry’s  Sanscrit  Primer; 

Whitney’s  Sanscrit  Grammar. 

Lanman’s  Sanscrit  Reader. 


GERMAN,  FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN. 

I.  German. 

Professor- — J.  Macgillivrav,  Ph.D.  (Leipsic). 

Tutors— W.  Kemp,  B.A.,  E.  J.  Williamson,  B.A. 

Junior  Class. 

Gerstacker,  Irrfahrten  (Henry  Holt  & Co). 

Benedix,  Eigensinn. 

Jentsch,  Volkswirthschaftslehre,  I,  II,  III,  IV. 

Chamisso,  Peter  Schlemihl. 

Translation  from  authors  not  specified. 

German  Grammar. 

Writing  German  from  Dictation. 

Oral  and  Written  Composition  and  Translation  into  Ger- 
man, based  on  the  works  read. 

Senior  Class. 

Seidel,  Auf  der  Sonnen-Seite  (Heath  & Co). 

Eichendorff,  Aus  dem  Leben  eines  Taugenichts. 

Baumbach,  Der  Schwiegersohn  (D.  C.  Heath  & Co.). 
Heinrich  Heine,  Balladen  (Balladenbuch,  Simonson  [Henry 
Holt&Co.]). 

Haas,  Sturm -und  Dragperiode  der  Erde,  I. 

Jentsch,  Volkswirthschaftslehre,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  XIX. 
Translation  from  authors  not  specified. 

Writing  German  from  Dictation. 

Translation  into  German  (Otto’s  Materials,  Pt.  I). 

Oral  and  Written  Composition,  based  on  the  literature  read. 
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Honours. 

Preliminary . 

(The  examination  in  this  class  must  be  taken  at  least  one  year 
before  the  Final  examination.  This  class  and  First  Year  Honour 
French  may  be  taken  as  a Pass  class.) 

Felix  Dahn,  Gelimer. 

Schiller,  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Balladen  (Simonson). 
Goethe,  Iphigenie. 

Lessing,  Emilia  Gallotti. 

Translation  from  authors  not  specified. 

History  of  German  Literature  in  the  i8th  and  igth  centuries 
(Kluge,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  National-Litteratur). 
Writing  German  from  Dictation. 

Translation  into  German  (Otto  I). 

Oral  and  Written  Composition,  based  on  the  works  read. 
FtnaL 

(Unabridged  editions  only  are  to  be  used.) 

Flaischlen,  Neiiland. 

Felix  Dahn,  Gelimer. 

Freytag,  Die  Verlorene  Handschrift. 

Scheffel,  Ekkehard,  Der  Trompeter  von  Sakkingen. 
Deutsches  Balladenbuch  (Simonson). 

Schiller,  Don  Carlos,  Wallenstein,  Maria  Stuart,  Die  Jung- 
frau von  Orleans,  Wilhelm  Tell. 

Goethe,  Faust,  Egmont,  Torquato  Tasso,  Iphigenie. 

Lessing,  Nathan  der  Weise,  Emilia  Gallotti. 

Braune,  Gothische  Grarnmatik  (Ulfilas,  Mark  3,  4,  5). 
Wright’s  Primer  of  Old  High  German — Musspili,  Das  Lud- 
wigslieci,  Otfrid’s  Evangelienbuch. 

Wright’s  Primer  of  Middle  High  German — Hartman  von 
Ouwe,  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide,  Das  Nibelungenlied. 
Behagel,  Die  Deutsche  Sprache. 

Kluge,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  National-Litteratur. 
Translation  into  German  (Otto,  Pt.  I). 

Oral  and  Written  Composition  based  on  the  works  read. 

2.  French. 

Professor — J.  Macgillivray,  Ph.D.  (Leipsic). 

Tutors — W.  Kemp,  B.A.,  E.  J.  Williamson,  B.A. 

Junior  Class. 

Dumas,  La  Question  d’  Argent  (Heath  & Co). 

Anonymous,  La  Main  Malheureuse  (Heath  & Co). 
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Jules  Verne,  Le  Tour  du  Monde  en  quatre-vingts  Jours 
(Heath  & Co.) 

Maupassant,  La  Peur,  etc.  (Henry  Holt  & Co.) 

La  Fontaine,  Fables,  Bk.  1. 

Translation  from  unspecified  authors. 

Grammar. 

Writing  French  from  Dictation. 

Oral  and  Written  Composition  and  Translation  into  French; 
based  on  the  works  read. 

Senior  Class. 

H.  Greville,  Le  Moulin  Frappier  (MacMillan  & Co.) 

Halevy,  L’Abbe  Constantin. 

Copp^e,  Le  Morceau  de  Pain,  etc.  (Henry  Holt  & Co.) 
Augier,  Le  Geridre  de  M.  Poirier. 

La  Fontaine,  Fables,  Bks.  II,  III. 

Translation  from  unspecified  authors. 

Translation  into  French  Prose  (V.  Spiers). 

Written  French  from  Dictation. 

Oral  and  Written  Composition,  based  on  the  works  read. 

HONOURS. 

Preliminary, 

(The  examination  in  this  class  must  be  taken  at  least  one 
year  before  the  Final  examination.) 

A Daudet,  Tartarin  sur  les  Alpes. 

About,  Roman  d’  un  brave  Homme. 

Voltaire,  Mahomet. 

Moliere,  Les  Pr6cieuses  Ridicules. 

La  Fontaine,  Fables  VII-X. 

Translation  from  unspecified  authors. 

Translation  into  French  Prose  (V.  Spiers). 

Writing  French  from  Dictation. 

Oral  and  Written  Composition,  based  on  the  works  read. 
History  of  French  Literature  during  the  17th,  i8th  and  19th 
centuries,  with  the  outlines  of  the  preceding  periods. 
(Petit  de  Julleville). 

Final, 

(Unabridged  editions  only  are  to  be  used). 

A.  Daudet,  Tartarin  sur  les  Alpes,  Lettres  de  mon  Moulin. 
Pierre  Loti,  Pecheur  d’Islande. 

E.  Zola,  La  D4b4cle. 

About,  Roman  d’un  brave  Homme. 

Balzac,  Eugenie  Grandet. 
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Victor  Hugo,  Ruy  Bias,  Cromwell  Orientales,  Les  Mis6- 
rables,  Vol.  I. 

Chateaubriand,  Atala,  Ren6. 

Beaumarchais,  Le  Barbier  de  Seville. 

Voltaire,  La  Mort  de  C6sar,  Mahomet,  M^rope. 

La  Fontaine,  Fables. 

Moliere,  Les  Pr^cieuses  Ridicules,  Le  Bourgeois  gentil- 
homme,  L’Avare. 

Racine,  Mithridate,  Athalie,  Iphigenie. 

Corneille,  Le  Cid,  Pornp^e,  Polyeucte,  Horace. 

Translation  into  French  prose  (V.  Spiers). 

Oral  and  Written  Composition,  based  on  the  works  read. 
Cl^dat,  Morceaux  choisis  des  auteurs  fran9ais  du  rnoyen  ^ge 
(Vie  de  Saint  Alexis,  Chanson  de  Roland,  Huon  de  Bor- 
deaux, Le  Cheavoper  au  Lion,  Villehardouin). 

Brachet,  Grammaire  Historique  de  la  Langue  Fran9aise. 
Petit  de  Julleville,  Le9ons  de  Litt^rature  Fran9aise. 


3. — Italian. 

Professor — J.  Macgillivray,  Ph.D.  (Leipsic). 

Honours. 

Final. 

De  Amicis,  II  piu  bel  Giorno  della  Vita. 

Del  Testa,  Le  Conscienze  Elastiche. 

Carcano,  Lo  Nunziata. 

L.  Marenco,  Perch^  al  calvallo  gli  si  guarda  in  bocca  ? 

Tasso,  La  Gerusalernme  Liberata,  I,  11. 

Dante,  Inferno,  I-X. 

Writing  Italian  from  Dictation. 

Translation  from  unspecified  authors. 

Grammar  (Grandgent). 

Translation  into  Italian  (Grandgent’s  Italian  Composition). 

History  of  Italian  Literature  (Snell’s  Primer  of  Italian 

Literature  [Macmillan  & Co.]) 

Note — Extra-mural  students  must  obtain  competent  teachers 
for  oral  instruction,  and  no  candidate  will  be  accepted  who  fails 
in  the  oral  examination.  Pass  candidates  may  take  the  oral 
examination  at  outside  centres,  provided  an  examiner  approved 
by  the  Senate  be  obtained.  Final  Honour  candidates  must  pass 
their  oral  examination  at  the  University. 
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ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Professor — James  Cappon,  M.A. 

Tutors — Thurlow  Fraser,  Jas.  Duff. 

Junior  Class. 

1.  Practical  course  in  Rhetoric  and  Composition. 

2.  Analysis  of  style  in  connection  with  the  study  of  passages 

from  Bacon,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Addison,  Johnson,  White  of 
Selborne,  De  Quincey,  Washington  Irving,  Macaulay, 
Ruskin. 

The  following  texts  (from  which  passages  for  analysis  will  be 
selected)  may  be  procured  from  Maynard  Merrill  & Co.,  New 
York,  12  cents  each: 

Bacon’s  Essays  (selected). 

Irving’s  Sketch-book  (Westminster  Abbey,  Visit  to  Shake- 
speare’s Birthplace). 

De  Quincey,  Joan  of  Arc. 

Macaulay’s  Essay  on  Boswell’s  Johnson. 

Ruskin,  Modern  Painters  (Calais  Tower). 

3.  A detailed  study  (in  class)  of  the  following  works : 

Chaucer,  Prologue  to  Canterbury  Tales.  (The  descriptions 
of  the  Knight,  Squire,  Prioress,  Monk,  Friar,  Student, 
Merchant,  Doctor,  Shipman,  Parson). 

Shakespeare,  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Longfellow,  Prelude,  Nuremberg,  The  Belfry  of  Bruges, 
The  Skeleton  in  Armour,  Amalfi,  The  Village  Black- 
smith, The  Day  is  Done,  The  Secret  of  the  Sea. 
Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Sections  I to  XII. 

Senior  Class. 

I. 

The  following  works  will  be  read  in  class : 

{a)  Shakespeare,  Hamlet. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  Books  1. 

Carlyle,  Essay  on  Burns. 

{h)  Dryden,  the  descriptions  of  Achitophel  and  Zimri  in 
Absalom  and  Achitophel. 

Alexander’s  Feast. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot  (Satires). 

(Study  Gosse,  Eighteenth  Century  Literature,  Chaps. 

I and  IV,  in  connection  with  Dryden  and  PCpe). 
Johnson,  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes. 

Gray,  Elegy,  Ode  on  Eton  College. 

Collins,  Ode  to  Liberty,  Ode  to  the  Passions. 
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Goldsmith,  Deserted  Village. 

Burns,  The  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night,  A Bard’s  Epitaph, 
To  a Mouse,  Lament  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  The 
Twa  Dogs,  The  Auld  Farmer’s  Salutation  to  his  Mare. 
Wordsworth,  To  My  Sister,  Lucy  Gray,  Ruth. 

In  addition  an  acquaintance  with  the  following  works  is  re- 
quired : 

Macaulay,  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson. 

Lowell  on  Pope  (My  Study  Windows). 

11. 

Development  of  poetry  and  poetic  forms. 

The  development  of  the  rhymed  couplet. 

Development  of  Blank  Verse. 

History  of  the  ballad  form,  with  modern  developments. 
History  of  the  Sonnet. 

(The  Extra-mural  student  may  consult  Corson’s  Primer  of 
English  Verse,  and  Gunmere’s  Poetics). 

III. 

{a)  Le(5fures  on  the  History  of  the  English  Language. 

(h)  Specimens  of  Early  English  (Morris  & Skeat,  Part  II). 
Extradfs  I (Robert  of  Gloucester)  and  VII  (Cursor 
Mundi). 

(c)  For  Extra-mural  students : O.  F.  Emerson’s  History 
of  the  English  Language  (Macmillan  & Co.).  Chaps, 
III,  IV,  V,  VII,  IX,  X,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVII,  XVIII, 
XIX,  XX,  XXI,  XXII. 

Honours. 

Preliminary, 

1.  Anglo-Saxon:  (Sweet’s  Anglo-Saxon  Reader). 

Alfred’s  Preface  to  the  Ctira  Pastor  alts, 
Alfred’s  Translation  of  Boethius. 

Alfred’s  Wars  with  the  Danes. 

^Ifric’s  Life  of  King  Oswald. 

Extrac5t  from  the  Beowulf,  lines  1-150. 

The  Battle  of  Maldon. 

2.  Skeat,  Principles  of  English  Etymology  (chaps.  VII,  X,  XL 

XVIII,  XIX,  XXI). 

(For  Extra-mural  student : O.  F.  Emerson’s  History  of 
the  English  language  (Macmillan  & Co.) 

3.  Ten  Brink,  Early  English  Literature,  Bk.  1. 

Morris  and  Skeat,  Specimens  of  Early  English  Literature 
Extracts  I and  VII). 

Tennyson,  Ulysses. 
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Inter  mediate. 

Byron,  Bride  of  Abydos,  Childe  Harold,  Canto  III. 

Wordsworth,  The  Prelude,  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV;  the  poems 
published  as  “Lyrical  Ballads”;  the  poems  published 
as  “ Memorials  of  a Tour  in  Scotland  (1803)”;  poems 

“dedicated  to  National  Independence  and  Liberty,” 
Part  I ; The  Old  Cumberland  Beggar,  Yew  Trees,  She 
was  a Phantom  of  Delight,  I Wandered  Lonely  as  a 
Cloud,  Song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle,  Laoda- 
mia,  Dion,  Peter  Bell,  Fidelity,  Ode  to  Duty,  Character 
of  the  Happy  Warrior,  Ode  on  Immorality,  Excursion, 
Book  I. 

Coleridge,  Shelley  (Ward’s  Selections  in  “The  English 
Poets”). 

Keats,  Ode  on  a Grecian  Urn,  Ode  to  a Nightingale, 
Isabella,  Lamia. 

Clough,  The  Bothie,  Through  a Glass  Darkly,  Ah ! yet 
Consider  It  Again  ! Qua  Cursum  Ventus. 

Browning,  {a)  Grammarian’s  Funeral,  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
Fra  Lippo  Lippi,  Pictor  Ignotus,  The  Bishop  orders  his 
Tomb,  Bishop  Blougram,  How  it  Strikes  a Contempor- 
ary, Epistle  of  Karshish,  Cleon,  {h)  Abt  Volger,  Rabbi 
Ben  Ezra,  A Toccata  of  Galuppi’s,  The  Laboratory, 
The  Glove,  Dis  Aliter  Visum,  Youth  and  Art,  Waring, 
The  Englishman  in  Italy,  Old  Pictures  in  Florence. 

Arnold,  On  Translating  Homer,  Essays  on  Wordsworth 
and  Byron  (Essays  in  Criticism,  Second  Series). 

Final. 

Candidates  will  take  A or  B in  the  following  sections: 

A. 

Carlyle,  Life  and  Letters  of  Cromwell  [Introduction;  Parts 
I and  II;  Letters  CXXXIX  and  CXL  (Part  VI);  Letter 
CLXXXVIII  (Part  VII).] 

Scott,  Old  Mortality. 

Emerson,  The  Method  of  Nature,  Literary  Ethics  (Essays 
and  Orations. 

Arnold,  Essays  in  Criticism  (First  Series). 

De  Quincey,  On  Style  (Historical  and  Critical  Essays). 

Browning,  Strafford,  A Blot  in  the  ’Scutcheon. 

Clough,  Religious  Poems  (except  Fragments  of  the  Mys- 
tery), Amours  de  Voyage. 

In  addition  the  candidate  is  expected  to  understand  the  value 
of  the  following  works  as  interpretations  of  life,  and  to  answer 
questions  of  a general  nature  on  their  style  and  methods : 
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Scott,  The  Antiquary. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair. 

Hawthorne,  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

Carlyle,  Life  of  John  Sterling. 

Emerson,  The  American  Scholar. 

B. 

ROMANCE  PHILOLOGY. 

1.  The  poetry  of  Chaucer  is  the  centre  of  studies  in  this 

course,  and  is  treated  mainly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
historical  relations  of  his  forms  of  v^rs^fand  artistic  methods, 

2.  Origin  and  development  of  the  odtosyllabic  couplet ; origin 

and  development  of  decasyllabic  verse. 

3.  The  Compleynte  unto  Pite,  The  Book  of  the  Duchess, 

House  of  Fame,  and  The  Legend  of  Dido  (Legend  of 
Good  Women),  will  be  taken  up  for  the  study  of  Chaucer’s 
materials.  Use  Skeat’s  Editions  of  Chaucer’s  Minor 
Poems  and  The  Legend  of  Good  Women. 

4.  Development  of  the  sonnet-form  and  its  use  by  Petrarch, 

Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton  and  Wordsworth. 

5.  The  structure  of  the  stanza,  in  Proven9al  and  Italian  poetry, 

and  in  Chaucer. 

Consult  Ten  Brink,  Chaucer’s  Sprache  and  Verskunst. 
Sandras,  Etude  sur  Chaucer. 

Schipper,  Altenglische  Metrik  (Englische  Metrik, 
Erster  Theil). 

Grober,  Romanische,  philologie  (Romanische 
Verslehre  von  E.  Stengel). 

Bartsch,  Grundriss  zur  Geschichte  der  proven, 
cal.  Litt. 

Dante,  De  Vulgar!  Eloquio.  Lib.  2. 

For  Extra  Mural  Students. 

Junior  Class. 

Subjects  of  study  the  same  as  those  for  intra-mural  students. 
A fee  of  is  charged  for  tutorial  assistance. 

Senior  Class. 

Subjects  of  study  the  same  as  those  for  intra-mural  students. 
A fee  of  ^5  is  charged  for  tutorial  assistance. 

Honours. 

The  subjects  of  study  for  Honours  are  the  same  as  those  for 
intra-mural  students.  A corresponding  class  will  be  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  extra-mural  students  in  this  depart- 
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ment,  and  in  connection  with  it,  a special  course  of  ledfures  will 
be  given.  The  course  will  consist  of  extracSts  from  Professor 
Cappon’s  lec5tures,  seledted  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting 
methods  of  analysis  and  criticism,  and  accompanied  by  papers 
containing  hints  for  study  and  prescribing  themes  for  exercises 
and  essays.  This  course  is  voluntary,  and  a corresponding  tutor 
has  been  appointed  to  communicate  with  extra-mural  students 
who  may  wish  to  take  it. 

A special  fee  ol  ten  dollars  will  be  charged  for  this  course. 

N.B. — Candidates  who  do  not  take  the  full  course  described 
above  must  at  least  take  the  part  relating  to  exercises  and 
essays.  For  this  part  alone  the  fee  will  be  five  dollars. 


HISTORY. 

Professor — Rev.  George  D.  Ferguson,  B.A. 

Tutor — N.  A.  Brisco,  B.A. 

Junior  Class. 

A. 

Lectures  on : 

The  Study  of  History,  its  methods  and  purposes. 

The  Fall  ot  the  Roman  Empire  and  rise  of  new  nation- 
alities. 

The  Feudal  System. 

The  Crusades. 

The  struggle  of  the  Towns  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  inde- 
pendence. 

The  growth  of  Monarchy,  especially  in  France. 

Students  will  also  be  examined  on  : 

Hallain’s  Middle  Ages,  Chaps  I to  VII. 

Henderson’s  Historical  Documents  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Books  recommended  to  be  read : 

Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Guizot’s  History  of  France. 

Guizot’s  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe. 

Instead  of  the  above.  Honour  students  in  Classics  will 
be  allowed  to  substitute  Greek  and  Roman  History  as 
follows : 

Greek  History. 

{a)  A knowledge  of -the  general  history  of  Greece  as  contained 
in  Smith’s  Student’s  History  of  Greece. 

(6)  The  history  in  detail  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  of  the 
rise  of  the  Macedonian  power. 
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Roman  History, 

(а)  A knowledge  of  the  general  history  of  Rome  as  contained 
in  Mommsen’s  History  of  Rome  (abridged). 

(б)  Roman  History  in  detail,  from  the  time  of  the  Gracchi 
(inclusive)  to  the  accession  ot  Tiberius. 

Senior  Class. 

Lectures  on : 

The  development  of  representative  government. 

The  British  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Canadian  Constitution. 

Students  will  also  be  examined  on  : 

Hallam’s  Middle  Ages,  Chaps.  VIII  and  IX. 

Green’s  Larger  History  of  English  People. 

Bourinot’s  Constitution  of  Canada. 

Books  recommended  to  be  read  : 

Freeman’s  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution. 
Kingsford’s  History  of  Canada. 

Bryce’s  American  Commonwealth. 

Fortnightly  essays  are  required  in  each  class  : 

For  Extra- Mtiral  Students, 

Junior  Class. 

Text-books:  Hallam’s  Middle  Ages,  Chaps.  I to  VII. 
Hendersop’s  Historical  Documents  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Students  are  also  required  to  make  themselves  familiar 
with  other  books  mentioned  below,  and  to  write  essays  in 
connection  with  them,  which  are  to  be  given  in  punctually 
at  the  time  stated. 

The  Hansa  (Story  of  the  Nations  Series). 

Essay  :The  Hanseatic  League  and  its  Influence.  Oct. 
14th. 

The  Popes  and  the  Hohenstauffen  (Epochs  of  Church 
History  Series). 

Hallam’s  Middle  Ages,  ch.  V. 

Essay  : Innocent  III  and  the  Hohenstauffen.  Nov.  loth. 
The  Tuscan  Republics.  (Story  of  the  Nations  Series). 
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Hallam’s  Middle  Ages,  ch.  III. 

Essay:  The  Lombard  and  the  Tuscan  Leagues.  Dec.ist. 
Hallam’s  Middle  Ages,  ch.  IV. 

Essay:  The  Cortes  of  Spain.  Dec.  22nd. 

The  Crusades,  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  (Epoch  Senes.). 
Prescott’s  Robertson’s  Charles  V,  Introduction  on  the 
progress  of  the  History  of  Europe  to  the  XVI  century. 
The  Crusades.  (Story  of  the  Nations  series). 

Essay:  The  influence  of  the  Crusades  on  Europe.  Jan. 
i8th. 

The  French  Revolution  and  the  First  Empire,  by  Wm. 
O’Connor  Morris.  (Epoch  Series). 

Essay:  The  state  of  Europe  just  before  the  French 
Revolution.  Feb.  loth. 

Allison’s  History  of  Europe,  ist  series,  ch.  LXXVII. 

Life  and  correspondence  of  Price  Talleyrand,  part  VIII. 
Essay  : The  Congress  of  Vienna.  March  loth. 

Senior  Class. 

Text  books:  Hallam’s  Middle  Ages,  ch.  VIII  and  IX. 

Green’s  Larger  History  of  the  English  people. 
Hallam’s  Middle  Ages,  ch.  VIII. 

Essay : The  English  Courts  under  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
Oct.  20th. 

The  Early  Plantagenets,  by  Rev.  W.  Stubbs,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Chester.  (Epoch  Series). 

Essay:  The  Constitutional  changes  made  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II  and  Edward  I.  Nov.  17th. 

Hallam’s  Middle  Ages,  ch.  VIII,  and  Green’s  Larger  His- 
tory of  the  English  people,  vol.  2nd. 

Essay : The  formation  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  growth  of  Parliament.  Dec.  15th. 

Froude’s  History  of  England. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  by  Prof.  M.  Creighton,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don. (English  Statesmen  Series). 

Essay:  Cardinal  Wolsey’s  Foreign  Policy.  Jan.  13th. 
Carlyle’s  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Oliver  Cromwell  by  Fred.  Harrison.  (English  Statesmen 
Series). 

Cromwell’s  Place  in  History  by  S.  H.  Gardiner. 
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Essay : Oliver  Cromv/ell  as  a Statesman.  Feb.  loth. 
Bryce’s  American  Commonwealth,  part  I. 

Essay : A comparison  of  the  American  Congress  with 
the  British  Parliament.  March  8th. 

Honours. 

Preliminary . 

Lectures  on  the  general  principles  of  Government. 

Students  will  also  be  examined  on  : 

Stubbs’  Constitutional  History  of  England,  vols.  I,  II  and 
III,  and  Seledt  Charters. 

Gneist’s  English  Constitution. 

Guizot’s  Representative  Government. 

Rousseau’s  Social  Contradt. 

Mill’s  Representative  Government. 

Books  recommended  : 

Machiavelli’s  Prince. 

Dicey’s  The  Law  and  the  Constitution. 

Hearn’s  Government  ot  England. 

Kemble’s  Anglo-Saxons  in  England. 

Final. 

Lec5tures : (<2)  A comparison  of  the  British  Constitution 
with  other  constitutions,  especially  with  that  of  the 
United  States.  (6)  On  the  Government  of  Colonies. 
On  the  Foreign  policy  of  Britain. 

Students  will  also  be  examined  on : 

Hallam’s  Constitutional  History  of  England. 

May’s  Constitutional  History. 

Bryce’s  American  Commonwealth. 

Bagehot’s  English  Constitution. 

Houston’s  Constitutional  Documents  of  Canada. 

Books  recommended  : 

Todd’s  Parliamentary  Government  in  England. 

Todd’s  Parliamentary  Government  in  the  British  Colonies. 
De  Tocqueville’s  Democracy  in  America. 

Besides  the  Essays  mentioned,  frequent  exercises  will  be  pre- 
scribed in  both  Honour  and  Pass  classes,  based  on  the  text-books, 
which  the  Tutor  will  carefully  examine  and  submit  to  the  Pro- 
fessor, and  notes  and  suggestions  will  be  offered  which  will 
afford  assistance  to  the  student.  A fee  of  $3.00  for  the  Junior 
Class  and  #5.00  for  the  Senior  and  Honour  Classes,  payable 
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with  the  Registration  fee  not  later  than  the  i6th  October,  is 
required. 

The  books  mentioned  in  connecStion  with  the  prescribed  essays 
are  suggested  as  easily  procured  and  at  little  cost,  but  others  of 
equal  value  may  be  substituted. 

Both  Intra  and  Extra-mural  Students  in  Honours  are  required 
to  write  the  following  essays — and  in  writing  them  to  .show  some 
acquaintance  with  original  authorities. 

Preliminary . 

1.  The  Judicial  Systems  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  including  an 

account  of  the  Manorial  Courts.  Oct.  12th. 

2.  The  administration  of  the  Norman  Kings  in  regard  to  [a) 

Feudalism,  {h)  the  Church,  (r)  the  Army.  Nov.  23rd. 

3.  The  Curia  Regis,  especially  in  its  development  under  the 

Plantagenet  kings.  Dec.  22nd. 

4.  A critical  view  of  the  Magna  Charta.  Jan.  17th. 

5.  Government  of  Estates.  Feb.  i6th. 

6.  Municipal  government  in  the  15th  century.  Mar.  22. 

Final, 

1.  The  development  of  English  Guilds.  Oct.  20th. 

2.  The  Parish  in  its  earlier  form  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 

Norman  governments,  and  later  after  the  Reformation. 

Nov.  17th. 

3.  The  influence  of  the  Crown  since  the  Revolution.  Dec.  15th. 

4.  The  government  of  Colonies.  Jan.  19th. 

5.  Party  government,  its  evils  and  its  merits.  Feb.  i8th. 

6.  The  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States.  March  i6th. 


MENTAL  AND  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy — John  Watson,  M.A., 
LL.D. 

Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy — S.  W.  Dyde,  D.Sc. 
Tutor  in  Moral  Philosophy — R.  Burton,  M.A. 

Tutor  in  Mental  Philosophy — R.  Burton,  M.A. 

Junior  Class — Professor  Dyde. 

Lectures  on  the  method  and  aim  of  Philosophy.  The  history 
of  Greek  reflection.  Study  of  Plato’s  Theaetetus  and  Aristotle’s 
Ethics  (Peters’  or  Weldon’s  translation).  Attendance  and  exer- 
cises are  compulsory. 
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Books  recommended  to  be  read  : 

Plato,  Republic;  Wallace,  Epicureanism;  Carlyle,  Sartor 
Resartiis;  Herbert  Spencer,  Justice. 

Senior  Class — Professor  Watson. 

Text-book  : Watson’s  Outline  of  Philosophy  with  Notes  Historic- 
al and  Critical.  Supplementary  Lectures,  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day. Attendance  is  compulsory. 

Note. — Candidates  in  Junior  and  Senior  Philosophy,  who  do 
not  pass  the  April  or  supplemental  examination,  must  in  the 
session  in  which  they  desire  again  to  try  the  examination  write 
the  essays  prescribed  for  extra-mural  students,  hand  them  in  to 
the  tutor  for  examination  and  corredtion,  and  pay  to  the  Regis- 
trar the  tutorial  fee. 

For  Extra-Mural  Students. 

Junior  Class. 

Students  are  expected  to  show  familiarity  with  the  substance 
of  the  books  mentioned  below.  They  are  recommended  to  take 
up  the  work  in  the  following  order  : 

1.  Schwegler,  History  of  Philosophy,  XI-XV. 

Ferrier,  Lectures  on  Greek  Philosophy,  pp.  210-303. 

Plato,  Theastetus  (Dyde’s  Translation). 

Plato,  Republic,  Bks.  I,  11. 

Essay  for  15th  Oct:  The  relation  of  Plato  to  the  Soph- 
ists. 

2.  Plato,  Republic,  Bks.  Ill,  VII. 

Schwegler,  History  of  Philosophy,  XIV. 

Ferrier,  Lec5tures  an  Greek  Philosophy,  pp.  304-365. 

"^Essay  for  ist  Nov.:  Plato’s  Theory  of  Education. 

3.  Aristotle,  Nicomachean  Ethics,  (Peters’  Translation). 

Schwegler,  History  of  Philosophy,  XVI . 

F'erner,  Lectures  on  Greek  Philosophy,  pp.  366-419. 

Essay  for  21st  Dec.:  The  relation  of  Aristotle’s  Ethics 
to  his  Psychology. 

4.  Schwegler,  History  of  Philosophy,  XVII-XXI. 

Ferrier,  Ledtures  on  Greek  Philosophy. 

Capes,  Stoicism  (New  York  : Pott,  Young  Co). 

Wallace,  Epicureanism. 

Essay  for  ist  Feb.:  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism. 

5.  Schwegler,  History  of  Philosophy,  XXII-XXVI.f 

Essay  for  T5th  Feb.:  The  Principles  of  the  Cartesian 
Philosophy. 

*Nettleship’s  article  on  “ Plato’s  Theory  of  Education  ” in  Hellenica  (Rivingtons) 
is  very  valuable,  but  a knowledge  of  it  will  not  be  required. 

fSee  also  Caird’s  article  “ Cartesianism, ” in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
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6.  Schwegler,  History  of  Philosophy,  XXVI I -XXXV. 

Fraser,  Selections  from  Berkeley. 

Fraser,  Berkeley,  (Blackwood’s  Philosophical  Classics). 
Essay  for  14th  March  : The  Development  of  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Berkeley. 

For  the  examination,  correction  and  return  of  the  essays  a 
Tutor’s  fee  of  three  dollars  is  charged.  The  essays  are  to  be 
sent  to  Professor  Dyde,  and  the  fee  to  the  Registrar. 

Senior  Class. 

Students  will  be  examined  upon  Watson’s  “ Selections  from 
Mill,”  “Outline  of  Philosophy,  with  Supplementary  Notes 
Historical  and  Critical,”  and  “ Hedonistic  Theories.”  Weekly 
exercises  will  be  prescribed,  covering  the  whole  of  this  work. 
These  are  compulsory,  and  they  will  be  examined  and  corrected 
by  a Tutor,  under  supervision  of  the  Professor.  To  compensate 
the  Tutor,  a special  fee  of  ^5  is  charged,  which  must  be  sent  to 
the  Registrar  at  the  time  of  registration.  The  first  exercise 
must  be  sent  in  by  the  middle  of  October. 

Preliminary  Honour  Class — Professor  Watson. 

(This  class  may  be  taken  as  a Pass  Class). 

Critical  Study  of  the  Philosophy  of  Kant : 

Text-books  : Watson’s  Selections  from  Kant,  and  Caird’s 
Critical  Account  of  the  Philosophy  of  Kant. 
Final  Honours. 

Students  desiring  to  write  for  Honours  in  Latin,  Greek, 
Moderns,  English,  History  or  Political  Science  may  com- 
plete their  Honour  Course  by  taking  any  one  of  the  follow- 
ing departments  : 

A.  First  Department. 

Critical  Study  of  the  Philosophy  of  Kant  (See  Preliminary 
Honour  Class).  Professor  Watson. 

Special  Classes  for  99-00. 

Critical  Study  of  Hegel’s  Wissenschaft  der  Logik.  Professor 
Watson. 

English  Philosophy  in  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries.  Professor 
Dyde. 

Essays  for  the  class  of  English  Philosophy : 

15th  Nov.:  Relation  of  Locke  to  Hobbes. 

20th  Dec.:  Green’s  Analysis  of  Locke.  (Green’s  introduc- 
tion to  Hume.) 
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jth  Dec.:  Spencer’s  Unknowable.  (Spencer’s  First  Prin- 
ciples. Caird’s  Evolution  of  Religion,  Vol.  I.) 

14th  March  : Bradley’s  Interpretation  of  the  Absolute. 

(Bradley’s  Appearance  and  Reality;  A New 
Theory  of  the  Absolute:  Contemp.  Rev. 
for  Nov.  and  Dec.,  1894.) 

Candidates  will  be  examined  on  the  following  works  : 

Kant,  as  in  Preliminary  Honour  Class. 

Bacon,  Novum  Organum. 

Hobbes,  Leviathan. 

Locke,  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding. 

Hume,  A Treatise  on  Human  Nature. 

Mill,  Watson’s  Selections. 

Spencer,  First  Principles,  Data  of  Ethics. 

Books  recommended  to  be  read  : 

Bacon,  Essays  and  Advancement  of  Learning  ; Spedding, 
The  Life  and  Times  of  Bacon ; Selections  from  Milton’s 
Prose  Works;  Dryden,  Religio  Laici,  The  Hind  and  the 
Panther;  Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  An  Essay  on  Man; 
Green,  Introduction  to  Hume;  Carlyle,  Heroes  and  Hero- 
Worship;  Darwin,  Origin  of  Species;  Matthew  Arnold,  Lit- 
erature and  Dogma ; Bradley,  Appearance  and  Reality. 

B.  Second  Department. 

Critical  study  of  the  Philosophy  of  Kant  (see  Preliminary  Hon- 
our Class).  Professor  Watson. 

Special  Classes  for  Session  99-00. 

Lectures  on  The  Philosophy  of  Aristotle.  Professor  Watson. 
Greek  thought  with  special  reference  to  Plato’s  Republic  and 
Aristotle’s  Poetics.  Professor  Dyde. 

Essays  for  Class  in  Plato  : 

15th  Nov.:  Pater’s  conception  of  Plato.  (Pater’s  Plato 
and  PlatonismO 

20th  Dec.:  Hegel’s  Estimate  of  Greek  Individualism.  (See 
Hegel’s  Philosophy  of  Right  and  History  of 
Philosophy). 

7th  Feb.:  Greek  ^Esthetics.  Plato  Republic  II,  III,  and 
Aristotle,  Poetics. 

14th  March  : Stoicism  and  Early  Christianity. 
Candidates  will  be  examined  on  the  following  works : 
Kant,  as  in  Preliminary  Honour  Class, 

Plato,  Theastetus,  Republic, 
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Aristotle,  De  Anima,  Ethics  and  Politics. 

Mill,  System  of  Logic,  Utilitarianism. 

Books  recommended  to  be  read  : 

Campbell,  Translation  of  ^schylus;  Whitelaw,  Transla- 
tion of  Sophocles  ; Way,  Translation  of  Euripides;  Butcher. 
Aristotle’s  Theory  of  Poetry  and  Fine  Art;  J.  E.  Harrison, 
Introdudtory  Studies  in  Greek  Art ; Bosanquet,  History  of 
^Esthetic  ; Pater,  Plato  and  Platonism  ; VVallace,  Epicur- 
eanism . 

C.  Third  Department. 

Critical  Study  of  the  Philosophy  of  Kant.  (See  Preliminary 
Honour  Class).  Professor  Watson. 

Special  Classes  for  Session  gg-oo. 

Critical  Study  of  Hegel’s  Wissenschaft  der  Logik.  Professor 
Watson. 

Examination  of  Hegel’s  Philosophy  of  Right  (Dyde’s  translation). 
Professor  Dyde. 

Essays  for  Class  in  Hegel : 

15th  Nov.:  Morality  and  Social  Ethics.  (Wallace’s  Philos- 
ophy of  Mind,  Essay  V and  text,  pp.  112-166). 
20th  Dec.:  Realization  of  Idea  in  History.  (Philosophy  of 
History). 

7th  Feb.:  The  State  as  Organism.  {Mind  for  Jan.  ’g8,  Int, 
Journal  of  Ethics^  July  ’gg). 

14th  March  : Art,  Religion  and  Philosophy. 

Candidates  will  be  examined  on  the  following  works : 

Kant,  as  in  Preliminary  Honour  Class. 

Descartes,  Discourse  on  Method  and  Meditations. 
Spinoza,  Ethica,  De  Intellectus  Emendatione. 

Hegel,  Philosophy  of  History,  Philosophy  of  Right. 

Books  recommended  to  be  read  : 

Caird,  Hegel;  Wallace,  Hegel’s  Philosophy  of  Mind,  Pro- 
legomena to  the  Study  of  Hegel’s  Philosophy. 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

Students  desiring  to  write  for  Honours  in  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy  may  take  A and  B,  A and  C,  or  B 
and  C. 

Students  taking  the  full  course  in  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy  will  meet  Professor  Watson  for  the  independ- 
ent investigation  of  philosophical  systems  and  theories. 
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Books  recommended  to  be  used,  and  essays: 

See  the  several  departments. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  candidates  for  Honours  in 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  should  acquire  a competent  know- 
ledge of  German. . 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

Professor — Adam  Short,  M.A. 

Tutor — }.  D.  Cannon. 

Students  are  recommended  to  take  the  class  of  Junior  Philoso- 
phy not  later  than  that  of  Junior  Political  Science. 

Junior  Class. 

The  lectures  will  include  a discussion  of  the  general 
principles  of  Political  Economy. 

Text-book  for  general  reference : Gide’s  Principles  of 
Political  Economy. 

Senior  Class. 

The  lectures  will  include  a critical  examination  of  the 
leading  theories  of  the  State,  and  a discussion  of  the  na- 
ture of  Social  and  Political  Relations. 

In  both  classes  essays  will  be  required. 

For  Extra-mural  Students. 

Junior  Class. 

Political  Economy. 

Candidates  will  be  examined  on  the  following  books  : 

Marshall’s  Economics  of  Industry. 

Jevon’s  Money  and  Mechanism  of  Exchange. 

Toynbee’s  Industrial  Revolution. 

Essays  during  Session  1899-1  goo. 

Relation  of  the  economic  to  the  social  life.  Marshall,  Bk. 
I ; Toynbee. 

The  growth  of  free  industry.  Marshall,  Bk.  I ; Toynbee. 
Rent,  its  nature  and  the  conditions  on  which  it  depends. 

Toynbee,  chap.  12  ; Marshall. 

Trade  Unions  and  their  influence.  Marshall,  Bk.  VI. 
Toynbee,  chaps,  ii  and  14. 
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Credit  documents  and  their  function  in  modern  trade. 
Jevons. 

Nature  of  modern  industrial  organization.  Marshall,  Bk. 
IV  ; Toynbee. 

The  place  of  capital  in  produdtion.  Marshall,  Bk.  II  ; 
chap.  4 ; Bk.  VI,  chaps.  6,  7,  8. 

A fee  of  $3.00  is  required. 

Senior  Class. 

Theory  of  the  State. 

Candidates  will  be  examined  on  the  following  books  : 

Plato’s  Republic,  Books  I-VI. 

Locke’s  Treatise  on  Civil  Government,  Book  II. 

Leroy  Beaulieu,  The  Modern  State. 

Essays  during  Session  1899-1900  : 

Socrates’  argument  in  supporl:  of  Justice.  Republic,  Bk.  I. 
A comparison  of  the  views  of  Plato  and  Locke  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  State.  Plato,  Bk.  II;  Locke,  Bk.  II, 
chaps.  2,  7,  8. 

A general  examination  of  Locke’s  view  of  the  State. 

A general  examination  of  Plato’s  view  of  the  State. 

The  relations  of  individuals  to  Society.  Leroy  Beaulieu. 
Comparison  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  State. 

The  fundtion  of  the  State.  Leroy  Beaulieu. 

A fee  of  $3.00  is  required. 

HONOURS. 

Preliminary . 

This  Class  will  meet  for  the  discussion  of  Economic, 
Social  and  Political  Principles,  and  for  the  critical  reading 
of  portions  of  the  works  prescribed  for  Honours. 

A course  of  lectures  will  be  given  on  Canadian  Eco- 
nomic and  Political  History. 

Candidates  will  be  examined  on  the  following  books  : 

Political  Economy. 

Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations. 

Mill’s  Principles  of  Political  Economy. 

Nicholson’s  Principles  of  Economics,  Vol.  I. 

Ingram’s  History  of  Political  Economy. 
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Society  and  the  State. 

Aristotle’s  Politics. 

Mill’s  Representative  Government. 

Maine’s  Ancient  Law. 

Carlyle’s  Sartor  Resartus  and  Past  and  Present. 
Willoughby’s  The  Nature  of  the  State. 

Final. 

The  class  will  meet  for  the  more  detailed  discussion  of 
Economic,  Social,  and  Political  Principles. 

Candidates  must  show  familiarity  with  the  substance 
of  the  following  books : 

Political  Economy. 

Cunningham’s  Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce. 
Wells’  Recent  Economic  Changes. 

Jevons’  Money  and  Mechanism  of  Exchange. 

Seligman’s  Essays  in  Taxation. 

Brentano,  The  relation  of  Labour  to  the  Laws  of  to-day. 
Society  and  the  State. 

Bluntschli’s  Theory  of  the  State. 

Holland’s  Elements  of  Jurisprudence. 

Arnold’s  Culture  and  Anarchy. 

Rae’s  Contemporary  Socialism. 

An  essay  embodying  independent  work  in  some  section 
of  the  honour  course  will  be  required  trom  every  candi- 
date for  honours. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Professor — N.  F.  Dupuis,  M.A.,  F.R.S.C. 

Assistant — N.  R.  Carmichael,  M.A. 

Junior  Class. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  Algebra  to  the  Binomial  theorem 
inclusive.  Dupuis’  Algebra — the  first  thirteen  chapters,  omitting 
chapter  XI. 

Geometry  of  the  point,  line  and  circle  in  the  plane.  Parts  I 
and  II  and  selections  from  Part  III  Dupuis’  Plane  Geometry. 

Besides  numerous  class-exercises,  weekly  written  exercises  will 
be  required. 
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Senior  Class. 

Algebra — Dupuis’  Algebra,  from  the  twelfth  chapter  to  the  end. 
Geometry — Part  III  of  Dupuis’  Plane  Geometry,  and  the  first  131 
pages  of  Dupuis’  Solid  Geometry. 

Trigonometry — Preceding  De  Moivre’s  theorem. 

Besides  numerous  class-exercises,  periodical  written  exercises 
will  be  required.  Owing  to  recent  changes  in  the  curriculum 
this  class  will  be  made  as  practical  as  possible. 

Honours. 

Candidates  who  matriculate  with  Honours  in  Mathematics 
are  not  required,  in  their  subsequent  Honour  Course,  to  take 
either  the  Junior  or  the  Senior  Class,  but  they  are  advised  to 
read  the  Geometry  of  the  Junior  Class. 

Candidates  who  did  not  matriculate  with  Honours  must  take 
the  Junior  Class  as  preparatory  to  their  Honour  work,  but  they 
need  not  take  the  Senior  class  inasmuch  as  the  work  of  this 
class  is  covered  in  the  first  group  of  honour  subjects. 

The  Honour  work  includes  the  following  subjects: 

Group  /. 

1.  Synthetic  Modern  Geometry,  Dupuis’  Geometry,  parts 

III,  IV,  V. 

2.  (a)  Algebra.  Dupuis’  Algebra,  from  chap.  XI  to  the 

end.  Reference  to  Hall  and  Knight’s  Higher 
Algebra,  the  first  twenty-seven  chapters. 

(b)  Plane  Trigonometry,  preceding  De  Moivre’s  theorem, 
with  various  problems  and  applications.  Hobson 
and  Jessop’s  Plane  Trigonometry. 

3.  Elementary  Co-ordinate  Geometry,  through  the  Conics, 

Lectures  supplemented  by  examples  from  Chas. 
Smith’s  Conics. 


Group  II. 

4.  Synthetic  Solid  Geometry.  Dupuis’  Solid  Geometry. 

5.  (a)  Algebra.  Hall  and  Knight’s  Higher  Algebra,  from 

chapter  XXVII  to  the  end. 

(6)  Trigonometry,  following  De  Moivre’s  theorem. 

6.  Elementary  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Refer- 

ence to  Edwards. 
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Groups  III  and  IV. 


r7* 


A 


8. 


9* 


Analytic  Solid  Geometry.  Aldis’  Geometry, 
mented  by  lecStures  and  examples. 

(a)  Highjsr  Differential  Calculus.  Edwards. 
{b)  Integral  Calculus.  Williamson. 

{a)  Finite  Differences.  Boole. 

{b)  Differential  Equations.  Johnson. 


supple- 


/ lo.  Spheric  Trigonometry,  Geodesy  and  Astronomy. 

] II.  [a)  Determinants  and  Theory  of  Equations. 

T (6)  Quaternions.  Kelland  and  Tait's  Quaternions. 
1 12.  Higher  Conics  and  Curves.  Salmon. 


Time-Table  for  Classes  in  Mathematics. 


X. 

XI. 

III. 

IV. 

Monday 

Syn.  Solid 
Geometry. 

Junior. 

Syn.  Modern 
Geometry. 

Tuesday 

Senior. 

Algebra  and 
Trig,  of  Gr. 
II 

Algebra  and 
Trig,  of 
Group  I. 

Wednesday 

Differential 
and  Integral 
, Calculus. 
Gr.  Ill  & IV. 

Junior. 

Analytical 

Solid 

Geometry. 

Thursday 

Senior. 

Calculus  of 
Group  II. 

El.  Co-ord. 
Geometry 
and  Conics. 
Group  I. 

Friday 

Diff.  Equa- 
tions, Finite 
Differences. 
Gr.  Ill  & IV. 

Junior. 

Candidates  who  take  group  I as  a part  of  their  Pass  Course, 
and  who  make  a minimum  of  33  per  cent,  upon  each  subjedt  and 
50  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  group,  may  substitute  this  group  for 
Senior  Mathematics,  together  with  any  one  of  the  optional  sub- 
jedts  mentioned  in  courses  I and  II,  on  pages  43  and  44. 
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Candidates  for  Honours  must  make  a minimum  of  40  per  cent, 
upon  each  subject  of  group  I,  and  60  per  cent,  upon  the  whole 
group,  after  which  no  further  examination  on  this  group  will  be 
required. 

Candidates  for  Honours  must  make  at  least  50  per  cent,  upon 
the  subjects  numbered  4,  6,  and  10,  but  honour  standing  will  be 
determined  by  the  examinations  on  the  subjects  numbered  5,  7, 
8,  9,  II  and  12. 

The  subjects  of  Groups  II,  III  and  IV  must  be  taken  in  not 
more  than  two  examinations,  and  at  any  examination  a candi- 
date may  ofter  any  subje(5t  upon  which  he  has  failed  at  a pre- 
vious examination.  But  5,  7,  8,  9,  ii  and  12  must  be  taken  at 
the  final  examination. 

A and  B of  Group  III  will  be  taken  up  in  alternate  years.  A 
in  1899-00. 

Candidates  are  recommended  to  follow  the  order  of  subjects 
as  indicated  above,  as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable. 

Extra-mural  students  requiring  tutorial  assistance  can  receive 
the  same  on  payment  of  I3.00  for  each  pass  or  honour  class. 


PHYSICS. 

Professor — D.  H.  Marshall,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E. 

Demonstrator — W.  C.  Baker,  M.A. 

Junior  and  Senior  Classes. 

I^ectures  and  Experiments  are  g^iven  in  the  following 
subjects : 

Properties  of  Matter. 

Extension — Inertia — Mass — Density — Gravitation — Speci- 
fic weight — Weight  of  gases — Molecular  forces — Energy. 

Dynamics. 

Kinematics — Statics  of  solids  and  fluids — Kinetics  of  solids 
and  fluids. 

Heat. 

Thermometry — Calorimetry  (Specific  and  Latent  Heats) — 
Hygrometry — Transference  of  Heat  (Conduction  and 
Radiation) — Dynamical  theory  of  heat. 

Magnetism. 

With  special  reference  to  terrestrial  magnetism. 
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Electricity. 

Frictional  Electricity — Voltaic  Electricity — Electro- Mag- 
netism— Dia- Magnetism  — Magneto-Electricity  —Ther- 
mo-Electricity— Electro- Dynamics. 

Light. 

General  Laws  of  Radiant  Energy — Geometrical  Optics — 
Physical  Optics — Construction  and  use  of  Optical  In- 
struments— Spectrum  analysis. 

Soimd. 

Propagation  of  Waves — Physical  Theory  of  Music. 

Algebra,  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  are  applied  to  the  solu- 
tion of  problems,  and  weekly  exercises  are  given  throughout  the 
session. 

In  the  Junior  Class  the  following  subjedts  are  principally 
studied  : Properties  of  matter,  dynamics,  heat,  magnetism,  and 
fridtional  Electricity.  In  the  Senior:  dynamics,  voltaic  elec- 
tricity, eledtro-magnetism,  magneto-electricity,  thermo-elec- 
tricity, light  and  sound. 

Text-book  : Marshall’s  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Dy- 
namics, new  edition,  published  by  R.  Uglow  & Co., 
Kingston.  Price  1 1.50. 

The  following  books  should  be  consulted  in  connection 
with  the  lectures  : 

Gage’s  Elements  of  Physics. 

Tait’s  Properties  of  Matter. 

Balfour  Stewart’s  Heat. 

Silvanus  Thompson’s  Eledtricity  and  Magnetism. 

Taylor’s  Sound  and  Music. 

Deschanel’s  Natural  Philosophy  or  Ganot’s  Physics. 

Clerk  Maxwell’s  Matter  and  Motion. 

Chambers’  Mathematical  Tables. 

Note — Copies  of  all  these  works  are  kept  in  the  Physical 
Laboratory  and  may  be  freely  consulted  by  any  student  during 
the  session. 

Students  who  have  not  studied  the  Ontario  High  School  Phy- 
sics are  recommended  to  do  so,  as  questions  from  this  work  will 
be  given  at  the  monthly  examinations. 

Students  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  Classes  are  offered  the 
privilege  of  experimenting  in  the  Physical  Laboratory  under 
regulations  to  be  explained  at  the  beginning  of  each  session. 

The  classes  of  Junior  and  Senior  Mathematics  should  be  taken 
if  possible  before  the  Physics  classes. 
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Honours. 

Preliminary, 

Students  should  take  Group  I and  II  of  the  Honour  Mathematics 
before  entering  this  class. 

The  work  will  be  a continuation  of  that  done  in  the  Junior  and 
Senior,  with  applications  of  higher  Mathematics.  Marshall’s 
Dynamics,  Part  III,  will  be  used  as  a text-book  (to  be  obtained 
from  the  Registrar,  price  50c.)  Also  two  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing : 

Thomson  and  Tait’s  Natural  Philosophy. 

Besant’s  Hydrostatics. 

Frost’s  Newton’s  Principia. 

Clerk  Maxwell’s  Theory  of  Heat. 

Tait’s  Thermodynamics. 

J.  J.  Thomson’s  Elements  ot  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

Cumming’s  Theory  of  Eledfricity. 

Aldis’  Geometrical  Optics. 

Lloyd’s  Wave  Theory  of  Light. 

Final, 

Students  studying  for  Higher  Honours  will  be  directed  by  the 
Professor  in  reading  the  applications  of  the  higher  Mathematics 
to  physical  science.  A knowledge  ot  the  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus  and  of  Analytical  Geometry  of  three  dimensions  is 
necessary. 

The  subjects  first  taken  up  should  be  Dynamics  of  a particle 
and  of  a rigid  body,  for  which  the  student  may  read  the  follow- 
ing works  : 

Todhunter’s  or  Minchin’s  Analytical  Statics. 

Tait  and  Steele’s  Dynamics  of  a Particle. 

Pirie’s  Lessons  on  Rigid  Dynamics. 

Note. — Any  of  the  more  expensive  text-books  in  the  Honour 
Physics  Classes  can  be  obtained  from  the  Professor  on  deposit 
of  its  price,  and  if  returned  within  a year,  three-fourths  of  the 
deposit  will  be  repaid. 

Physical  Laboratory. 

The  Physical  Laboratory  is  open  daily  during  the 
session  from  10  to  4 o’clock. 

Instructions  are  given  in  experimentation  ; and  facili- 
ties are  offered  for  studying  the  construction  and  use  of 
physical  apparatus,  and  for  doing  independent  and  original 
work. 
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BOTANY. 

Professor — Rev.  James  Fowler,  M.A. 

Pass  Class. 

This  class  will  commence  about  the  first  of  February  after  the 
Pass  Class  in  Animal  Biology  has  been  discontinued  : 9 A.M. 

daily. 

lectures  embrace  the  following  subjecfts  : 

General  morphology  of  the  plant  body,  segmentation, 
symmetry,  arrangement  of  lateral  members  on  the 
common  axis,  branch-systems. 

Special  morphology  of  the  members,  (i)  Roots,  different 
forms,  duration,  parasites ; (2)  Stems,  their  forms, 

climbing  stems,  &c.;  (3)  Leaf,  phyllotaxis,  venation, 
vernation,  forms  ; (4)  Trichornes,  &c.;  (5)  Flowers ; (6) 
Fruits;  (7)  Arrangements  for  cross-fertilization,  close- 
fertilization. 

Anatomy  of  plants  (Histology),  cell,  cell- wall,  protoplasm, 
chlorophyll,  starch,  &c.;  formation  of  new  cells,  tissues, 
system  of  tissues. 

Study  of  specimens  belonging  to  leading  orders. 

Text-book,  Spotton’s  Canadian  Flora. 

Honours. 

Preliminary . 

The  class  meets  daily  during  the  session. 

Careful  study  of  Phaenogamous  plants  of  Canada,  embracing 
about  three  hundred  species,  representing  all  available  orders 
from  Ranunculaceae  to  Naiadaceae. 

The  subjects  of  Morphology  and  Histology  are  carefully  studied 
with  the  aid  of  models,  diagrams  and  microscopic  specimens. 

Physiology,  elementary  constituents,  plant-food,  absorp- 
tion, metabolism,  respiration,  transpiration,  movements 
of  water  and  gases,  chemical  processes,  root  pressure, 
bleeding,  growth,  effedts  of  moisture,  temperature, 
light,  &c. 

Laboratory  work  daily,  consisting  of  study  of  specimens. 

Essays  are  required  on  prescribed  subjedls  : 

Books  for  study  and  laboratory  work  : 

Gray’s  Strudlural  Botany. 

Bessey’s  Botany. 

Gray’s  Manual, 
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Atkinson’s  Elementary  Botany. 

Barnes’  Plant^ife. 

Spalding’s  Introduction  to  Botany. 

Clark’s  Practical  Methods  in  Botany. 

Students  are  required  to  bring  at  least  two  hundred 
specimens  of  plants  for  their  own  use. 

Final. 

This  class  meets  daily  during  the  Session. 

The  first  half  of  the  session  is  devoted  to  the  more  extended 
and  minute  study  of  (i)  Morphology  and  (2)  Histology.  The 
subject  of  Physiology  is  taken  up  during  the  second  half. 

Practical  work  in  the  laboratory  for  the  first  three  months 
consists  in  the  careful  examination  of  the  Canadian  Cyperaceae, 
Gramiueae  and  Vascular  Cryptogams. 

After  Jan.  ist  the  study  of  (i)  Algae,  (2)  Fungi  and  Lichenes, 
(3)  Bryophyta,  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  session. 

Essays  are  required  on  prescribed  subjects. 

Vines’  “A  Student’s  Text-book  of  Botany”  must  be  read  for 
examination. 

Books  for  laboratory  work  and  reference  : 

Gray’s  Manual. 

Sach’s  Text-book  of  Botany. 

Sach’s  Physiology  of  Plants. 

Lesquereux  and  James’  Mosses  of  N.  America. 
Tuckerman’s  Lichens. 

Gray’s  Botanical  Text-book,  vol.  II. 

Strasburger  and  Hillhouses’s  Practical  Botany. 

Arthur,  Barnes  and  Coulter’s  Plant  Dissection. 

Kerner’s  Natural  History  of  Plants. 

Honour  examinations  are  held  at  the  University  only. 


ANIMAL  BIOLOGY. 

Professor — A.  P.  Knight,  M.A.,  M.D. 

Tutors — T.  T.  Bower,  E.  C.  Watson,  M.A. 

Students  in  medicine  are  required  to  take  the  Pass  class. 
Students  in  arts  who  intend  subsequently  to  study 
medicine  are  advised  to  take  the  pass  and  honour  classes, 
and  thus  complete  their  physiology  and  histology  during 
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their  undergraduate  course.  The  honour  course  in 
science,  number  2 (with  Animal  Biology),  page  46,  or 
the  specialists’  course  in  science,  page  49,  is  suitable  for 
this  purpose. 

Pass  Class. 

The  course  in  this  subjedl  begins  on  the  ist  of  Odtober 
and  lasts  until  the  end  of  January.  Lectures  or  demon- 
stration will  be  given  tri- weekly  at  9 a.m.  For  Labora- 
tory work  the  class  will  be  divided  into  sedlions,  which 
will  be  taken  on  Thursdays  from  10  to  12  M.  and  on  Fri- 
days, 10  to  12  M. 

The  ledttures  treat  of  protoplasm,  cells,  cell  division, 
reproduction,  early  stages  of  development,  tissues,  organs, 
differences  between  animals  and  plants,  general  view  of 
invertebrata  and  of  vertebra ta,  organic  evolution. 

The  laboratory  work  consists  of  such  dissedlions  and 
demonstrations  as  will  elucidate  the  subjedl  of  the  lec- 
tures. The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  diagrams,  charts, 
and  lantern  transparencies. 

The  senior  leaving  examination  in  Biology  of  the 
Education  Department  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  attendance 
and  examination  in  this  class. 

Pass  Class. 

For  Extra-Mural  Students. 

Extra-mural  students  and  students  who  do  not  attend 
the  class  lectures  are  required  to  do  the  practical  work 
outlined  for  Honour  Matriculation  in  Zoology.  They 
will  be  examined  on  Professor  Ramsay  Wright’s  High 
School  Zoology. 

Honours. 

Candidates  who  have  not  matriculated  with  Honours 
in  Biology  and  who  intend  to  take  an  honour  course  in  the 
subject  must  first  take  the  Pass  Class. 
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The  course  in  Comparative  and  Practical  Anatomy  ex- 
tends over  two  years,  and  the  work  of  each  year  is  read 
in  class  every  alternate  session. 

Preliminary  honours  are  awarded  on  the  honour  papers 
of  the  first  session  in  honours. 

Final  honours  are  awarded  on  the  honour  papers  of 
both  sessions  taken  together. 

The  lectures  and  demonstrations  in 
“histology”  are  attended  vSimultaneously  by  students  in 
medicine  and  arts.  The  honour  work  in  physiology  for 
the  first  year  begins  after  the  Christmas  holidays.  For 
the  second  year  it  lasts  during  the  whole  session. 

Graduation  in  honours  in  the  department  of  biology 
lessens,  by  one  year,  the  length  of  the  course  required  by 
the  Medical  Council  of  Ontario. 

One  year  in  honours  is  accepted  as  equivalent  to  a pass 
class  on  a pass  course. 

Session  igoo-igoi,  12  M.  to  i P.M. 

Biology  of  Invert  ehr  at  a. 

Examination  of  typical  specimens  of  the  different  classes. 

Histology  and  Embryology. 

Physiology,  10  A.M.  to  ii  A.M. 

Daily  ‘laboratory  work. 

Dissections  of  all  the  forms  in  Huxley  & Martin’s  text- 
book (last  edition),  and  in  addition,  a grasshopper,  star 
fish,  or  sea-urchin,  squid,  sponge,  and  hydroid. 

Session  i8gg-igoo,  12  M.  to  i P.M. 

Biology  of  Vevtehrata. 

Study  of  types  of  the  different  divisions  of  Vertebrata. 

Histology  and  Embryology. 

Physiology,  10  A.M.  to  ii  A.M. 

Daily  laboratory  work. 

Dissections  of  balanoglossus,  a tunicate,  amphioxus,  a fish, 
frog,  bird  and  mammal. 
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Books  for  study  and  laboratory  work : 

Text-book  of  Physiology,  2 vols.,  edited  by  E.  A.  Schafer, 
LL.D. 

Foster’s  text-book  of  Physiology,  one  vol.,  edition  of  1895. 
Claus  & Sedgwick’s  or  J.  Arthur  Thompson’s  Zoology. 
Huxley  & Martin’s  Practical  Biology. 

Parker’s  Zootomy. 

Brook’s  Handbook  of  Invertebrate  Zoology. 
Weidersheim’s  Elements  of  Comparative  Anatomy. 
Eimer’s  Organic  Evolution. 

Heilprin’s  Distribution  of  Animals. 

Foster  & Langley’s  Histology. 

Balfour  & Foster’s  Elements  of  Embryology. 

Darwin’s  Origin  of  Species. 

The  Honour  examinations  in  this  department  are  held 
at  the  University  only. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Professor — William  L.  Goodwin,  D.Sc.,  Edin. 
Demonstrators — A.  Lehmann, Ph.D.,  Isaac  Wood,  M.A., 
M.D.,  R.  C.  Hiscock,  M.A.,  R.  F, 
Hodgson. 

Junior  Class. 

Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  (or  Thursday)  at  ii  a.m. 

Chemical  species — Crystals  and  Crystallization — Chemi- 
cal Change — Laws  of  Combination — Relations  of  Heat 
to  Chemical  Changes — Notation — Equations — Nomen- 
clature— Volume  Relation  of  Gases  in  Chemical  Change 
— Volume  Formulas — The  Atomic  Theory — Descriptive 
Chemistry  of  the  commoner  elements  and  their  com- 
pounds— Electrolysis — Spedlrum  Analysis. 

Books:  Goodwin’s  Chemistry  (Uglow  & Co.,  Kingston). 

Remsen’s  Inorganic  Chemistry  (Advanced  Course). 
Senior  Class. 

Thursday  and  Friday  at  ii  a.m. 

1.  Special  Chemistry  of  the  Metals,  their  occurrence  in 

nature,  reduction  and  uses. 

2.  Chemical  Laws  and  Theories. 

3.  Organic  Chemistry. 

Books:  Dobbin  & Walker’s  Chemical  Theory  (Macmillan  & Co.) 

Goodwin’s  Chemistry,  Chapters  XIII,  XIV  and  XVII- 
XXI,  and  Supplement,  (Uglow  & Co). 
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Students  intending  to  proceed  to  Honours  in  Chemistry 
are  recommended  to  begin  Qualitative  Analysis  in  the 
year  in  which  they  take  Senior  Chemistry. 

Honours 

Preliminary. 

(May  be  taken  as  a Pass  Class). 

1.  Organic  Chemistry. 

The  Student  is  expected  to  master  the  contents  of 
Remsen’s  Organic  Chemistry  (latest  edition). 
Wednesday  at  3 p.m.  (First  Term). 

2.  Technical  Chemistry,  or  ‘‘'Physiological  and  Pathological 

Chemistry. 

Monday  at  3 p.m.  (Second  Term). 

3.  Crystallography  (Elementary). 

(First  Term.) 

/j.  Qualitative  Analysis  and  Blowpiping. 

Wednesday,  2-4  P.M. 

Tuesday  at  3 P.M. 

Friday  at  2 P.M. 

5.  Qualitative  analysis  of  minerals,  &c.,  or  ^Urinalysis,  &c. 

(See  p.  88). 

Subjects  (i),  (2)  and  (3)  must  be  taken  at  one  examination. 

Subjects  (6)  and  (7)  must  be  taken  at  one  examination. 

Books : 

Remsen’s  Organic  Chemistry  (D.  C.  Heath  & Co). 
Bernthsen’s  Organic  Chemistry  (Blackie  & Sons). 

Bunge’s  Physiological  and  Pathological  Chemistry. 
Charles’  Physiological  and  Pathological  Chemistry. 
Williams’  Crystallography  (Henry  Holt  & Co). 

Thorpe  & Muir’s  Qualitative  Analysis  (latest  edition). 
Thorp’s  Industrial  Chemistry  (Macmillan  & Co). 

Final. 

6.  General  Chemistry : Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases ; Properties 

of  Solutions;  The  Periodic  Law;  Thermochemistry; 
Electrochemistry  ; Photochemistry. 

Wednesday  at  3 P.M.  (Second  Term). 

7.  History  of  Chemistry. 

Tuesday  at  3 P.M.  (Second  Term). 


^This  option  is  for  students  who  intend  to  take  a course  in  Medicine. 
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8.  Quantitative  Analysis. 

The  minimum  amount  of  work  is  comprised  in  Nos.  i,  2, 
3»  4»  5j  6,  7,  8,  and  13  of  Bolton’s  Quantitative  Analysis. 
Monday  and  Tuesday  at  2 P.M. 

Wednesday,  2-4  P.M. 

Lectures  on  Thursday  at  3 P.M.  during  part  of  session, 
g.  Assaying  (See  p.  89). 

Books : 

Ostwald’s  General  Chemistry  (Macmillan  & Co). 

Meyer’s  Modern  Theories  of  Chemistry. 

Von  Meyer’s  History  of  Chemistry  (Macmillan  & Co). 
Rodwell’s  Birth  of  Chemistry  (Macmillan  & Co). 

Bolton’s  Quantitative  Analysis  (J.  Wiie}^  & Sons). 

Leffman  & Beam’s  Water  Analysis. 

For  Extra-rmiral  Students. 


Tutors  are  appointed  to  give  assistance  by  correspondence  to 
Extra-mural  students  taking  classes  in  Chemistry,  Mineralogy 
and  Geology.  The  tutorial  fee  for  any  one  of  the  three  subjedts 
is  five  dollars ; and  for  more  than  one,  ten  dollars.  The  fees  are 
to  be  paid  by  all  the  Extra-mural  students  taking  these  subjects. 
Assistance  is  given  in  both  the  pradtical  and  the  theoretical 
parts  of  the  subjedt. 


Extra-mural  students  are  required  to  do  promptly  the  work 
set  by  the  tutor,  and  will  not  be  admitted  to  examination  until 
this  work  is  completed. 


Books  to  he  read  .* 


Junior. 


Remsen’s  Inorganic  Chemistry  (Advanced). 

Goodwin’s  Chemistry  (with  Supplement  as  far  as  Sedlion 
6),  but  from  section  247  to  section  437  the  examination 
will  include  only  those  sedtions  marked  General  Charac- 
ters. Students  are,  however,  recommended  to  read  the 
sedtions  not  so  marked.  Only  the  commoner  com- 
pounds described  in  Chapters  XIII  and  XIV  need  be 
studied. 


Books  to  he  read  : 


Senior. 


Dobbin  & Walker’s  Chemical  Theory  (Macmillan  & Co., 
Goodwin’s  Chemistry,  Chapters  XIII,  XIV,  XVII, 
XVIII,  XIX,  XX,  and  XXI,  sections  238-437  and  Sup- 
plement. 
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For  Students  in  Medicine, 

First  Year. 

Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  at  ii  a.rn. 

The  Le(5lures  and  Laboratory  Practice  of  the  Junior  Arts  Class. 
Second  Year. 

Thursday  and  Friday  at  ii  a.m. 

First  Term. — Organic  Chemistry  (Senior  Arts  Class). 

First  and  Second  Term. — Physiological  Chemistry  (Dr.  Wood). 

Analytical  Chemistry. 

First  Term. — Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  at  ii  a.m. 

N.B. — Before  taking  this  class  students  must  pass  the  examina- 
tion in  Junior  Chemistry. 

Systematic  Testing  of  Chemical  Substances. 

Use  of  the  Blowpipe  and  Spectroscope. 

Chemical  Toxicology. 

Second  Term — Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  at  ii  A.M. 
Urinalysis. 

Physiological  Chemistry. 

Analysis  of  Milk  and  Water. 

Books  for  Consultation: 

Goodwin’s  Chemistry  (with  Supplement). 

Attfield’s  Chemistry. 

Bernthsen’s  Organic  Chemistry,  translated  by  George 
McGowan,  Ph.D. 

Charles’  Physiological  and  Pathological  Chemistry. 

The  Urine,  the  Common  Poisons,  and  the  Milk,  by  Prof. 
J.  W.  Holland. 

Leffrnan  & Beam’s  Water  Analysis. 

Junior,  Senior  and  Preliminary  Honours  of  the  Arts 
course  cover  all  the  Chemistry  required  of  Students  of 
Medicine. 


MINERALOGY. 

Professor — William  Nicol,  M.A. 

Students  in  Mineralogy  are  expected  to  take  part  in  the  field 
excursions,  held  during  the  fall  term.  The  cost  of  the  field  work 
will  not  exceed  five  dollars. 

Pass  and  Preliminary  Honours  may  be  taken  in  one  year  by 
students  in  Hono.urs. 
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Divisions  one  and  two  of  Pass  Class  are  required  of  students 
in  Geology. 

Students  intending  to  take  Mineralogy  are  advised  to  take 
Junior  Chemistry,  Junior  Physics  and  the  lectures  on  crystallo- 
graphy before  commencing  it. 

In  addition  to  essays  and  correspondence,  extra-mural  students 
are  required  to  determine  and  describe  the  minerals  in  collec- 
tions furnished  by  the  tutor. 

Pass. 

1.  Elementary  Mineralogy. 

2.  Description  and  determination  of  the  following  minerals : 

Graphite,  native  silver,  native  gold,  native  copper,  stib- 
nite,  molybdenite,  galenite,  chalcocite,  sphalerite,  nicco- 
lite,  pyrrhotite,  bornite,  chalcopyrite,  pyrite.  arsenopy- 
rite,  halite,  fluorite,  quartz  and  prin.  vars,  corundum, 
haematite,  magnetite,  chromite,  pyrolusite,  limonite, 
calcite.  dolomite,  siderite,  orthoclase,  plagioclase, 
pyroxene  and  vars,  amphibol  and  vars,  garnet,  tourma- 
line, stilbite,  muscovite,  biotite,  serpentine,  talc,  sphene, 
apatite,  barite,  celestite,  gypsum,  coal  and  vars. 

Text'books  : Dana’s  Minerals  and  How  to  Study  Them,  2nd  Ed. 
(Wiley  & Sons). 

Crosby’s  Tables  for  the  Determination  of  Common 
Minerals. 

3.  Blowpipe  Analysis — {a)  A course  of  practical  demonstra- 

tions to  illustrate  and  explain  reactions  in  studying  the 
chemical  properties  of  minerals  (one  hour  per  week). 
{b)  A practical  class  in  which  the  experiments  seen  in 
the  lectures  are  performed  by  the  students  (one  hour 
per  week). 

Text-book : Chapman’s  Blowpipe  Practice,  2nd  Ed.  (Copp, 
Clark  Co.,  1893). 

Books  for  reference : 

Cornwall’s  Translation  of  Plattner’s  Manual  of  Qualitative 
and  Quantitative  Analysis  with  the  Blowpipe,  7th  Ed. 
(Van  Nostrand  Co). 

Brush  and  Penfield’s  Manual  of  Determinative  Mineralogy 
and  Blowpipe  Analysis. 

Cornwall’s  Manual  of  Blowpipe  Analysis  (Von  Nostrand 
Co). 

Landauer’s  Blowpipe  Analysis. 

Endlich’s  Manual  of  Qualitative  Blowpipe  Analysis. 
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Moses  & Parson’s  Mineralogy,  Crystallography,  and  Blow- 
pipe Analpsis. 

Students  must  supply  their  own  blowpipe  apparatus. 

Honours. 

Preliminary . 

(May  be  taken  as  a Pass  Class.) 

1.  Systematic  Mineralogy  illustrated  by  specimens,  charts, 

lantern-slides,  etc. 

Text-hook : Dana’s  Text-book  of  Mineralogy,  1898.  (Wiley  & 
Sons). 

Books  for  reference : 

Naumann-Zirkel’s  Mineralogie. 

Tschermak’s  Mineralogie. 

2.  PracStical  Crystallography, 

Pra(5lical  study  of  crystal  forms  by  means  of  crystals,  and 
wire  and  wooden  models. 

Text-book  : Williams’  Crystallography  (Henry  Holt  & Co). 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis  of  Minerals  by  blowpipe  and  wet  re- 

agents. 

Lectures  on  Qualitative  Analysis. 

Text-hook:  Fresnius’  Qualitative  Analysis. 

Books  for  reference : 

Ostwald’s  Foundations  of  Analytical  Chemistry  (Macmil- 
lan & Co). 

Menschutkin’s  Analytical  Chemistry  (Macmillan  & Co). 

4.  Essays  on  prescribed  subjecSts. 

Final. 

I.  Descriptive  Mineralogy. 

Description  and  classification  of  the  commonly  occurring 
minerals,  special  attention  being  given  to  Canadian  ores. 
Text-book  : Dana’s  System  of  Mineralogy,  6th  Ed.  (Wiley  & 
Sons). 

Books  for  reference : 

Chapman’s  Minerals  and  Geology  of  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
3rd  Ed.  (Copp  Clark  Co). 

Commissioner’s  Report  on  Mineral  Resources  of  Ontario. 
1890. 

Reports  of  Bureau  of  Mines,  1891-98. 

English’s  Catalogue  of  Minerals. 
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2.  Determinative  Mineralogy. 

Practical  instruction  in  the  determination  of  minerals  by 
means  of  the  blow-pipe  and  by  field-tests. 

Examination  of  specimens  from  cabinets. 

Text-hooks:  Brush'&  Penfield’s  Manual  of  Determinative  Miner- 
alogy and  Blowpipe  Analysis  (1899). 

Crosby’s  Tables  for  the  Determination  of  Common 
Minerals. 

3.  Quantitative  Analysis  of  Minerals  (selected  samples). 
Text-hooks  : Fresenius’  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Lectures  on  Quantitative  Analysis. 

4.  Ore  Deposits. 

(See  under  Geology). 

5.  Petrography. 

(See  under  Geology). 

6.  Assaying. 

The  assaying  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and 
nickel  ores,  by  furnace,  wet,  and  electrolytic  methods. 
Text-hooks:  Chapman’s  Assay  Notes,  2nd  Ed.  (Copp,  Clark  Co). 

Brown’s  Manual  of  Assaying,  7th  Ed.  (Sargent  & Co). 
Blair’s  Chemical  Analysis  of  Iron,  2nd  Ed.  (J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co). 

Ricketts  and  Miller’s  Notes  on  Assaying  (Wiley  & 
Sons). 

Books  for  reference : 

Beringer’s  Text-book  on  Assaying  (C.  Griffin  & Co). 
Bodeman  & Kerl’s  Assaying. 

Furman’s  Manual  of  Practical  Assaying  (Wiley  & Sons). 

7.  Essays  on  prescribed  subjects. 


GEOLOGY. 

Professor — Willet  G.  Miller,  B.A. 

Students  taking  work  in  this  department  have  access 
to  the  museums  of  Queen’s  University  and  the  School  of 
Mining. 

The  petrographical  laboratory  is  supplied  with  electric 
power,  diamond  saws  and  other  apparatus  required  in  the 
preparation  of  thin  sections  of  rocks  and  minerals  for  ex- 
amination under  the  microscope. 
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The  microscope  room  is  provided  with  several  instru- 
ments of  the  latest  and  most  approved  designs. 

A corresponding  tutor  has  been  appointed  to  communi- 
cate with  extra-mural  students. 

Pass, 

(Students  taking  Geology  are  advised  to  take  Mineralogy  I.) 
The  following  themes  will  be  treated  of  in  the  lectures : 

The  planetary  relations  of  the  earth  ; the  atmosphere ; 
water ; solid  crust;  probable  nature  of  the  earth’s  inter- 
ior ; rocks,  their  general  megascopic  and  microscopic 
characters  and  classification  ; volcanic  action  ; earth- 
quakes; upheaval;  subsidence;  geological  effects  produc- 
ed by  heat,  air,  water,  and  life  ; bosses ; dykes  ; veins  ; 
stratification;  dip;  strike;  anticline  and  syncline;  faults; 
foliation ; nature  and  uses  of  fossils ; stratigraphical 
geology ; outline  of  geological  history  ; economic  geol- 
ogy, etc. 

The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  means  of  maps,  diagrams, 
and  lantern  views. 

The  laboratory  work  will  consist  of  the  examination  of 
typical  specimens  of  the  different  groups  of  fossil  plants 
and  animals,  and  of  hand  specimens  of  the  more  common 
rocks. 

During  the  months  of  October  and  November  excur- 
sions will  be  made  to  places  of  geological  interest  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kingston.  All  students  are  expedted  to  join 
these  excursions.  The  cost  will  not  exceed  five  dollars. 

Essays  are  required  on  prescribed  subjedls. 

Students  are  expected  to  provide  themselves  with 
some  elementary  book  on  the  subject.  W.  B.  Scott’s 
“Introduction  to  Geology,”  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  price 
$1.90)  is  recommended. 

Books  for  reference : 

Dana’s  Manual  of  Geology. 

Le  Conte’s  Elements  of  Geology. 


Chapman’s  Minerals  and  Geology  of  Central  Canada. 

Kemp’s  Handbook  of  Rocks. 

Extra-mural  students  are  advised  to  read  Ee  Conte's 
Elements  of  Geology  (last  edition),  or  Geikie’s  Text-book 
of  Geology.  They  will  also  be  required  to  write  essays 
on  prescribed  subjedls. 

Students  who  are  not  taking  Mineralogy  are  advised  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  Chapter  I of  Scott’s  Geology, 
and  to  provide  themselves  with  a collection  ot  the  princi- 
pal rock-forming  minerals. 

Honours. 

Preliminary , 

(May  be  taken  as  a Pass  Class. 

(Students  taking  First  Honour  Geology  are  required  to  take 
or  to  have  taken  Crystallography  in  Senior  Chemistry). 

Lectures  on  : 

Physical  Geography,  Petrography,  and  Palaeontology. 

The  laboratory  work  will  consist  of  the  preparation  of 
thin  sections  of  minerals  and  rocks  and  their  microscopic 
determination. 

The  museum  work  will  consist  of  the  megascopic  de- 
termination of  rocks  and  the  naming  and  classification  of 
Canadian  fossils. 

Field  work.  Essays  are  required  on  prescribed  sub- 
jects. Candidates  will  also  be  examined  on  the  following: 

Page’s  or  Geikie’s  Physical  Geography. 

Chapman’s  Minerals  and  Geology  of  Central  Canada, 
Part  IV. 

Dana’s  Manual  of  Geology. 

Books  for  reference : 

Wood’s  Elementary  Palaeontology. 

Hatch’s  Petrology. 

Harker’s  Petrology  for  Students. 

Dana’s  Manual  of  Mineralogy  and  Petrography. 

Cole’s  Aids  in  Practical  Geology. 
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Students  are  advised  to  devote  as  much  time  as  possible 
to  field  work  during  the  preceding  long  vacation,  and  to 
collect  material  for  study  in  the  laboratory  during  the 
winter.  Opportunities  will  be  offered  advanced  students 
for  engaging  in  field  work  during  the  summer  vacation. 

Final, 

lycctures  on  : 

Petrography. 

Palseontology. 

Geology  of  Canada. 

Geology  in  its  relations  to  Mining  and  Agriculture. 

Construction  of  geological  maps  and  sections. 

I^aboratory,  Museum,  and  Field  work. 

Candidates  will  also  be  examined  on  the  following : 

Geikie’s  Text-book  of  Geology. 

Geikie’s  Field  Geology. 

Chapman’s  Minerals  and  Geology  of  Central  Canada, 
Parts  IV  and  V. 

Dawson’s  Handbook  of  Canadian  Geology. 

Books  for  reference  : 

Rosenbusch’s  Microscopical  Chysiography  of  Rock-Form- 
ing Minerals. 

Zirkel’s  Petrographies  vols.  I,  II,  and  III. 

Marker’s  Petrology  for  students. 

Nicholson’s  Palseontology. 

Dawson’s  Ice  Age  in  Canada. 

Wright's  Ice  Age  in  North  America. 

Phillips’  Ore  Deposits. 

Kemp’s  Ore  Deposits  of  the  United  States. 

Students  are  advised  not  to  undertake  the  work  in 
Second  Honour  Geology  until  they  have  acquired  a suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy.  They 
should  be  prepared  to  devote  a large  part  of  their  time  to 
the  subject  throughout  the  session.  Each  member  of  the 
class  will  be  encouraged  to  undertake  research  work,  for 
which  the  surrounding  district  offers  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities. 
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FACULTY  OF  THEOLOGY. 


General  Announcement. 

The  course  in  Theology  extends  over  three  sessions  of 
six  months  each. 

A student  who  desires  to  enter  upon  the  study  of 
Theology  must  be  a graduate  of  this  University,  or  of  a 
University  whose  degrees  are  recognized  by  the  Senate  ; 
or  he  must  have  completed  three  years  of  a university 
course,  enjoined  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Students  are  recommended  to  take  a full  course  in  Arts 
and  obtain  a degree  before  entering  in  the  study  of 
Theology. 

Students  on  entering  Theology,  or  on  intimating  their 
purpose  to  study  for  the  ministry,  must  be  members  of 
the  Church  in  full  communion  ; and  all  such  students  are 
required,  during  their  course,  to  be  in  communion  with 
some  congregation  of  the  Church  in  the  place  where  they 
are  prosecuting  their  studies. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  session  every  student  must 
present  a certificate  from  the  Presbytery  within  whose 
bounds  he  has  resided  during  the  summer  vacation  ; and 
at  the  close  of  each  session  he  shall,  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity, present  his  certificates  to  the  Presbytery  within 
whose  bounds  he  purposes  to  reside. 

Testamurs  in  Theology  are  given  to  students  who  have 
passed  the  sessional  examinations  on  all  the  subjects  pre- 
scribed by  the  General  Assembly  for  students  for  the 
ministry. 
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Pass  and  B.D.  examinations  are  held  annually  in  April 
and  October. 

For  further  information  see  Blue  Book  of  the  Church, 
or  apply  to  Prof.  Ross,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 


Matriculation . 

Matriculation  Examinations  begin  on  Saturday,  Oct. 
28th.  Candidates  must  give  notice  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Faculty  before  Oct.  21st. 

Subjects  of  Examination. 

Westminster  Confession. 

Hill’s  Lectures,  Book  I. 

Acts  1-12  in  Greek. 

Dods’  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  pp.  1-75. 
Examination  in  Hebrew  on  regular  verb  and  pronouns,  and 
on  the  translation  and  analysis  of  Gen.  I and  XXXV. 


Subjects  of  Study. 

I.— DIVINITY, 

Eectures  will  be  given  on  : 

Comparative  Religion. 

Revelation. 

The  Canonicity,  Authenticity,  Genuineness  and  Credibility 
of  the  Biblical  Records. 

The  Inspiration  and  Authority  of  the  Scriptures. 
Systematic  Theology. 

The  Pastoral  Office  and  Homiletics. 

Text-book:  Hill’s  Lectures  in  Divinity. 


II.-HEBREW  AND*CHALDEE. 


First  Year. 

Wolfe’s  Grammar. 
Gen.  V-IX. 

Exodus  IV,  V. 

I Sam.  XXI,  XXII. 
Ps.  XXXIV-XLI. 


Second  Year. 

Gesenius’  Grammar. 
Deut.  XXXI. 
Habakkuk,  Zephaniah. 
Haggai,  Malachi. 

Ps.  LV-LXVIII. 
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Third  Year, 


Hebrew , 


Chaldee, 


Gesenius’  Grammar, 
Isa.  XL.-LXVI. 


Winer’s  Grammar,  or 
Riggs’  Manual. 

Dan  II-VII. 

Ezra  IV-V. 


III-APOLOGETICS. 


1.  Lec5lures  on  the  history  of  Apologetics  from  the  beginning 
of  the  i6th  century. 

2.  Ledtures  on  Historical  and  Philosophical  Apologetics. 

3.  Examination  of  (i)  Bruce’s  Apologetics,  Book  III,  (2) 
Butler’s  Analogy,  Part  II. 


IV.— BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 


1.  O.  T.  Exegesis.  Septuagint.  Zechariah. 

2.  New  Testament  Exegesis: — 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Romans. 

Ledtures  on  Introduction  and  Criticism. 

V.-CHURCH  HISTORY. 

Lectures  on  the  second  and  third  centuries. 

The  Church  requires  the  following  discourses  to  be  de- 
livered during  the  course  : — Homily,  I^ecture  and  Greek 
Critical  Exercise,  Sermon  and  Hebrew  Critical  Exercise. 


Pass  Examination, 


On  the  work  of  the  Session. 


Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 
Regulations. 


1.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
(B.D.),  must  be  graduates  in  Arts  of  this  University,  or 
of  a University  whose  degrees  are  recognized  by  the 
Senate,  and  must  follow  the  prescribed  order  of  classes  in 
Theology. 

2.  The  degree  shall  not  be  conferred  until  the  candi- 
date has  completed  the  theological  curriculum,  with  a 
view  to  the  ministry  in  the  church  to  which  he  belongs, 
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and  has  passed  a satisfactory  examination  in  the  branches 
of  Theology  taught  in  the  University. 

3.  The  subjedls  of  examination  shall  be  (i)  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee,  (2)  Comparative  Religion,  (3)  Biblical  In- 
trodudlion  and  Inspiration  of  Scripture,  (4)  Biblical 
Criticism,  (5)  Systematic  Theology,  (6)  Evidences  of 
Religion,  (7)  Church  History. 

4.  Candidates  who  have  completed  the  theological 
course  may  be  examined  in  all  the  subjedls,  or  may  defer 
their  examination  in  any  subjedl. 

5.  Students  may  be  admitted  to  examination  in  not 
more  than  four  subjedts  at  the  end  of  the  second  session 
of  their  theological  course. 

6.  A candidate  may,  subject  to  the  preceding  regula- 
tions, appear  at  any  University  examinations  in  Theology, 
provided  he  gives  two  weeks  notice  of  his  intention  to  the 
Registrar. 

Autumn  examinations  begin  on  Saturday,  Oct.  28th. 
Candidates  must  give  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Faculty  before  Odl.  21st. 

Subjects  of  Examination  : 

1.  Hebrew.  Isaiah  XL-LXVI.  Chaldee.  Daniel  II,  III,  IV, 
VII. 

2.  Comparative  Religion.  Books  to  be  consulted : Grant’s 
The  Religions  of  the  World  ; Hardwick’s  Christ  and  other 
Masters. 

3.  Biblical  Introduction  and  Inspiration.  Books  to  be  con- 
sulted: Driver’s  O.T.  Introduction;  Robertson’s  Early  Religion 
of  Israel;  Westcott  on  the  Canon  of  the  N.T.;  Salmon’s  Intro- 
duction of  the  N.T.;  Sanday’s  Bampton  Lectures  on  Inspiration. 

4.  Biblical  Criticism.  (The  Latter  Prophets  in  LXX.  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  in  Greek.)  Books  to  be  consulted  : Sanday  and 
Headlam  on  Romans;  Bible  Hermeneutics  (Elliott  & Harsha); 
Hammond’s  Textual  Criticism  on  the  N.T. ; Stevens’  Pauline 
Theology. 
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5-  Systematic  Theology,  Books  to  be  consulted:  Gore’s 
Bampton  Lectures  on  Our  Lord’s  Divinity;  Tuiloch  on  the 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin  ; Crawford  on  the  Atonement  ; 
Anselm’s  Cur  Deus  Homo;  Christian  Dogmatics  (Van  Osterzee’s 
and  Mortensen’s). 

6.  Evidences  of 'Religion.  Books  to  be  consulted:  Paley’s 
Evidences  ; Butler’s  Analogy ; Flint’s  Theism  and  Antitheistic 
Theories ; Mozley’s  Bampton  Lectures  on  Miracles  ; Bruce’s 
Apologetics. 

7.  Church  History . Books  to  be  consulted : Lightfoot’s  Apos- 
tolic Fathers  ; Farrar’s  Early  Christianity  ; F'isher’s  History  of 
the  Reformation  ; Cunningham’s  History  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. 


Benefactors  have  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Principal  a few 
nominations,  exempting  from  payment  of  class  fees  throughout 
the  course  in  Arts,  for  intending  students  of  theology  who  have 
matriculated.  Applications  for  these  should  be  made  to  him  or 
to  the  Registrar  before  Oct.  ist. 
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FACUI.TY  OF  MEDICINE. 


The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  (M.D.)  is  conferred 
upon  candidates  who  comply  with  the  following  regu- 
lations : — 

1.  Except  as  provided  in  the  next  regulation,  every 
candidate  must  pass  a successful  examination  upon  the 
following  subjects  : 

English  Language,  Grammar  and  Comnosition. 

Arithmetic. 

Algebra,  to  the  end  of  Simple  Equations. 

Geometry,  first  two  books  of  Euclid. 

Latin,  as  in  Arts  matriculation,  or  a full  equivalent. 

Options,  one  of  which  must  be  taken  : Stewart’s  Physics, 
or  one  book  in  Greek,  French  or  German. 

Note. — All  students  must  take  Physics  during  their  first  year, 
unless  they  have  passed  previously  the  Primary,  the  Junior  or 
the  Senior  Leaving  Examination  in  Physics  of  the  Education 
Department  or  an  equivalent. 

2.  Matriculants  in  Arts,  graduates  from  a recognized 
University,  and  students  who  have  passed  the  matricula- 
tion examination  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons of  Ontario,  or  of  Quebec,  are  not  required  to  pass 
the  above  examination. 

Note. — Candidates  who  intend  to  practice  in  Ontario,  or  who 
wish  to  register  with  the  General  Medical  Council  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  must  pass  the  Matriculation  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Ontario,  that  is,  the  Departmental 
Arts  Matriculation,  with  the  Chemistry  and  Physics  Option. 

3.  Candidates  who  are  not  graduates  in  Arts  must  fur- 
nish evidence  of  having  attended  some  recognized  Medi- 
cal School  for  not  less  than  four  full  winter  sessions 
and  one  summer  session,  and  must  pass  all  the  required 
examinations. 
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Candidates  who  are  graduates  in  Arts  will  be  required 
to  attend  only  three  sessions. 

4.  All  candidates  may  furnish  evidence  of  having  had 
six  months’  experience  in  dispensing  medicines  in  a 
physician’s  office. 

Students  in  Arts  who  intend  subsequently  to  study 
medicine  are  advised  to  take  the  honour  classes  in 
Chemistry  and  Animal  Biology  and  thus  complete  their 
Chemistry,  Physiology  and  Histology  during  the  under- 
graduate courvSe  in  Arts. 

Examinations  are  required  at  the  end  of  every  session 
as  follows  : 

At  the  end  of  the  first  session  : — 

Botany  and  Physics,  if  not  taken  at  matriculation,  Anat- 
omy— Bones,  Muscles  and  Ligaments.  Animal  Biology 
and  Physiology,  Theoretical  Chemistry. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  session  : — 

Anatomy,  Physiology,  Histology,  Materia  Medica,  Chem- 
istry— Theoretical  and  Analytical. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  session  : — 

Practice  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology, 
Pathology,  Jurisprudence,  Materia  Medica,  Therapeu- 
tics and  Pharmacy,  Medical  and  Surgical  Anatomy. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  session  : — 

Botany  and  Sanitary  Science. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  session  : — 

Practice  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  Obstetrics  and  Gynaeco- 
logy, Medical  and  Surgical  Anatomy,  Sanitary  Science, 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

On  each  paper  the  examiner  will  put  pass  and  honour 
questions.  Students  desiring  rank  must  answer  both. 

A candidate  cannot  obtain  University  rank  for  any  of 
the  foregoing  examinations  until  he  has  matriculated. 
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EQUIVALENT  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  following  courses  and  examination  in  Arts  (attend- 
ance compulsory)  will  be  accepted  in  Medicine  : — 


Faculty  of  Arts. 

1.  Course  and  examination 
in  Botany  (Pass). 

2.  Honour  course  and  ex- 
amination in  Pass  Animal 
Biology. 

3.  Honour  Course  and  ex- 
amination in  Preliminary 
Honour  Animal  Biology,  in- 
cluding Histology. 

4.  Course  and  examination 
in  Junior  Chemistry. 

5.  Course  and  examination 
in  Senior  Chemistry. 

6.  Course  and  examination 
in  Preliminary  Honours  in 
Chemistry. 


Faculty  of  Medicine. 

1.  Course  and  examination 
in  Botany. 

2.  Course  and  examination 
in  first  year  Physiology. 

3.  Course  and  examination 
in  2nd  year  Physiology  and 
Histology. 

4.  Course  of  ist  year  Chem- 
istry. (See  Calendar). 

5.  Course  and  examination 
in  2nd  year  Chemistry. 

6.  Course  and  examination 
in  Analytical  Chemistry. 


For  information  regarding  Medals,  Scholarships  and 
Prizes  see  pages  39  and  40. 


NOTICES. 

1.  The  examinations  of  the  Medical  Council  are  held 
in  the  City  of  Kingston. 

2.  The  Calendar  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  with  full  in- 
formation respecting  the  curriculum  in  Medicine,  fees,  etc. , 
can  be  had  by  applying  to  Dr.  Herald,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Faculty. 

3.  The  fee,  including  Registration,  Examination,  Ta- 
boratories,  Eibrary,  Gymnasium,  and  the  required  amount 
of  dissecftion  material  is  $95  per  session,  but  if  paid  before 
October  31st  the  fee  is  $90.  Special  arrangements  will 
be  made  as  to  fees  with  those  who  do  not  take  the  full 
course  of  any  year. 
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FACULTY'  OF  LAW.  DEGREE  OF  LL.B. 


1.  This  degree  will  not  be  conferred  upon  any  under- 
graduate or  upon  any  graduate  in  Arts  of  less  than  one 
year’s  standing. 

2.  Graduates  who  have  taken  the  honour  courses  of  this 
University  in  History  and  Political  Science  may  proceed 
to  the  degree  by  passing  on  the  following  works  : — 

Commentaries  of  Gains.  Abdy  and  Walker. 

Institutes  of  Justinian.  Sandars. 

Harris’  Principles  of  Criminal  Law.  Also  Canadian 
Criminal  Code,  with  Amendments. 

^ Maxwell’s  Interpretation  of  Statutes.  Also  Interpretation 
Acts,  in  Revised  Statutes  of  Canada  and  Ontario. 

Westlake’s  Private  International  Law. 

T.  A.  Walker’s  International  Law. 

Gutherie’s  Savigny. 

O.  W.  Holmes’  The  Common  Law. 

Goodnow’s  Comparative  Administrative  Law. 

Dicey’s  Law  of  the  Constitution. 

Houston’s  Constitutional  Documents  of  Canada. 

3.  Barristers-at-law  or  persons  who  have  been  ad- 
mitted as  Students-at-law  by  the  Law  Society  of  Upper 
Canada  and  have  passed  their  second  Intermediate  Exam- 
ination will  be  admitted  to  the  degree  by  passing  on  the 
honour  course  of  this  University  in  History  and  Political 
Science,  together  with  the  works  specified  in  section  2. 

4.  Graduates  in  Arts  of  this  or  any  recognized  Univer- 
sity, being  Barristers-at-law,  will  be  admitted  to  the  de- 
gree by  passing  on  the  following  works  in  addition  to 
those  specified  in  section  2 : — 
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Bryce’s  American  Commonwealth,  Vol.  I. 

Stubb’s  Constitutional  History  of  England. 

Bagehot’s  English  Constitution. 

T.  H.  Green’s  Lectures  on  Political  Obligation. 

Holland’s  Elements  of  Jurisprudence. 

Maine’s  Ancient  Law. 

5.  Candidates  are  required  to  send  notice  to  the  Regis- 
trar, before  the  first  day  of  March,  of  their  intention  to 
present  themselves  at  any  of  the  examinations. 
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faculty  OF  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE. 


The  objecft  of  the  Faculty  is  to  give  a theoretical  and 
pradlical  education  in  applied  science. 

The  complete  course  extends  over  four  years,  and  leads 
to  the  degree  of  B.Sc.,  but  a diploma  will  be  awarded  to 
those  who  complete  three  years  of  the  course  and  pass 
the  necevSsary  examinations. 

Admission. 

A candidate  may  enter  upon  a course  with  a view  to 
obtaining  a diploma  or  the  degree  of  B.Sc.  upon  any  one 
of  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  Having  matriculated  in  any  university  in  the  British 
possessions  or  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Having  passed  the  Junior  Leaving  Examination  of 
the  Department  of  Education  of  Ontario,  in  English 
Grammar,  Composition  and  Literature,  Arithmetic,  Men- 
suration, Algebra  and  Geometry,  History  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Canada,  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

3.  Having  been  engaged  for  one  year  in  engineering 
or  surveying,  or  a manufacturing  establishment,  and  hav- 
ing passed  an  examination  in  (a)  arithmetic,  (b)  algebra 
to  quadratic  equations  inclusive,  {c)  the  first  three  books 
of  Euclid  or  their  equivalent  in  any  other  work  on  Geome- 
try, and  id)  English. 

Special  students  may  be  admitted  to  such  courses  of 
instrudlion  as  the  Faculty  may  think  proper. 
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The  work  will  be  carried  on  partly  in  the  University 
buildings  and  partly  in  the  Mining  School. 

The  courses  are  classified  under  three  following  groups: 

Group  /. 

^ (A.)  Mining  Engineering  (B.Sc.  and  M.E.) 

(B.)  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  (B.Sc.) 

(C.)  Mineralogy  and  Geology  (B.Sc.) 

Mming  Engineering . 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.Sc.)  is  awarded 
on  the  completion  of  the  following  course,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  certificates  for  not  less  than  three  months'  work 
in  a mine  or  mines.  The  degree  of  Mining  Engineer 
(M.E.)  is  awarded  in  addition,  on  the  production  of  cer- 
tificates of  not  less  than  one  year's  experience  in  actual 
mining.  These  certificates  must  be  signed  by  mine  man- 
agers, and  must  state  the  character  of  the  work  done  by 
the  candidate. 

A diploma  of  the  School  of  Mining  is  granted  on  the 
completion  of  the  first  three  years  of  the  course. 


First  Year. 


First  Term. 

Junior  Mathematics, 

Junior  English, 

Junior  Physics, 

Junior  Chemistry, 

Drawing, 

Elementary  Mineralogy  and 
Blowpipe  Analysis, 
Surveying, 

Workshop. 


Second  Term. 

Junior  Mathematics, 

Junior  English, 

Junior  Physics, 

Junior  Chemistry, 

Descriptive  Astronomy, 
Drawing, 

Elementary  Mineralogy  and 
Blowpipe  Analysis, 
Qualitative  Analysis, 
Workshop. 


—I  OS- 
Second  Year. 


First  Term, 

Senior  Mathematics, 

Senior  Physics, 

Senior  Chemistry,, 

Elementary  Crystallography, 
Qual.  Analysis  of  Minerals, 
Systematic  Mineralogy, 
Geology, 

Principles  of  Engineering, 
Drawing  and  Designing, 
Workshop, 

Surveying. 

Third 

First  Term. 

Co-ordinate  Geometry, 
Elementary  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus, 

Spherical  Trigonometry, 
Descriptive  Mineralogy, 
Determinative  Mineralogy, 
Geology  and  Petrography, 
Assaying, 

Mining, 

Ore  Dressing, 

Surveying, 

Civil  Engineering, 

Elementary  Electrical  Engine- 
ering. 

Fourth 

First  Term. 

Metallurgy, 

Mechanism, 

Materials  and  Construction, 
Mining  Engineering, 

Milling, 

Mining  Law. 


Second  Term. 
Senior  Mathematics, 
Senior  Physics, 

Senior  Chemistry, 
Quantitative  Analysis, 
Systematic  Mineralogy, 
Geology, 

Principles  of  Engineering, 
Drawing  and  Designing, 
Workshop. 


Year. 

Second  Term. 
Co-ordinate  Geometry, 
Elementary  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus, 
Practical  Astronomy, 
Technical  Chemistry, 
Descriptive  Mineralogy, 
Determinative  Mineralogy, 
Geology  and  Petrography*, 
Assaying, 

Economic  Geology, 

Mining, 

Ore  Dressing, 

Milling. 

Year. 

Second  Term. 
Metallurgy, 

Mechanism, 

Materials  and  Construction, 
Mining  Engineering, 

Milling, 

Mining  Law. 


Chemistry  and  Mineralogy . 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.Sc.)  is  conferred 
upon  candidates  who  complete  the  following  course.  A 
diploma  of  the  School  of  Mining  is  granted  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first  three  years  of  the  course : 
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First  Year. 


First  Term. 

Junior  Mathematics, 

Junior  English, 

Junior  Physics, 

Junior  Chemistry, 

Drawing, 

Elementary  Mineralogy  and 
Blowpipe  Analysis, 
Surveying. 


First  Term. 


Second  Term. 
Junior  Mathematics, 

Junior  English, 

Junior  Physics, 

Junior  Chemistry, 
Qualitative  Analysis, 
Drawing, 

Elementary  Mineralogy  and 
Blowpipe  Analysis. 

D Year. 

Second  Term. 


Senior  Mathematics, 

Senior  Chemistry, 
Elementary  Crystallography, 
Qualitative  Analysis, 
Systematic  Mineralogy. 


Senior  Mathematics, 

Senior  Chemistry, 
Elementary  Crystallography, 
Qualitative  Analysis, 
Systematic  Mineralogy. 


Third  Year. 

First  Term.  Second  Term. 

Organic  Chemistry,  General  Chemistry, 

Crystallography,  Technical  Chemistry, 

Descrip,  and  Det.  Mineralogy,  Descrip,  and  Det.  Mineralogy, 
Geology  and  Petrography,  Geology  and  Petrography, 

Quantitative  Analysis,  Quantitative  Analysis, 

Assaying,  Assaying, 

Metallurgy.  Metallurgy, 

Ore  Deposits. 

Fourth  Year. 

1.  Special  work  in  assaying  and  chemical  analysis  to  give 
facility  and  precision  in  methods  in  use  in  mining,  furnace  and 
analytical  laboratories. 

2.  An  original  research  in  Chemistry  or  Mineralogy,  the  re- 
sults of  which  must  be  reported  in  the  form  of  a thesis  on  or  be- 
fore April  ist. 

Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.Sc.)  is  conferred 
upon  candidates  who  complete  the  following  course.  A 
diploma  of  the  School  of  Mining  is  granted  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first  three  years  of  the  course : 
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First  Year. 


First  Term. 

Junior  Mathematics, 

Junior  English, 

Junior  Physics, 

Junior  Chemistry, 

Drawing, 

Elementary  Mineralogy  and 
Blowpipe  Analysis, 
Animal  Biology, 


Second  Term. 

Junior  Mathematics, 

Junior  English, 

Descriptive  Astronomy, 
Junior  Physics, 

Junior  Chemistry, 

Drawing, 

Elementary  Mineralogy  and 
Blowpipe  Analysis, 
Botany. 


Second  Year. 

First  Term.  Second  Term. 

Senior  Mathematics,  Senior  Mathematics, 

Senior  Chemistry,  Senior  Chemistry, 

Elementary  Crystallography,  Qualitative  Analysis, 

Qualitative  Analysis,  Systematic  Mineralogy, 

Systematic  Mineralogy,  Geology. 

Geology, 

Surveying. 

Third  Year. 

First  Term.  Second  Term. 

Crystallography,  Spherical  Trigonometry, 

Assaying,  Assaying, 

Descrip,  and  Det.  Mineralogy,  Simple  Quantitative  Analysis, 
Geology  and  Petrography,  Descrip,  and  Det.  Mineralogy, 

Topographical  Surveying,  Geology  and  Petrography, 

Field  Geology.  Geological  Maps  and  Sections. 

Fourth  Year. 

Petrography,  Petrography, 

Economic  Geology.  Economic  Geology. 

Special  work  along  lines  to  be  chosen  by  the  candidate  ; an 
original  research  in  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  the  results  of  which 
must  be  handed  in  as  a thesis  on  or  before  April  ist. 


Group  II. 

(A.)  Civil  Engineering. 

(B.)  Mechanical  Engineering. 

(C.)  Electrical  Engineering. 

The  work  for  the  first  three  years  is  common  to  all 
three  courses. 
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The  following  arrangement  into  years  is  suggested  for 
the  convenience  of  the  student,  and  he  should  follow  it  as 
nearly  as  is  practicable  : — 

First  Year. 

First  Term,  Second  Term. 

Junior  Mathematics,  Junior  Mathematics, 

Junior  English,  Junior  English, 

Junior  Chemistry,  Junior  Chemistry, 

Drawing,  Drawing, 

Elementary  Surveying  (for  Descriphve  Astronomy, 

Courses  A and  C).  Workshop  (Carpentry  and  wood 

turning). 

Second  Year. 

Junior  Physics. 

Senior  Mathematics. 

Elementary  Conics. 

Experimental  Physics. 

Chemistry  of  Metals  (ist  term). 

Drawing. 

Workshop,  (patterns,  models,  and  various  constructions). 

Blacksmithing, 

Elements  of  Engineering. 

Third  Year. 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Synthetic  Solid  Geometry. 

Senior  Physics. 

Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Practical  Astronomy  (for 
Course  A only,  given  in  1900- 1. 

Thermodynamics  and  its  application  to  heat  motors. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism,  theoretical  and  experimental. 

Strength  of  Materials,  Machine  Drawing  and  Machine 
design. 

Elements  of  Mechanism. 

Workshop  (Machine  building). 

Fourth  Year. 

Course  A.  Civil  Engineering . 

Analytic  Solid  Geometry;  -Practical  Surveying;  Elements  of 
Geology ; Principles  of  Engineering,  with  their  applications  to 
Roads,  Bridges,  Sewers,  Drainage,  &c. 

In  the  workshop,  models  of  Roofs,  Bridges,  and  other  large 
engineering  construc5tions. 
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Course  B.  Mechanical  Engmeering, 

Analytic  Solid  Geometry;  Machine  Designing  and  Drawing; 
Special  study  of  certain  machines,  such  as  the  lathe,  the  steam 
engine,  the  clock,  pumps,  &c.;  Metallurgy  of  Iron,  Steel,  and 
Brass;  the  Dynamo  and  the  Motor. 

In  the  workshop,  the  building  of  some  complex  machine. 

Course  C.  Electiical  Engineering. 

Analytic  Solid  Geometry;  Electricity  and  Magnetism  ; Theory 
of  Alternating  and  Polyphase  Currents;  Special  study  of  the 
Steam  Engine,  Dynamo,  Motor,  Alternating  Current  Generators, 
Transformers  and  Motors;  Methods  of  distributing  and  utilizing 
electrical  energy. 

The  building  of  some  complex  machine,  laboratory  experi- 
ments and  tests,  drawing  from  original  design  of  prescribed 
parts  of  commercial  machines. 

Certain  books  on  parts  of  the  courses  of  study  will  be  pre- 
scribed for  reading  and  study  at  the  beginning  of  each  session. 

Regulations  affecting  Stude7its  in  the  Faculty  of 
Practical  Science. 

1.  No  person  will  be  considered  to  be  a student  in  Prac- 
tical Science  until  after  he  has  registered  as  such. 

2.  No  person  who  is  not  registered  in  the  Faculty  of 
Practical  Science  will  be  allowed  to  attend  any  of  the 
special  classes  of  that  Facult}^ 

3.  Practical  work  in  the  mechanical  laboratories  is  of 
special  importance  and  must  be  carried  out  in  strict  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  MINING. 


Thk  School  of  Mining,  affiliated  with  the  University, 
is  a branch  of  the  School  of  Mining  and  Agriculture^  in- 
corporated by  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Ontario. 

Objects. — The  objects  of  the  School  of  Mining  are  to 
give  a scientific  education,  both  theoretical  and  practical, 
to  men  studying  for  the  profession  of  the  mining  engineer, 
the  assayer,  the  consulting  geologist,  and  the  .metallur- 
gist ; and  to  provide  for  prospectors,  mine  foremen  and 
others  interested  in  the  discovery  and  winning  of  minerals 
such  instruction  as  shall  make  their  occupations  more  in- 
teresting and  less  liable  to  failure. 

Situation. — The  School  has  been  placed  near  Queen’s 
University  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  instruction 
therein  provided  in  English,  mathematics,  physics,  and 
biological  sciences.  It  has  been  thus  possible  to  equip  and 
carry  on  a good  technical  school  on  a much  smaller  rev- 
enue than  would  otherwise  be  called  for  to  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  scholarship. 

Matriculation. — Before  being  admitted  to  examina- 
tion on  the  work  of  the  course,  candidates  for  a degree 
must  pass  the  matriculation  examination,  or  otherwise 
satisfy  the  Faculty  ot  their  fitness  to  proceed  with  their 
course.  Matriculation  consists  of  the  J unior  Leaving  ex- 
amination for  Ontario  in  the  subjects  of  English  and 
Mathematics. 


The  B.Sc.  course  in  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  or  in 
Geology  and  Mineralogy,  can  be  completed  in  one  year 
after  graduation  in  an  honour  course  in  Chemistry,  Miner- 
alogy and  Geology,  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

Equipment. — The  classes  of  the  School  of  Mining  are 
held  in  the  John  Carruthers  Science  Hall,  which  is  well 
equipped  with  chemical,  assay,  mineralogical  and  petro- 
graphical  laboratories  and  museums.  The  mining  labor- 
atory in  an  adjoining  building  is  furnished  with  machinery 
to  illustrate  the  processes  of  crushing,  stamping,  amalga- 
mating, concentrating,  cyaniding,  chlorinating,  &c.  This 
was  the  first  mining  laboratory  built  in  Canada,  and  sev- 
eral important  investigations  on  Ontario  ores  have  already 
been  conduc5led  in  it. 

For  Calendar  and  further  information  apply  to  the 
Bursar,  School  of  Mining,  Kingston. 


QUEEN’S  COLLEGE 

TEXT  BOOKS. 


FULIv  AND  COMPLETE  STOCK  IN  ALL 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  STUDY  AT 
LOWEST  PRICES. 


Extra-Mural  Students  supplied  promptly  on 
receipt  of  Price,  Free  by  Mail. 

All  Communications  from  outside  the  City 
answered  by  Return  Mail. 

The  Largest  and  BevSt  Assortment  of  Blank 
Books,  Note  Books,  Fountain  Pens  and 
other  College  Requisites  always  in  stock. 


F.  NISBET, 

Corner  Princess  and  Wellington  Streets, 

KINGSTON,  ONT 


CALENDAR 


OF 

Queen’s  College  and  University 

KINGSTON,  CANADA, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  J899-J900. 

PART  IL 


INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER  A.D.  1841. 


KINGSTON  : 

PRINTED  FOR  THE  UNIVERSITY  BY  THE  BRITISH  WHIG. 
1899, 


UNIVERSITY  OFFICERS. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Retire  C 

April  X R.  Vashon 'Rogers,  LL.D.,  Q.C Kingston. 

1904.  [ 

"Michael  Lavell,  M.D.,  LL.D Kingston. 

Rev.  W.  L.  Herridge,  D.D Ottawa. 

Retire  Rev.  D.  R.  Drummond,  M.A St.  Thomas. 

April  Rev.  J.  Edgar  Hill,  D.D Montreal. 

1903.  Sheriff  McLennan,  B.A Lindsay. 


Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  K.C.M.G.,  LL.D.  .Ottawa. 

' D.  B.  Maclennan,  M.A.,  Q.C Cornwall. 


Retire 
April  ^ 
1902 


P.  C.  McGregor,  B.A 

Rev.  Thomas  Wardrope,  D.D 

Rev.  Robert  Campbell,  M.A.,  D.D 

Rev.  James  Barclay,  M.A.,  D.D 

And.  T.  Drummond.  B.A.,  LL.D 

Hon.  E.  H.  Bronson 

Matthew  Leggat 

Ueorge  Gillies,  B.A 


Almonte. 

Guelph. 

.Montreal. 

.Montreal. 

Kingston. 

Ottawa. 

.Hamilton. 

Gananoque. 


Retire 
April  < 
1901. 


Rev.  G.  M.  Milligan,  B.A.,  D.D 

Rev.  Robert  Campbell,  D.Sc 

Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Maclennan,  LL.D 

Francis  H.  Chrysler,  B.A 

J.  Roberts  Allan 

E.  W.  Rathbun 

Donald  M.  McIntvre,  B.A 


Retire 
April  ^ 
1900. 


Rev.  M.  Macgillivray,  M.  A... 

Rev.  John  Mackie,  M.A 

Rev.  M.  W.  Maclean,  M.A 

W.  C.  Caldwell,  B.  A 

G.  M.  Macdonnell,  B.A.,  Q.C 

Hugh  Waddell 

John  McIntyre,  M.A.,  Q.C... 

H.  A.  Calvin 


Toronto. 

.Renfrew. 

.Toronto. 

.Ottawa. 

Ottawa. 

Deseronto. 

Kingston. 

.Kingston. 

Kingston. 

.Belleville. 

.Lanark. 

.Kingston. 

.Peterboro. 

.Kingston. 

.Kingston. 


Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Maclennan,  LL.D Chairman. 

Rev.  T.  G.  Smith,  D.D General  Secretary. 

J.  B.  McIver,  Esq.,  Kingston Secretary-Treasurer. 


Tne  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  will  be  held  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  May  2nd. 
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UNIVERSITY  COUNCIL. 


The  Council  consists  of  the  Chancellor,  the  Trustees,  the 
members  of  the  Senate,  and  an  equal  number  of  elective 
members. 

The  Chancellor  is  elected  by  the  Council,  except  when  two  or 
more  candidates  are  nominated,  in  which  case  the  election  is  by 
registered  graduates  and  alumni.  He  holds  office  for  three 
years,  and,  as  highest  officer  of  the  University,  presides  at  meet- 
ings ot  the  Council  and  Convocation,  and  at  statutory  meetings 
of  Senate.  In  his  absence  he  is  represented  by  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor. 

Of  the  elective  members  eight  retire  annually,  except  in  every 
sixth  year,  when  ten  retire.  Successors  are  elected  by  registered 
graduates  and  alumni.  Retiring  members  may  be  re-elected. 

The  Council  has  power  to  elect  five  trustees  (one  trustee  re- 
tiring annually)  to  discuss  all  questions  relating  to  the  College 
and  its  welfare,  to  make  representations  of  its  views  to  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  decide  on  proposals  for  affilia- 
tion and  to  arrange  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  installation  of 
the  Chancellor,  to  its  own  meetings  and  business,  the  meetings 
and  proceedings  of  Convocation,  and  the  fees  for  membership, 
registration  and  voting. 

Convocation  for  the  conferring  of  degrees,  etc.,  will  be  held 
upon  Wednesday,  May  2nd. 


ELECTIVE  MEMBERS  IN  THE  ORDER  OF  THEIR  RETIRING. 


/Rev.  J.  J.  Wright,  B.A Lyn. 

Rev.  j.  Cumberland,  M.A Stella. 

Rev.  j.  D.  Boyd,  B.A Kingston. 

Retire  J Gordon  W.  Mylks,  M.D Kingston. 

1905  j R.  K.  Kilborn,  M.D Kingston. 

ij.  Jones  Bell,  M.A Toronto. 

I Eliza  S.  Fitzgerald,  M.  A Cornwall. 

\ Lennox  Irving,  B.A .Pembroke. 


John  Marshall,  M.A Kingston. 

W.  A.  Logie,  M.A.,  LL.B Hamilton. 

Rev.  James  Carmichael,  D.D King. 

Retire  [udge  Fraleck,  B.A Belleville. 

1904  ^ R.  H.  Cowley,  M.A Ottawa. 


Rev.  W.  W.  Peck,  M.A.,  LL.B....Napanee. 


Retire 

1903 


Retire 

1902 


Retire 

1901 


R.  S.  O’Loughlin,  M.A New  York. 

J.  R.  Lavell,  B.A Smith’s  F'alls. 

/W.  F.  Nickle,  B.A Kingston. 

Rev.  N.  Macpherson,  M.A.,  B.D.. Hamilton. 

Rev.  T.  J.  Thompson,  M.A.,  B.D... Belleville. 

Rev.  D.  Strachan,  B.A Brockville. 

J.  J.  Maclennan,  B.A Toronto. 

^ Rev.  R.  Laird,  M.A Campbellford. 

Rev.  Jas.  Binnie,  M.A.,  B.D Macdonald’s  Corners. 

Rev.  R.  j.  Hutcheon,  M.A Almonte. 

C.  McDowell,  B.A Renfrew. 

^Francis  King,  M.A Kingston. 

I'R.  V.  Rogers,  B.A.,  LL.D Kingston. 

H.  A.  Calvin.... Kingston. 

Rev.  D.  McTavish,  D.Sc Toronto. 

J.  M.  Farrell,  B.A Kingston. 

Rev.  j.  K.  McMorine,  M.A Kingston. 

W.  J.  Gibson,  M.A.,  M.D Belleville. 

Geo.  W.  Mitchell,  M.A Coburg. 

T^ev.  D.  j.  McLean,  B.A Arnprior. 

,Rev.  George  Macarthur,  B.A. ..Cardinal. 

Vincent  H.  Moore,  M.D Brockville. 

Rev.  James  A.  Grant Richmond  Hill. 

^ R.  J.  McLennan,  B.A Toronto. 


Rev.  a.  H.  SdoTT,  M.A Perth. 

Rev.  F.  G.  Kirkpatrick,  B.A Wellington. 

Herbert  M.  Mowat,  B.A Toronto. 

Alex.  G.  Farrell,  B.A Smith’s  Falls. 


Retire 

1900 


r].  H.  Mills,  M.A 

William  Spankie,  B.A.,  M.D 

T.  G.  Marquis,  B.A 

John  McIntyre,  M.A.,  Q.C..., 

Rev.  John  Hay,  B.D 

George  Bell,  B.A 

P.  C.  McGregor,  B.A 

^R.  H.  Duff,  M.D 


.Athens. 

Wolfe  Island. 

.Brockville. 

.Kingston. 

Coburg. 

Toronto. 

.Almonte. 

.Kingston. 


CHANCELLOR. 

Sir  Sandford  P'leming,  C.E.,  K.C.M.G.,  LL.D. 

PRINCIPAL  AND  VICE-CHANCELLOR. 

Very  Rev.  George  Monro  Grant,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

VICE-PRINCIPAL. 


REGISTRAR. 

Geo.  Y.  Chown,  B.A. 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

/. — In  Theology, 

The  Principal Prirnarius  Professor  of  Divinity. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Mowat,  M.A.,  D.D... Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old 

Testament  Exegesis. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Jordan,  B.A.,  LL.D., Assistant  and  Successor  to  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  and  Old 
Testament  Exegesis. 

Rev.  D.  Ross,  B.D.,  D.D Professor  of  Apologetics  and 

New  Testament  Criticism. 

Rev.  John  Thompson,  D.D Lecturer  on  Pastoral  Theology. 

Rev.  John  MacNaughton,  M. A.,  “Hugh  Waddell”  Lecturer  on 

Church  History. 

Rev.  James  Carruthers “Watkins”  Lecturer  on  Elocution. 

11. — In  Arts. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Mowat,  M.A.,  D.D. ...Professor  of  Hebrew. 

Nathan  F.  Dupuis,  M.A.,  F.B.S., 

Edin Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Rev.  Geo.  D.  Ferguson,  B.A. ..Professor  of  History. 

John  Watson,  M.A.,  LL.D Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

D.  H.  Marshall,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E.. Professor  of  Physics. 

James  Cappon,  M.A Professor  of  English  Language 

and  Literature. 

Jno.  Macgillivray,  Ph’d.,Leipsic, Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

S.  W.  Dyde,  M.A.,  D.Sc Professors  of  Mental  Philosophy. 

Rev.  John  Macnaughton,  M.A. ..Professor  of  Greek. 

Rev.  Jas.  Fowler,  M.A.,F.R.S.C.“  The  John  Roberts  Allan  ” Pro- 
fessor of  Botany. 


Adam  Shortt,  M.  A 


“The  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald’' 
Professor  of  Political  and 
Economic  Science. 


A.  P.  Knight,  M.A.,  M.D “ The  John  Roberts”  Professor 

of  Animal  Biology  and  Physi- 
ology. 

T.  R.  Glover,  M.A.,  (Cantab)... Professor  of  Latin. 


Rev.  Alex.  B.  Nicholson,  B. A. ..Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  and 

Greek  and  Lecturer  on  Com- 
parative Philology  and  Sans- 
crit. 

N.  R.  Carmichael,  M.A The  Wm.  Nickle  Tutor  and  As- 

sistant to  the  Professor  of 
Mathematics. 


William  C.  Baker,  M.A 

Oscar  Skelton,  M.A 

J.  F.  MacDonald,  M.A. 


...The  Robert  Waddell  Tutor 
Physics. 

I Tutors  in  Latin. 


of 


Jas.  Wallace,  M.A Tutor  in  Greek. 


M.  MacKinnon 


Tutor  in  Moral  Philosophy. 


II L — In  Practical  Science. 

Nathan  F.  Dupuis,  M.A.,  F.B.S., 

F.R.S.C Professor  of  Mathematics  and 

Dean  of  Faculty. 

D.  H.  Marshall,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E.. Professor  of  Physics. 

Rev.  Jas.  Fowler,  M.A.,  F.R.S.C. Professor  of  Botany. 

A.  P.  Knight,  M.A.,  M.D Professor  of  Animal  Biology  and 

Physiology. 

N.  R.  Carmichael,  M.A Lectures  in  Electrical  Engineer- 

ing and  Assistant  to  the  Pro- 
' fessor  of  Mathematics. 

Wm.  C.  Baker,  M.A Demonstrator  in  Experimental 

Physics  on  “The  Robert  Wad- 
dell Foundation. 

For  Instructors  in  Chemistry,  Assaying,  Mineralogy,  Metal- 
lurgy, Geology,  Petrology,  Engineering,  Mechanism  and  Drawing, 

see  Calendar  of  the  School  of  Mining. 
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IV. — In  Medicine. 

Medicine. 

Fife  Fowler,  M D.,  L.R.C.S.,  Edin., 

Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

Jas.  Third,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Practice  of  Medicine. 

John  Herald,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Dermatology, 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

James  W.  Campbell,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics, 
Librarian. 

Surgery. 

Hon.  Michael  Sullivan,  M.D., 

Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 
D.  E.  Mundell,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Assistant. 

W.  G.  Anglin,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.O.S., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

Anatomy. 

Edward  Ryan,  B.A.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Systematic  Anatomy. 

D.  E.  Mundell,  B.A.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Surgical  Anatomy. 

D.  V.  Sullivan,  B.A.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  Eng.,  L.R.C.P.,  London, 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

Obstetrics  and  Gyncecology. 

R.  W.  Garrett,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Professor. 

Isaac  Wood,  M.A.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  Eng.,  F.Q.S.,  Edin., 

Assistant  Professor  and  Lecturer  in  Paediatrics. 

Sanitary  Science. 

W.  T.  Connell,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P. 

Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

W.  T.  Connell,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P. 

Medical  Jurisprudence. 

W.  T.  Connell,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P. 

Opthalmology , Otology,  Laryngology  and  Rhinology. 

J.  C.  Connell,  M.A.,  M.D. 
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Mental  Diseases, 

C.  K.  Clarke,  M.D.,  Med.  Supt.  Asylum  for  the  Insane. 

Biology,  Physiology  and  Histology. 

James  Fowler,  M.A.,  F.R.S.C., 

Professor  of  Botany  and  Vegetable  Histology. 

A.  P.  Knight,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Animal  Biology,  Physiology  and  His- 
tology. 

Biology  & Histology. 

Chemistry  and  Applied  Chemistry. 

W.  L.  Goodwin,  B.Sc.,  London,  D.Sc.  Edin.,  Professor. 

Isaac  Wood,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Tutor  in  Chemistry. 

V. — In  Law. 

Byron  M.  Britton,  M.A.,  Q.C.... Lecturer  on  Criminal  Law. 

R.  Vashon  Rogers,  B.A.,  LL.D.. Lecturer  on  Common  Law. 

G.  M.  Macdonnell,  B.A.,  Q.C.... Lecturer  on  the  Law  of  Real 

Property. 

R.  T.  Walkem,  LL.D.,  Q.C Lecturer  on  Equity. 

John  McIntyre,  M.A.,  Q.C Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurispru- 

dence. 
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OTHER  OFFICERS. 

Registrar  of  University  Council. 

].  C.  Connell,  M.A.,  M.D. 

Observatory  Board. 

The  Principal. 

Director  of  Observatory. 

Prof.  Dupuis,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  Edin. 

Curators  of  Library. 

Professors  Ross,  Macnaughton,  Knight  and  Shortt. 

Librarian. 

Lois  Saunders. 

Postmasters. 

J.  D.  Byrnes,  B.A.,  and  W.  McDonald,  B.A. 

Curators  of  Museum. 

Professors  of  Botany  and  Geology. 

Examiner  for  Matriculation  in  Medicine. 

Professor  Fowler. 

Examiners  in  Gcslic. 

Professors  Macgillivray  and  Macnaughton,  and 
Rev.  M.  Macgillivray,  M.A. 

Janitor. 

John  V.  Burton. 
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societies  AND  COMMITTEES. 


ALMA  MATER  SOCIETY. 

Honorary  President Rev.  G.  M.  Milligan,  D.D. 

President  R.  Burton,  M.A. 

ist  Vice-President H.  A.  Hunter,  B.A. 

2nd  Vice-President W.  McDonald,  B.A. 

Secretary  J.  Sparks. 

Assistant  Secretary H.  D.  Borley. 

Treasurer G.  E.  Ellis. 

Critic D.  M.  Robertson,  B.A. 

Committee F.  F.  Carr-Harris,  J.  F.  Millar, 

A.  Leitch,  J.  M.  Young. 

ARTS  SOCIETY. 

President A.  W.  Poole,  B.A. 

Secretary N.  J.  McLean. 

Treasurer A.  G.  Burrows. 

Auditor J.  D.  Cannon. 

Committee G.  Dolan,  B.A.,  W.  F.  Crawford, 

L.  Macdonnell,  N.  C.  Poison, 
A.  Scott,  B.A. 

AESCULAPEAN  SOCIETY. 

Honorary  President Dr.  Herald. 

President  E.  C.  Watson,  M.A.,  M.D. 

Vice-President J.  W.  McDermott. 

Treasurer  G.  C.  Ferrier. 

Secretary  * R.  D.  Menzies. 

Assistant  Secretary E.  Richardson. 

Committee J.  Y.  Baker,  B.  Ash,  W.  C.  Kins- 

ley, W.  Etherington. 

MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION, 

President C.  A.  Ferguson,  B.A. 

Vice-President W.  A.  Mcllroy,  B.A. 

Treasurer J.  D.  Byrnes,  B.A. 

Recording  Secretary J.  Wallace,  M.A. 

Corresponding  Secretary W.  McDonald,  B.A. 

Librarian  J.  Caldwell. 

COMMITTEE. 

Divinity.  Arts. 

T.  Fraser W.  J.  McQuarrie. 

W.  A.  McIntosh C.  E.  Kidd. 
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Y.M.C.A. 

President  T.  C.  Brown. 

Vice-President R.  A.  Wilson. 

Recording  Secretary N.  J.  MacLean. 

Corresponding  Secretary A.  Leitch. 

Treasurer G.  B.  McLennan. 

Librarian C.  E.  Kidd. 


Y.W.C.A. 

President Edith  MacCallnm. 

Vice-President Jennie  Shibley. 

Recording  Secretary Annie  Laird. 

Corresponding  Secretary Catharine  Fox. 

Treasurer Lucy  Cummings. 

Pianist Mabel  V.  xMills. 


COMMITTEES. 

Look-Out Ursilla  McAllister. 

Programme Harriet  Anglin. 

Missionary Cornelia  De  la  Matter. 

Musical Mabel  V.  Mills. 

Prayer  Circle  and  Bible  Study. .Ethel  Mudie. 

Finance Margaret  V.  Bennett. 


ATHLETIC  COMMITTEE. 

J.  F.  Millar,  B. A.  J.  Wallace,  M.A. 

J.  H.  Laidlaw.  D.  M.  Solandt. 

R.  H.  Mackerras.  F.  F.  Carr-Harris. 

F.  V.  Rielly.  J.  D.  Craig. 

N.  R.  Carmichael,  M.A.,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

RUGBY  FOOTBALL  CLUB. 

Honorary  President T.  S.  Scott,  B.A. 

President  J.  S.  Ferguson. 

Vice-President J.  S.  Macdonnell. 

Captain E.  S.  Elliott. 

Secretary-Treasurer A.  E.  Ross. 

Assistant  Secretary-Treasurer... R.  B.  Dargavel. 

GLEE  CLUB. 


Honorary  President P.  C.  McGregor,  B.A. 

President J.  H.  Edmison. 

ist  Vice-President W.  A.  Lavell. 

2nd  Vice-President J.  F.  Sparks. 

3rd  Vice-President W.  A.  Guy. 

Secretary-Treasurer R.  D.  Menzies. 

Committee J.  A.  McIntosh,  W.  McDonald. 
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JOURNAL  STAFF 


Editor-in-Chief 

Managing  Editor 

Editor  for  Arts 

Editor  for  Divinity 

Editors  for  the  Ladies 

Editor  for  Science 

Editor  for  Medicine 

Business  Manager 

Assistant  Business  Manager. 


W.  W.  McLaren,  M.A. 

A.  W.  Poole,  B.A. 

George  A.  McKinnon. 

J.  Anthony. 

Norval  Macdonald  and  Cornelia 
de  la  Matter. 

J.  C.  Murray. 

H.  B.  Munro,  B.A. 

L.  M.  Macdonnell. 

.J.  J.  Harpell. 


CLASSICAL  AND  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


Honorary  President Prof.  Bruce. 

President J.  Duff. 

Vice-President Elizabeth  Macnaughton. 

Secretary-Treasurer  C.  G.  S.  Rogers. 

Executive  Committee President,  Vice-President,  Sec.- 

Treasurer,  Ursilla  Macallister, 
H.  H.  Hord. 

Programme  Committee Annie  E.  Laird,  Ethel  Drennan, 

G.  R.  Dolan,  f.  C.  Smith. 

Membership  Committee Alice  Watson,  W.  J.  Russell,  J. 

R.  Watts,  W.  H.  Bennett. 
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BENEFACTIONS, 

BEQUESTS  AND  SPECIAL  ENDOWMENTS. 

St.  Andrew’s  Church  Ladies’  Association,  Toronto — 

Scholarship 800  00 

Ladies  of  Kingston — Scholarship 1,130  00 

His  Royal  Highness  The  Prince  of  Wales — Prize 800  00 

The  late  John  Mowat,  Kingston — Scholarship 800  00 

The  late  John  Alexander  Lewis,  Mono — Prize 400  00 

The  late  George  Michie,  Toronto 2,000  00 

The  late  M.  C.  Cameron,  Goderich,  Gaelic  Scholarship.  1,000  00 

The  late  Edward  H.  Hardy,  Kingston 400  00 

Mrs.  Glass,  Sarnia,  for  Henry  Glass  Memorial  Schol- 
arship   500  00 

The  late  E.  Lawson,  Aberdeen — Dominion  Scholar- 
ship  1,000  00 

Friends  of  the  late  Principal  Leitch — Memorial  Schol- 
arship  2,462  03 

The  late  Rev.  Alexander  Buchan,  Stirling — Scholar- 
ships  3,000  00 

The  late  Mrs.  Margaret  W.  McIntyre,  Perth — Schol- 
arship  400  00 

The  late  John  Watkins,  Kingston — Elocution  Lecture- 
ship  4,000  00 

The  late  John  Watkins,  Kingston — Scholarship 1,300  00 

David  Strathern  Dow,  Toronto — Scholarship  1,500  90 

The  late  Robert  Sutherland,  B.A.,  Walkerton ii,735  00 

The  late  Alexander  Rankin,  Leamington,  England — 

Scholarship 930  00 

The  late  Alexander  Spence,  D.D.,  Ottawa 3,427  00 

“ “ “ “ “ Scholarship  1,000  00 

The  late  James  Michie,  Toronto 4,000  00 

The  late  David  Greenshields,  Montreal 5,ooo  00 

The  late  James  Anderson,  Acton 500  00 

John  S.  Macdonald,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. — Bursary 1,500  00 

Hon.  Senator  Gowan,  C.M.G.,  LL.D., Barrie — Scholar- 
ship in  Science,  Law  and  Political  Science 1,236  00 

The  late  Dr.  Jas.  Williamson,  Vice-Principal — Schol- 
ship  


800  00 
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Friends  of  the  late  Dr.  Williamson — Scholarship $i,8oo  oo 

Hon.  Senator  Gowan,  C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  for  nucleus  of 

the  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  Memorial  Chair 6,000  00 

The  late  Mrs.  Nichols,  Peterborough 24500  00 

The  late  Robert  Anderson 1800  00 

The  late  Forbes  McHardy,  Toronto — Scholarship 500  00 

Hugh  Waddell,  South  Monaghan — for  Scholarship  in 

Divinity 2000  00 

Hugh  Waddell — for  additional  Chair  in  Theology 5000  00 

Hon.  Alexander  Morris,  Q.C.,  to  found  the  Hon. 

William  Morris  Bursary 1000  00 

A.  T.  Fulton,  Toronto 3000  00 

The  late  M.  Doran,  Kingston 16500  00 

The  late  Mrs.  Malloch,  Hamilton 2000  00 


ENDOWMENT  OF  CHAIRS  AND  TUTORSHIPS. 

In  1888,  William  Nickle,  Esq.,  Kingston,  gave  the  sum  of 
^2500  to  found  “The  William  Nickle  Tutorship  in  Mathematics.” 

In  1892,  Hugh  Waddell,  Esq.,  South  Monaghan,  gave  the  sum 
of  $2500  to  found,  in  memory  of  his  father,  “The  Robert  Wad- 
dell Tutorship”  in  Physics  or  Natural  Science. 

In  1893,  Roberts,  Esq.,  Ottawa,  bequeathed  the  sum  of 

^40,000  to  the  University.  In  recognition  of  his  generosity,  the 
Trustees  resolved  that  the  Chair  of  Animal  Biology  should  bear 
his  name,  and  that  the  Chair  of  Botany  should  bear  the  name  of 
John  Roberts  Allan,  his  executor. 

Dr.  Williamson  has  prepared  for  “Doomsday  Book”  a history 
of  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  University.  He  has  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  Funds  raised  at  different  times  for  general  or  spec- 
ial purposes  during  this  period,  with  the  names  of  subscribers, 
down  to  the  Jubilee  fund  of  1887-90.  When  the  history  is  com- 
pleted, an  abridgement  with  a sketch  of  the  different  Funds  and 
the  principal  contributors  will  be  published  in  the  Calendar. 


ANNUAL  AND  OTHER  CONTRIBUTORS. 

Session  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Toronto — Scholarship. .ft  100  00 


E.  Ryan,  the  Mayor’s  Scholarship 50  00 

Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  K.C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  the  Chancel- 
lor’s Scholarships  and  Lectureship 560  00 

J.  Roberts  Allan,  Ottawa 150  00 

Lord  Minto,  Governor-General  Scholarship  No.  i 75  00 

Rev.  John  Mackie,  M.A.,  Kingston 25  00 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 

Donations,  315;  purchases,  597;  periodicals,  etc.,  bound, 
272 ; total,  i,i8i. 

DONATIONS. 

British  Government — 9 vols. 

Dominion  Government — 45  vols. 

Ontario  Government — 31  vols. 

Nova  Scotia  Government — 2 vols. 

Quebec  Government — 6 vols. 

Manitoba  Government — 2 vols. 

British  Columbia  Government — 8 vols. 

United  States  Government — 40  vols. 

New  Zealand  Government — 12  vols. 

New  South  Wales  Government — i vol. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Government — 4 vols. 

Royal  Society  of  Canada — 2 vols. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers — 6 vols. 

Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh — 2 vols. 

Dominion  Archives — i vol. 

United  States  Universities — 8 vols. 

British  Universities — 4 vols. 

Canada  Universities — 9 vols. 

Public  Libraries — 16  vols. 

Other  Institutions  and  Associations — 15  vols. 

The  Church — 3 vols. 

Macmillan  & Co. — 21  vols. 

Individuals — 56  vols. 

General — it  vols. 


DONATIONS  TO  THE  MUSEUM. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Matheson,  Australia,  specimen  of  man-face  crab. 
Rev.  J.  K.  Macmorine,  100  species  of  plants. 

Rev.  J.  K.  Macmorine,  large  collection  of  plants  from  Tennes- 
see, New  York,  Ontario  and  Manitoba. 

Mr.  Joseph  Clark,  bark  of  lace  tree,  Jamaica. 

Large  collection  of  fossil-casts,  fossils,  rocks  and  geological 
specimens  from  Royal  Military  College. 
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faculty  of  arts.  POST-GRADUATE 
DEGREES. 

DEGREES  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  (Ph.D.) 
AND  DOCTOR  OF  SCIENCE  (D.Sc.) 


All  candidates  must  submit  a thesis  on  some  subject 
connected  with  their  special  course,  embodying  the  results 
of  original  investigation.  (See  Part  I,  Art.  X). 

I.  Dkgrkk  of  Ph.D. 

I,  Course  for  the  Degree  of  Ph,D,  in  Classics. 
Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Classics  will  be 
examined  on : 

(a)  The  General  History  of  Greece. 

{h)  The  General  History  of  Rome. 

(c)  A special  period  of  Greek  History  to  be  studied  in  de- 
tail, mainly  from  original  authorities. 

{d)  A special  period  of  Roman  History  to  be  studied  in 
detail,  mainly  from  original  authorities. 

{e)  Plato  Republic  and  Aristotle  Ntcomachean  Ethics. 

(/)  Aristotle  Politics. 

The  period  of  Greek  History  selected  is,  Greek  History  to  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

Original  Authorities. 

Herodotus. 

Thucydides. 

Xenophon  Hellenica,  I and  II. 

The  period  of  Roman  History  selected  is  Roman  History  from 
the  Gracchi  to  the  death  of  Vespasian. 

Original  Authorities. 

Plutarch  Lives  of  the  Gracchi. 

Cicero  Letters. 

Tacitus’  Annals,  B.  I-VI, 

' Suetonius’  Augustus. 
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Candidates  must  show  acquaintance  with  modern 
authorities  on  Greek  and  Roman  History  and  wdth  the 
best  modern  critics  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  They  are  ex- 
pected to  be  familiar  with  the  substance  of  the  books  pre- 
scribed, as  well  as  to  be  able  to  translate  them. 


2.  Course  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D,  in  English  and 
Modern  Literature, 


{d)  English  Language  and  Literature. 

I.  Candidates  are  expected  to  show  a general  know- 
ledge of  the  following  subjects  : — 

The  history  of  English  Literature  from  449  A.D. 

The  growth  of  the  English  Language. 

The  development  of  English  metres. 

Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  Language. 


2.  Candidates  are  also  required  to  offer  a special  course, 
Periods  I,  II  and  V,  or  Periods  III,  IV  and  V,  according 
to  the  scheme  given  below  : 

I.  From  449  to  1280  A.D. 

II.  From  1200  to  1580  A.D. 

III.  From  1550  to  1700  A.D. 

IV.  From  1700  to  1800  A.D. 

V.  From  1800  to  present  time. 


Period  I.  (449  to  1280). 

Besides  general  papers  on  the  literature  of  this  period,  special 
papers  will  be  set  on  the  following  works : 

Beowulf. 

Battle  of  Maldon. 

^Erie’s  Homilies. 

Bede’s  Ecclesiastical  History. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle. 

Candidates  who  choose  this  period  are  expected  to  show 
a competent  knowledge  of  contemporary  English  history. 


Period  II.  (1200  to  1580). 

Special  papers  on  the  following  works  : 

Piers  the  Plowman. 

Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales. 

Skeat’s  Specimens  of  English  Literature  from  1394  to  1579. 
Spenser’s  Works. 

Sir  Thomas  Malory’s  Morte  D’Arthur,  Bks.  XVII  to  XXI. 
Percy  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry. 

Period  III.  (1550-1700). 

Special  papers  on  the  following  works  : — 

Marlowe — Dr.  Faustus,  Jew  of  Malta. 

Shakespeare — Richard  II,  Henry  IV,  Henry  V,  Julius 
Caesar,  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  Coriolanus,  Lear, 
Macbeth. 

Ben  Johnson — Every  Man  in  His  Humour,  The  Alchem- 
ist, Sejanus. 

Webster — Appius  and  Virginia,  Vittoria,  Coromba. 
Massinger — The  Duke  of  Milan,  A New  Way  to  Pay  Old 
Debts. 

Bacon — Essays,  Advancement  of  Learning. 

Milton — Paradise  Lost,  Comus,  Lycidas. 

Dryden — Annus  Mirabilis,  Absalom  and  Achitophel. 

Period  IV.  (1700-1800). 

Special  papers  on  the  following  works ; — 

Pope — Rape  of  the  Lock,  Satires  and  Epistles. 

Addison— Papers  in  the  Spectator  (T.  Arnold’s  Selection). 
Johnson — Lives  of  the  Poets  (M.  Arnold’s  Selections). 
Burke— Speech  on  Fox’s  East  India  Bill,  on  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot’s  Debts,  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution. 
Richardson — Clarissa  Harlowe. 

Fielding — Amelia. 

Boswell — Life  of  Johnson. 

Letters  of  Chesterfield  and  Horace  Walpole. 

Works  of  Bray,  Cowper  and  Crabbe. 

Period  V. 

I.  A critical  knowledge  of  the  works  of  the  following 
authors  : — 

Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Tennyson, 
Carlyle  (French  Revolution,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Reminis- 
cences). 
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Emerson  (Essays  and  Orations,  Representative  Men). 
Scott,  Thackeray,  Hawthorne. 

Browning  (Dramas,  Men  and  Women,  Dramatic  Roman- 
ces, The  Ring  and  the  Book). 

M.  Arnold  (Essays  in  Criticism,  ist  and  2nd  Series,  On 
Translating  Homer,  Culture  and  Anarchy). 

2.  A Special  knowledge  of  the  following  subjects  : — 

The  development  of  historical  writing  in  the  19th  century. 
The  development  of  literary  criticism  in  the  igth  century. 


(6)  Modern  Languages. 

I. 

1.  The  history  of  the  literature. 

2.  The  history  of  the  language. 

3.  Oral  and  written  composition. 

II.  German, 

1.  Gothic. 

Old  High  German. 

Middle  High  German. 

2.  Eighteenth  Century. 

3.  Nineteenth  Century. 

III.  French. 

1.  From  the  origins  to  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century. 

2.  Seventeenth  Century. 

3.  Eighteenth  century. 

4.  Nineteenth  century. 

IV.  Italian  or  Spanish. 


V.  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Romance  Languages. 

Candidates  may  omit  Period  2 or  3 in  German  and  2,  3 
or  4 in  French. 

For  special  authors  and  works  in  each  period  and  books 
of  reference  see  Calendar  for  the  year  1896-97,  or  consult 
the  professor. 
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A short  composition  must,  in  addition,  be  written  in 
presence  of  the  examiner. 

Candidates  must  also  be  able  to  converse  fluently  in 
French  and  German  on  any  ordinary  theme. 

Candidates  are  requested  to  put  themselves  in  com- 
munication with  the  Professor,  who  will  prescribe  the 
authorities  to  be  consulted. 


Course  for  the  Degree  of  Ph  D.  in  History  and 
English  Literature, 

{a)  History. 

1 . The  History  of  England. 

Continuous  Constitutional  History. 

Continuous  Political  History. 

A Selected  Period  to  be  studied  in  detail  from  the  original 
authorities. 

2.  A period  of  general  history  to  be  studied  in  detail 
from  original  authorities. 

3.  The  literature  of  the  special  periods  selected. 

The  books  on  the  constitutional  history  of  England  to 
be  studied  are  : — 

Stubbs’  Constitutional  History  and  Select  Charters. 
Hallam’s  Constitutional  History. 

May’s  Constitutional  History. 


Periods  for  detailed  study  : 
English  History. 
449-1066. 
1066-1272. 
1272-1485. 
1485-1603. 
1603-1714. 
1714-1880. 


General  History. 

493-1095* 

1095-1273. 

1273-1530. 

1530-1648. 

1648-1788. 

1788-1880. 


Candidates  are  required  to  take  the  special  periods  most 
nearly  corresponding  with  each  other  in  English  and  gen- 
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eral  history,  and  in  studying  the  selected  periods  they  are 
expected  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  their  social 
and  literary  history. 

Candidates  are  requested  to  put  themselves  in  commu- 
nication with  the  Professor,  who  will  prescribe  the  author- 
ities to  be  consulted. 

- (b)  English  Literature.  For  subjects,  see  Course  2. 

Course  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.  in  History  and 
Modern  Literature , 

{a)  History.  For  subjects,  see  Course  3. 

(6)  Modern  Literature.  For  subjects,  see  Course  2. 

5.  Course  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.  in  English 
Literature  and  Political  Science. 

(a)  English  Literature.  For  subjects,  see  Course  2. 

{b)  Political  Science.  Subjects  on  application. 

6.  Course  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.  in  History  and 

Political  Science. 

(a)  History.  For  subjects,  see  Course  3. 

(^)  Political  Science.  For  subjects,  see  Course  5. 

7.  Course  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Mental  and 

Moral  Philosophy. 

(a)  Philosophical  Systems. 

Candidates  may  offer  any  one  of  the  following  : — 

1.  The  Philosophy  of  Aristotle,  with  special  reference 
to  the  De  Anima,  Nicomachean  Ethics  and  Politics. 
Ability  to  translate  these  books  is  presumed. 

2.  The  Philosophy  of  Hegel,  with  .special  reference  to 
the  Encyklopadie,  I and  III,  Wissenschaft  der  Eogik,  I 
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and  III,  Phanomenologie  des  Geistes,  pp.  1-168,  and 
Philosophic  des  Rechts. 

3.  The  Philosophy  of  Comte,  as  contained  in  the  Cours 
de  PhilOvSophie  Positive  and  System  of  Positive  Polity. 

4.  The  Philosophies  of  Schopenhauer,  Hartmann  and 
lyOtze,  with  special  reference  to  Schopenhauer’s  World  as 
Will  and  Idea,  Hartmann’s  Philosophy  of  the  Uncon- 
scious, and  Uotze’s  Microcosmus  and  System  of  Phil- 
osophy. 

5.  English  Empirical  Philosophy,  as  represented  by 
James  Mill’s  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind,  J.  S.  Mill’s 
Eogic,  Examination  of  Hamilton  and  Utilitarianism, 
Bain’s  Senses  and  Intellect,  Emotions  and  Will,  Herbert 
Spencer’s  First  Principles,  Psychology  and  Data  of  Ethics. 

Acquaintance  with  the  best  recent  criticism  is  in  all 
cases  required. 

(b)  Principles  of  Philosophy. 

Candidates  must  profess  one  of  the  following  branches 
of  Philosophy : 

1.  The  Principles  of  Eogic.  References  : The  logical 
treatises  of  Hegel,  Mill,  Jevons,  Venn,  Lotze,  Bradley, 
and  Bosanquet. 

2.  The  Principles  of  Psychology.  References:  The 
psychological  works  of  James  Mill,  J.  S.  Mill,  Bain, 
Wundt,  Sully,  Eadd,  James,  and  Eotze. 

3.  The  Principles  of  Ethics.  References  : The  ethical 
works  of  J.  S.  Mill,  Bain,  Sidgwick,  Green,  Bradley, 
Spencer,  Stephen,  and  Martineau. 

4.  The  Principles  of  Esthetics.  References : The 
aesthetic  treatises  of  Aristotle,  Kant,  Schiller,  Eessing, 
Hegel,  Eotze,  Schasler,  and  Ruskin. 
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5-  The  Principles  of  Political  Science.  References : 
See  Honour  work  in  Political  Science  for  degree  of  M.A. 

II.  Dkgrkk  of  D.Sc. 

I.  Course  for  the  Degree  of  D,Sc.  in  Pure  and  A p plied 
Mathematics. 

Candidates  for  this  degree  must  take  first-class  honours 
in  Pure  Mathematics  and  first-class  honours  in  Physics. 

They  must,  in  addition,  show  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
at  least  one  subject  from  each  of  the  following  groups  : 

j /Modern  Synthetic  Geometry. 

\ Higher  Algebra. 

(Dynamical  Theory  of  Heat. 

1 Dynamical  Theory  of  Electricity. 

The  titles  of  books  bearing  on  the  foregoing  subjects  can 
be  obtained  by  communicating  with  the  Professors. 


2.  *Co2irse  for  the  Degree  of  D.Sc.  in  Chemistry^ 
Mineralogy Botany^  ayid  Geology. 

Candidates  are  required  to  have  a thorough  knowledge 
practical  and  theoretical,  of  the  subjects  in  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing divisions  : — 

1.  Chemistry — one  of  the  following  groups  : 

A.  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Chemistry  in  its  relations  to  Mineralogy. 

Inorganic  Analysis  and  Assaying. 

B.  Organic  Chemistry. 

Chemistry  in  its  relations  to  Biology. 

Organic  Analysis. 

C.  General  Chemistry,  including  Chemical  Theory  in  re- 

lation to  Physics. 

2.  Mineralogy: 

(1)  Systematic  Mineralogy. 

(2)  Mineralogy  in  its  relations  to  Chemistry  and  Geology. 
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(3)  Petrography. 

(4)  Ore  Deposits. 

(5)  Determinative  Mineralogy. 

(6)  Assaying. 

(7)  Economic  Mineralogy  of  Canada. 

3.  Biology: 

Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Chemistry  of 
Ferments,  Bacteriology,  with  either  of  the  following 
groups  : 

I.  (i)  Special  Studies  in  Vegetable  Histology  and  Physiology. 

(2)  A practical  acquaintance  with  the  Cryptogamic  P'lora 
of  Canada. 

II.  (i)  Animal  Physiology  and  Embryology. 

(2)  Osteology  and  Odontography  of  Vertebrates. 

(3)  Special  study  of  Invertebrates  (Canadian). 

(4)  Physiological  Chemistry. 

A thesis  containing  original  work  done  in  one  of  these  subjects. 

4.  Geology: 

Standing  equivalent  to  First  Year  Honours  in  Chem- 
istry and  Honours  in  Mineralogy  H will  be  required  of 
candidates  in  this  department. 

Either  of  the  following  groups  may  be  chosen  by  a 
candidate  as  his  chief  subject,  and  he  will  be  required  to 
take  the  other  group  as  a subordinate  subject : 

(1)  Dynamical  Geology  and  Petrography. 

(2)  Stratigraphical  Geology  and  Palaeontology. 

The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show  an  acquaintance 
with  his  subordinate  subject  equivalent  to  Honours  in  the 
undergraduate  course.  An  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
chief  subject  must  be  shown. 

Detailed  information  to  be  obtained  from  the  Professors. 
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MEDAI^S,  PRIZES  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

FOR  1898-99. 


UNIVERSITY  MEDALS. 


Latin Skelton,  Oscar,  M.A.,  Cornwall. 

Greek Misener,  Geneva^  M.A.,  Niagara 

Falls  South. 

Moderns Malone,  Edith  A.,  B.A.,  Kingston. 

English  Duff,  Jas.,  M.A.,  Renfrew. 

History  Miidie,  Edith,  B.A.,  Kingston. 

Moral  Philosophy Fee,  W.  M.,  M.A.,  Camden  East. 

Political  Science McLaren,  W.W.,  M.A.,  Renfrew. 

Biology Saunders,  W.  J.,  Kingston. 

Chemistry Bell,  J.  M.,  M.A.,  Almonte. 

Mathemathics Mortin,  Alice,  M.A.,  Aylmer. 

Medicine  Williamson,  A.  R.  B.,  M.A.,  and 

Watson,  E.  C.,  M.A.,  Kingston. 


UNIVERSITY  PRIZES. 

Gowan  Foundation  in  Botany Boyd,  Annie  E.,  M.A.,  Kingston. 

Gowan  Foundation ^ Essay  on 

“ Canadian  Financed Solandt,  D.  M.,  Enoshony  Falls, 

Vermont. 

McBean,  ^^Examination  of  Spen- 
cer's Data  of  Ethics." Scott,  T.  K , Iron  Bridge. 

Mackie  Prize Prittie,  W.  T.,  B.A.,  Kingston. 

Latin  Prose  Composition Macallister,  Ursilla,  Iroquois. 

Greek  Prose  “ Macdonnell,  J.  S.,  M.A.,  Fergus, 

Ontario. 

Lewis Shortt,  J.  S.,  M.A.,  Calgary. 

Ntcholls  Foundation Burton,  R.,  M.A.,  Dundas. 

The  prize  of  I25,  awarded  upon  the  examinations  in  Senior 
Anatomy,  Senior  Physiology  and  Materia  Medica,  was  taken  by 
L G.  Bogart,  M.D. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  ARTS. 

I.  MATRICULATION  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  Chancellor Billings,  T.  H.,  Brockville. 

The  Governor  General Calhoun,  Alex.,  Deseronto. 

The  Prince  of  Wales Thompson,  A.  M.,  Brockville. 
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Williamson  No.  i Lowe,  W.  D.,  Ottawa. 

Williamson  No.  2.. Gandier,  J.  C.  Napanee. 

Watkins Grenfell,  Marion,  Kingston. 

The  Mayor Wright,  Mabel,  Renfrew. 

Cataraqui Reilly,  F.  V.,  Sydenham. 

Senate Hazlett,  J.  W.,  Kingston. 

McLennan  Glengarry  FoundationMcT) oug2i\\y  F.  H.,  Maxville. 
Marion  Stewart  McDonald McCrimmon,  Annie  L.,  Alexan- 

dria. 

Mowat Dunkley,  W.  H.,  Picton. 

M.  C.  Cameron MacCorinack,  Malcolm,  Galt. 

Mackerras  Memorial Awarded  as  a Bursary,  accord- 

ing to  terms  of  foundation  to 
R.  H.  Mackerras. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  THEOLOGY. 

MATRICULATION  SCHOLARSHIPS. 


David  Strathern  Dow Wallace,  James,  M.A.,  Renfrew. 

Dominion McDonald,  W.,  B.A.,  Blakenay. 

Buchan,  No.  i Byrnes,  J.  D.,  B. A.,  Cumberland. 

Buchan,  No.  2 Ferguson,  T.  J.  S.,  B.A.,  Black- 

stock. 

Buchan,  No.  3.... Guv,  W.  A.,  B.A.,  Edmonton. 

McIntyre McLaren,  W.W.,  M.A.,  Renfrew. 


2.  SESSIONAL  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Sarah  McClelland  Waddell,  $120. 

First  Year  Divinity,  O.  andN. 

T.  Exegesis  and  Elocution Wallace  James,  M.A.,  Renfrew. 

Spence,  |6o.  First  Year  Divinity, 

O.  and  N.  T.  Exegesis  and 
Apologetics  or  Hebrew,  tenable 

for  two  years ....McDonald,  W.,  B.A.,  Blakenay. 

Leitch  Memorial,  $80.  Awarded 
upon  Sessional  Examination, 

tenable  for  two  years Shortt,  James  S.,  M.A.,  Calgary, 

N.W.T. 

Toronto,  |6o.  Second  Year  Heb- 

Guy,  W.,  B.A.,  Camden  East. 

Rankin,  $55.  Apologetics Heeney,  T.F.,  B.A.,  Woodstock. 

Glass  Memorial,  I30.  Church 

History Cram,  W.  H.,  B.A.,  Carleton 

Place. 
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James  Anderson,  Bursary,  $30. 

Gaelic McKinnon,  H.  L.,  B.A.,  Lake 

Ainslie,  C.B. 

William  Morris,  Bursary,  |6o.  Cram,  W.  H.,  B.A.,  Carleton 

Place. 

St, Andrew's  Church,  Toronto,  ^50. 

O.  and  N.  T.  Exegesis McIntosh,  A.  W.,  Deseronto 

Anderson,  No.  i,  $40.  First  Year 

Divinity Anthony,  Janies,  Owen  Sound. 

Anderson,  No.  2,  $40.  Second 

Year  Divinity Gordon,  D.  L.,  B.A.,  Stapleton. 

Mackie,  ^25 Prittie,  W.  T.,  B.A.,  Kingston. 

Chancellor's,  |7o McKinnon,  M. A.,  Lake  Ainslie, 

C.B. 


PRACTICAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Chancellor' s in  Practical  Science... Dwyer,  E.,  Kingston. 
^^The  Graduate,"  Chemistry Dunkley,  W.  G.,  Picton. 


HOSPITAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Williamson,  A.  R.  B.,  M.A Kingston. 

Watson,  E.  C.,  M.A Kingston. 


TESTAMURS  IN  THEOL'OGY. 


Abrey,  James 

Cram,  William  H.,  B.A 

Feir,  Harry,  B.A 

Kannawin,  W.  M.,  B.A 

Millar,  William  

MacNeill,  A.  J 

Shortt,  James  S.,  M.A, 


.Moncton. 
.Carleton  Place. 

• Oniemee. 
.Shelburne. 
.Kingston. 
Orangedale,  C.B. 
Calgary. 


• LIST  OF  GRADUATES  FOR  1898-99. 


MASTERS  OF  ARTS  (M.A.) 

Bell,  J.  M 

Black,  H.  H.,  B.A 

Clarke,  G.  W.,  B.A 

Duff,  James 

Dunkley,  A.  W 

Fee,  W.  M 

Fitzgerald,  Eliza  S.,  B.A 

Go  her,  Mai 


.Almonte. 

Kingston. 

.Kingston. 

Renfrew. 

Picton. 

Camden  East. 
Cornwall. 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 


Hawley,  A.  T.,  B.A. 

Hodgson,  R.  T 

Jamieson,  Georgina. 

Johnston,  J.  K 

Kemp,  W.,  B.A 

Kennedy,  T 

Misener,  Geneva 

Mortin,  Alice 

MacDonald,  J.  F,... 

Macdonnell,  J.  S 

McLaren,  W.  W 

Power,  J.  F 

Rogers,  W.  C 

Skelton,  Oscar 

Thompson,  P.  M... 


.Napanee. 

.Guelph. 

.Napanee. 

.Smith’s  Falls. 
.Kingston. 
.Agincourt. 
Niagara  Fails. 
Aylmer. 

South  Lancaster. 
.Fergus. 

• Renfrew. 

.Simcoe. 

.Linden  Valley. 

.Cornwall. 

.Hamilton. 


BACHELORS  OF  ARTS  (b.A.) 

Allan,  Laura  E 

Barnard,  A.  T 

Beckstedt,  I.  N 

Belfour,  Percy  F.... 

Brandon,  J.  S 

Brandon,  W.  M 

Britton,  Mildred  G 

Bryson,  Mary  G..... 

Burgess,  H.  H 

Campbell,  Lizzie  V 

Clarke,  J.  T.  A 

Croft,  L.  V.... 

Dempster,  J.  H i 

Detlor,  W.  T 

Durie,  C.  L 

Dolan,  G 

Fee.  S.  M 

Gray,  Henrietta 

Greenhill,  Eva  E 

Grenfell,  Caroline  P 

Grenfell,  M.  Elizabeth 

Hamm,  B.  N 

Hindle,  G 

Hofd,  A.  H 

Horton,  C.  W 

Hunter,  W.  R 

Kennedy,  Jennie  M 

Malone,  Edith  A 

Merrill,  J.  Ward... 


.Marlbank. 

Hamilton. 

.Chesterville. 

Bath. 

Ancaster. 

.Ancaster. 

.Kingston. 

.Ottawa. 

Owen  Sound. 
.Smith’s  Falls. 
Lindsay. 

, Middleville. 

■ Ridgetown. 

.Napanee. 

Ottawa. 

Carleton  Place. 
Kilburn,  Assa. 
.Kingston. 
Smith’s  Falls. 
Arnprior. 
.Arnprior. 

Bath. 

Orillia. 

Mitchell. 
London. 
Smith’s  Falls. 
.Apple  Hill. 
Kingston. 
Ottawa. 
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Millar,  J.  F 

Mudie,  Ethel 

Munro,  Maud  E 

Munro,  P.  F 

McCallum,  J.  A 

MacLean,  N.  J 

McLennan,  Elizabeth 

McMillan,  A 

McPhail,  A.  C 

Orser,  T.  H 

Poole,  A.  W 

Pringle,  H.  S 

Purvis,  W 

Putman,  J.  H 

Rawlins,  J.  W 

Reid,  S.  M 

Robertson,  D.  M 

Saunders,  W.  R 

Scott,  A 

Snell,  G.  W 

Stothers,  R 

Stubbs,  S.  J 

Supple,  J.  A 

Williams,  H.  Sophia... 

Williamson,  G.  H 

Witheril,  E.  R 


Millarton. 
Kingston. 
.Perth. 
.Lancaster. 
Brewer’s  Mills. 
Pembroke. 
.Lancaster. 
.Sonya. 

.Campbellville. 

.Glenvale. 

.Poole’s  Resort. 

.Napanee. 

.Junetown. 

.Ottawa. 

.Perth. 
Kingston. 
.Shakespeare. 
.Varency. 
.Glenmorris. 
.Pembroke. 
.Ottawa. 
.Smith’s  Falls. 
.Pembroke. 
.Ottawa. 
.Kingston. 
.Athens. 


GRADUATES  IN  MEDICINE  (M.D.)  AND  MASTERS  OF  SURGERY  (C.M.) 

Amys,  C.  H Lakefield. 

Baker,  J.  Y.,  B.A Summertown,  P.E.I. 

Chapman,  A.  B Kingston. 

Conner,  F.  E Gananoque. 

Cooper,  E.  G Lanark. 

Devlin,  J.  L Montreal,  Que. 

Goodchild,  J.  F Craigleith. 

Goodwill,  V.  L Charlottetown,  P.E.I. 

Grant,  A.  F Peterboro. 

Harris,  J.  Alton Montreal,  Que. 

Huffman,  R.  W Bath. 

Hunter,  H.  A.,  B.A Smith’s  Falls. 

Kilborn,  H.  J Oso. 

Menzies,  R.  D Glen  Tay. 

Mitchell,  J Beachburg. 

McCrea,  H.  H Easton’s  Corners. 

Nugent,  A.,  B.A Lindsay. 

Ogilvie,  H.  G Kingston. 
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Richardson,  Rev.  A.  W.,  B.A Kingston. 

Sadler,  G.  S Pakenham. 

Shaw,  A .Kingston. 

Simpson,  W.  J Kingston. 

Snyder,  T.,  M.A Crystal  Beach,  Ont. 

Watson,  E.  C.,  M.A Kingston. 

Williamson,  A.  R.  B.,  M.A Kingston. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE,  (B.SC.) 

Merritt,  C.  P St.  Catharines. 

DOCTORS  OF  LAW  (LL.D.) 

Elliot,  Gilbert  John,  Earl  of  Minto,  G.C.M.G... Ottawa. 

Fitchett,  H.  H.,  B.A Melbourne,  Aus. 

* DOCTOR  OF  DIVINITY  (d.D.) 

Jordan,  W.  Q.,  B.A Strathroy. 
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PASS  lylSTS. 

ARTS. 


I.  SUPPLEMENTAL 

EXAMINATIONS,  SEPTEMBER, 

Junior  Latin. 

Eldon,  R.  H. 

Smith,  J.  A. 

Anderson,  F.  C. 

Pound,  F.  J. 

Brick,  W. 

McKerras,  R.  H. 
Lindsay,  Ethel 

Heal,  G.  E. 

Spence,  J.  C. 

Nicol,  C.  O. 

McLean,  N.  J. 

Williams,  E.  J. 

Pringle,  H.  S. 

McLennan,  G.  B. 

Fraser,  Helen 

Bellamy,  Mabel 

Murray,  D.  C. 

Johnston,  J.  K. 

Stewart,  J.  A. 

Senior  Latin. 

Pooke,  M.  E. 

Horton,  C.  W. 

Sinclair,  H.  H. 

Watson,  Alice 

Stewart,  J.  A. 

Supple,  J.  H. 

Junior  Greek. 

Senior  Greek. 

Poole,  A.  W. 

Supple,  J.  A. 

Wright,  L. 

Junior  French. 

Charlesworth,  J.  W. 

McPhail,  A.  C. 

Sullivan,  J.  F. 

Stothers,  R. 

Senior  French. 

Perney,  F.  E. 

Pooke,  Margaret  E. 

Charlesworth,  J.  W. 

Conklin,  J.  D. 

Junior  German. 

Senior  German. 

Barker,  J. 

Hindle,  Geo. 

Edwards,  C.  B. 

Junior  English. 

Div.  III. 

Middlemiss,  A.  H. 

Scott,  F.  K. 
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Heal,  G.  Edgar 
Brown,  J.  W. 

• Senior  English. 

Div.  I. 

Kerfoot,  H.  W. 

Div.  II. 

Witheril,  E.  R. 

Junior  History. 

Div.  I. 

Brown,  W.  T. 

Div.  II. 

Scott,  T.  K. 

Heal,  G.  Edgar 

Black,  Jean  M. 
Hendry,  Annie  G. 

Senior  History, 

Div.  II. 

Graham,  P.  E.  Grenfell,  M.  Eliz. 

Grenfell,  Caroline  P. 

Div.  III. 


Millions,  Edna  M. 

Scott,  T.  K. 
Cameron,  J.  S. 
Putman,  J.  H. 
Williams,  A.  S. 
Bates,  C.  J.  L. 
Anglin,  Hattie 

Junior  Philosophy . 

Ferguson,  Alex. 
Thompson,  P.  M. 
Merrill,  J.  W. 
Gowan,  Thos. 
Crawford,  W.  F. 
Falkner,  Jas.  A. 

Deacon,  Mary  A. 
Greenhill,  Eva  E. 

Senior  Philosophy . 

Campbell,  L.  V. 
Henderson,  M. 

Sinclair,  H.  H. 

Junior  Political  Science. 


BurgOvSS,  H.  H. 
Williams,  A.  S. 

Dempster,  J.  H. 

Dempster,  J.  H. 

Senior  Political  Science. 

Longwell,  A. 

Kerfoot,  H.  W. 
Byers,  I).  R. 

Junior  Mathematics. 

Hamm,  B.  N. 
Harvey,  J.  F. 
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Senior  Mathematics.  * 

McLean,  A.  E.  Munro,  P.  F. 


Cowan,  S.  G. 

Munro,  G. 

Moore,  W. 
Thompson,  P.  M. 

Williams,  H.  Sophia 
Bishop,  C.  P. 


Junior  Physics. 

Carr-Harris,  R.  R. 

Senior  Physics. 

Merritt,  C.  P. 

Botany. 

Mackenzie,  A. 
Scott,  T.  K. 


Animal  Biology. 

Williams,  H.  Sophia  Putman,  J.  H. 

Bishop,  C.  P.  Maclean,  A.  E. 

Dargavel,  R.  B. 

Junior  Chemistry. 

Cowan,  S.  G.  Williams,  H.  Sophia. 

Allan,  Laura  E. 


Senior  Chemistry. 

Rawlins,  Jas.  W.  Ferguson,  Alex. 

Munro,  P.  F. 


II.  SESSIONAL  EXAMINATIONS,  APRIL,  iSqQ. 


Mclnnes,  W. 

Quigley,  J. 
McCormack,  M. 
McCrimmon,  Annie  L. 


McDougall,  F.  H.  'j 
Hutchison,  J.  H.  h 
Fenwick,  Chrissie  J 
McConnell,  Jennie 
Laidlaw,  C. 

Smirle,  Harriett 
Hewton,  Gertrude 
Rielly,  F.  J. 


Junior  Latin. 

Div.  1. 

Malloch,  G.  S. 
Wilson,  Jessie, 
Borley,  H.  D. 
McDonald,  D. 

Div.  11. 

Cowan,  Edith 
Best,  Isabella  M. 
McNab,  G. 
McLean,  A.  E. 
Walker,  H. 
Graham,  Elsie  K. 
Bloor,  W.  R. 


Cowan,  S.  G. 
Grenfell,  Marion 
McLaren,  C.  H. 
Patterson,  W.  R. 
Wilkins,  F.  S. 
Murphy,  Isabella 
Chown,  DaivSy 
Halliday,  R.  W. 
McGee,  R.  W. 
Bolton,  L.  L. 
Wilkins,  J.  C. 
Young,  J.  M. 
Young,  F. 

Caldwell,  J.  S. 
Coad,  Edith 
Liebner,  E. 

Griffin,  A.  D. 
Walkem,  Knox 
Calvin,  D.  D. 
Ferguson,  J.  Y. 
Power,  Gertrude 
Blaine,  W. 
Anderson,  P.  M. 
Silver,  A.  Rachael 
Loucks,  J.  E. 
Ewing,  Florence 
Macgillivray,  T.  D. 


Calhoun,  A. 
Shibley,  G.  R. 
Calvin,  Marion 
Thompson,  A.  M. 


Watts,  J.  R. 
Singleton,  A.  H. 
Osborne,  N.  A. 
Harkness,  Mary  D. 
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Div.  III. 

Lawlor,  R.  G. 
Dickson,  Evelyn 
Redden,  Marion 
Kevs,  S.  J. 

Rielly,  F.  V. 

Day,  Ila  B. 

Newton,  Meta 
Boyd,  Aggie  M. 

Fox,  Cassie 
Graham,  R.  R. 
Kingston,  E.  A. 
Kidd,  C.  E. 
Robinson,  J. 

Scott,  T.  K. 

Mitchell,  J.  V. 
Lowry,  Blanche 
Malone,  Vida  A. 
Cummings,  Lucy 
Cain,  W.  C. 
Thornton,  L.  A. 
McIntyre,  J.  M. 
Burgess,  H.  H. 
Edwards,  J.  W. 
Leitch,  A. 

Hodgson,  R.  T. 

Fee,  S.  M. 

Sinclair,  Annie  E. 

Senior  Latin* 

Div.  1. 

Macdonnell,  L. 
Herchmer,  Ethel  M. 
Billings,  T.  H. 

Lowe,  W.  D. 

Div.  II. 

Gandier,  J.  C.  | 
Storey,  Selina  G.  r 
Williamson,  H. 
Whiting,  C.  C. 
Perney,  F.  E. 
Powell,  W.  R. 
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Slack,  E.  B. 
Sutherland,  J.  C. 
Brown,  W.  T.  \ 
Mundell,  Alma  r 
Shaw,  Lily  ' 


Div.  III. 

Johnston,  D.  B. 
Wight,  L.  S. 


Junior  Grech. 
Div.  I. 


Quigley,  I.  J. 

Mclnnes,  W. 

Tandy,  W.  R. 
McDonald,  D. 

Div.  II. 

Malloch,  G.  S. 

Bolton,  L.  L. 

Rielly,  F.  J. 

Ferguson,  J.  Y. 
Borley,  H.  D. 
McLaren,  C.  H. 

Div.  III. 

McNab,  G. 

Hutchison,  J.  H. 
Young,  J.  M. 

Redden,  Marion 
Dickson,  Evelyn 
Anderson,  F.  C. 

Wellwood,  J.  E. 
McLennan,  G.  B. 
Kidd,  W.  G. 

Kidd,  C.  E. 
Leitch,  A. 

Senior  Greek. 

Div.  I. 

Calhoun,  A.  \ 

Shibley,  G.  R.  j- 

Thompson,  A.  M.) 

Billings,  T.  H.  \ 
Lowe,  W.  D.  / 
Macdonnell,  L. 
Tracy,  Thora  D. 

Div.  II. 

McConnell,  Jennie  ) 
Williamson,  H.  J.  | 
Brown,  W.  T. 

Powell,  W.  R.  ) 
Gandier,  J.  C.  ) 

Div.  III. 

Whiting,  C.  C. 
Laidlaw,  C.  \ 
Wright,  E.  A.  / 
McConnell,  J.  C.  \ 
Watts,  J.  R.  j 

Munroe,  G. 
Fotheringham,  R. 
Ferguson,  A. 
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Junior  French. 

Div.  1. 

McDougall,  F.  H. 

Walkem,  Knox  ) 

Calvin,  D.  D. 

Fenwick,  Chrissie  } 

Graham,  Elsie 
McCrimmon,  Annie  L. 
Malone,  Vida 

1 Smirle,  Harriett. 

Div.  II. 

Macgillivray,  T.  D. 

Hewton,  Gertrude] 

Ewing,  Florence 

Chown,  Daisy  G.  ) 

Bloor,  W.  R. 

Wilson,  Jessie 

Div.  III. 

Halliday,  R.  W. 

Cummings,  Lucy\ 
Caldwell,  J.  S.  j 

Patterson,  W.  R. 

Silver,  A.  Rachael 

Boyd,  Agnes  M. 

Newton,  Meta  \ 

Day,  Ila  B 

Singleton,  J.  F.  / 

Walker,  H.  | 

Wilkins,  F.  S.  | 

Twitchell,  E. 

Poison,  N.  C. 

Mills,  R.  M. 

Cannon,  J.  D. 

Lawlor,  P.  G. 

Gibson,  A.  L. 

Breuls,  I.  D. 

McIntyre,  J.  M. 

Young,  F. 

Rowland,  J. 

Senior  French, 

Div.  I. 

Grenfell,  Marioii 

Singleton,  Annie  H. 

Wright,  Mabel 

Herchmer,  Ethel 

Calvin,  Marion 

Charlesworth,  J.  W. 
Div.  II. 

Shaw,  Lily 

De  La  Mather,  Corr 

Fleming,  Maud 

Mundell,  Alma 

Harkness,  Mary 

Sparks,  J.  F. 

McCormack,  M. 

Taylor,  Mabel 

Rielly,  P.  V. 

Allison,  Mary  L. 
Div.  III. 

Fraser,  Helen 

McCallum,  H.  E. 

Pringle,  H.  S. 

Stcthers,  R. 

McSporan,  J. 

Pound,  F.  J. 

Saunders,  W.  R. 

Aylesworth,  F. 

Milne,  M.  R. 

McPhail,  A.  C. 

Reid,  Victoria. 

Junior  German. 
Div.  I. 


McCrimmon,  Annie  L. 

Fenwick,  ChrissieJ 

Bloor,  W.  R.  1 

Walkem,  K j 

Graham,  Elsie/ 

McDougall,  F.  H. 

Div.  II. 

Macgillivray,  T.  D. ) 

Calvin,  D.  D. 

Silver,  A.  Rachael,  i 

Wright,  Mabel 

Borley,  H.  D.  \ 

Malone,  Vida  ) 

Pooke,  Margaret  E.  [ 

Coad,  Edith  L* 

Wilson,  Jessie 

Hewton,  Gertrude  j 

Div.  III. 

Halliday,  R.  W. 

Singleton,  J.  F. 

Donavan,  Gertrude 

Lawlor,  R.  G.) 

Chown,  Daisy 

Day,  Ila  B.  f 

Young,  F. 

McIntyre,  J.  M. 

Patterson,  W.  R. 

Twitched,  E.  G. 

Hyslop,  Jean. 

McKechnie,  J. 

Boyd,  Agnes  M.  \ 
Cummings  Lucy  / 

Newton,  Meta  / 

Senior  German. 

Div.  1. 

Grenfell,  Marion 

Harkness,  Mary 

Calvin,  Marion 
Singleton,  A.  H.  | 
Herchmer,  Ethel  J 

De  La  Mather,  Cornelia 

Div.  II. 

McCormack,  M. 

Charlesworth,  J.  W. 

Div.  III. 

Fleming,  Maud 

Allison,  Mary 

Sparks,  J.  F. 

Gray,  Henrietta 

Rielly,  F.  V. 

Reid,  Victoria 

Mundell,  Alma 

Pound,  F.  J. 

Allen,  Laura 

Bryson,  Mary  G. 

Junior  English. 

Div.  1. 

Ewing,  Florence 

Halliday,  R.  W.J 

Calvin,  D.  D. 

Bell,  F.  M.  [ 

Lindsay,  C.  V.  1 
Wilkins,  F.  S ) 

Gandier,  J.  C.  | 
Mclnnes,  W. 
McKechnie,  J.  H.  J 
Kidd,  C.  E.  1 
McIntyre,  J.  M./ 
McDougall,  F.  H. 
Walkem,  Knox  "j 

Hewton,  Gertrude  ^ 
Bolton,  L.  L.  j 

Rowland,  J.  j 

Bloor,  W.  R.  \ 

Patterson,  W.  R. 
Quigley,  Joseph  r 
Graham,  R.  R.  j 
Reid,  J.  A.  ^ 

Reilly,  F.  J.  ^ 

Young,  F. 

Fenwick,  Chrissie  > 
Redmond,  A.  V.  j 
Young,  J.  M.  j 

Hazlett,  J.  W.  I 
Hutcheson,  J.  H.  J 


Noble,  D.  S.  1 
Mitchell,  J.  V.  i 
Knight,  C.  W. 
Day,  Ila  B. 
Gleeson,  J.  V.  '[ 
Newton,  Meta  ^ 
McDonald,  D. 
Twitchell,  E.  CA 
Ferguson,  J.  Y.  / 
Wilson,  Jessie 
Redden  Marion, 
Silver,  A.  Rachael 
Grover,  G.  A. 
Cain,  W.  C. 


Billings,  T.  H.  ) 
Smirle,  Harriett  f 
Osborne,  N.  A. 
Thompson,  A.  M. 


Div.  II. 

Raymond,  A.  L.  I 

Fraser,  Helen  F.  [ 

Singleton,  J.  F.  J 

Connolly,  N.  W. 
Kingston,  E.  A.  | 
Workman,  C.  H.  [ 
McLaren,  C.  H.l 
Dwyer,  E.  h 

Webster,  A.  R.  J 
Laidlaw,  C. 

Lowry,  Blanche 
Malloch,  G.  S. 

Malone,  Vida 
McCrimmon,  Annie.  L. 
Wilkins,  J.  C. 
Macgillivray,  T.  D.\ 

Graham,  Elsie  | 

McGee,  R.  W.  f 

Lawlor,  R.  G.  J 


Div.  III. 

Coad,  Edith 
Dobbs,  W.  S. 
Hunter,  H.  L. 
Mills,  R.  M. 

Power,  Gertrude 
Reid,  G.  C. 

Pound,  F,  J. 
Connolly,  A. 
Ferguson,  Melius 
Chown,  Daisy 
Dickson,  Evelyn 
Poison,  N,  C. 
Blaine,  W. 

Senior  English. 

Div.  I. 

Calvin,  Marion 
Harkness,  Mary  D. 
Herchmer,  Ethel 
McEachran,  John 


Calhoun,  A.  \ 

Singleton,  A.  H.  |- 
Grenfell,  Marion  ) 
McCormack,  M. 
Dickson,  C.  W. 
Loucks,  J.  E. 
Shibley,  G.  R. 
McDonnell,  Logie 
Borley,  H.  D.  \ 
Matheson,  J. 

Lowe,  W,  D. 
McCallum,  H.  E.  1 
McKee,  Lilian  j 

McLean,  N.  J.  1 
Fleming,  Maud  E.  / 
Thornton,  L.  A. 
Tracy,  Thora  D. 
Montgomery,  W.  H. 
Scott,  T.  K.  I 

McLennan,  G.  B.  j'- 
Crawford,  W.  ) 
Ellis,  G.  E.  \ 
Hoppin,  L.  A.  Y 
Patterson,  G.  J 
Whiting,  C.  C.] 
Wright,  Mabel  I 
Potter  Sadie  j 


Smirle,  Harriet 
Loucks,  James 

Mclnnes,  W.  S. 
Murphy,  Isabella 
Macalister,  Ursilla 

Miller,  F. 
Patterson,  G. 
Fleming,  Maud  E. 
Best,  Isabella  M. 
Purvis,  N.  J 

Hamm,  B.  N. 
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Div.  11. 

McSporren,  J.  A.  ] 
Rielly,  F.  V.  [ 

Murphy,  W.  S.  J 

Baker,  M.  B. 
Aylesworth,  F. 
Dunkley,  W.  G. 

Keys,  S. 

Bates,  C.  J.  L. 
McQuarrie,  W.  f. 
Wilson,  J.  H. 
Branscombe,  M.  E. 
Brown,  W.  T. 

Div.  III. 

Allison,  Mary  L.\ 
Forbes,  W.  B J 
Mundell,  Alma 
Milne,  M.  R, 

McGreer,  C.  J. 
McMillan,  A. 

Powell,  W.  R. 

Shaw,  Lily 
Slack,  E.  B. 

Williams,  E.  J.  F. 
Williamson,  H.  J. 
Johnston,  D.  B. 
Horsey,  Florence 
Belfour,  P.  F. 

Junior  History. 

Div.  I. 

Anderson,  P.  M. 

Div.  II. 

Herchmer,  Ethel 
MacPherson,  Mary  C. 

Div.  III. 

Donnell,  J.  A. 

Snyder,  J.  B. 

Coad,  Edith  ) 
Campbell,  J.  A.  I 
McRae,  Donella  ) 
Johnston,  D.  B. 
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Sinclair,  H.  H. 
Fox,  Catharine  H. 


Murphy,  Isabella  ^ 
Storey,  Selina  G.  / 


Johnston,  D.  B. 


Sheffield,  E. 

Caldwell,  J.  A. 
MacPherson,  Mary  C. 


Henderson,  M. 
Cain,  W.  C. 

Senior  History. 

Div.  I. 

McKee,  Lily 
Dolan,  G.  R. 

Div.  n. 

Beckstedt,  I.  N. 

Div.  III. 

Caldwell,  Daisy 
Wight,  L.  S. 

Junior  Philosophy. 


Simpson,  H.  ^ 
Matheson,  A./ 
Laird,  Annie  E. 
Storey,  S.  G. 
Brown,  W.  T. 
Forbes,  W.  B. 
McCormack,  M 


Macdonnell,  L. 
McEachran,  J.  S. 
Griffin,  A.  D.  J 
Mills,  Mabel  V./ 
Calhoun,  A. 
Young,  E.  T.  ) 
Stanley,  J.  N.  l 
Billings,  T.  H.  ) 
Brown,  J.  W.  \ 
Wilson,  ].  H.  \ 
Lowe,  W.  D.  J 
Moore,  W.  ] 
Wright,  Mabel  ! 
Whiting,  C.  C.  I 
Hazlett,  J.  W.  j 
Thompson,  A.  M 


Div.  I. 

Sullivan,  J.  F. 
Dickson,  C.  W.  ( 
Murphy,  Isabella] 
Bennett,  W.  H.  \ 
Fraser,  Helen  F.  \ 
Eldon,  R.  H.  > 


Div.  II. 

Connolly,  A.  K.  ) 
Singleton,  A.  H.  r 
Watts,  John  R.  j 
Shibley,  G.  R. 
Nichol,  C.  O.  \ 
Allison,  Mary  L.  / 
Graham,  R.  R. 

Well  wood,  J.  L.  \ 
Gibson,  A.  L. 
McSporren,  J.  A.  I 
McGreer,  C.  G. 
Twohey,  Henrietta  j 
Grenfell.  Marion  ) 
Slack,  E.  B.  ^ 

Prendergast,  A.  B.  j 
McKinnon,  J.  D. 
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Div.  III. 


Dunkley,  W.  G. 
McKee,  Lilian  \ 
Kennedy,  A.  | 
Hoppins,  L.  W.  | 
Gandier,  J.  C.  1 
Osborne,  N.  A.  / 
McCalluin,  H.  E. 
Laidlaw,  C. 


Scott,  A.  K.  1 
Potter,-  Sadie  j 
Mitchell,  J.  V.l 
Rowland,  J.  / 
Cowan,  S.  G. 

Milne,  M.  R. 

Keys,  S.  J. 
Caldwell,  J.  A. 
Brokenshire,  W.  H. 


Senior  Philosophy . 


Div.  1. 


Donnell,  J.  A. 

Shibley,  Jennie 

Wilson,  R.  A. 

Putnam,  J.  H. 

Bates,  C.  J.  L. 

Saunders,  W.  R. 
Witherill,  E.  R. 

Mcjanet,  J ) 

Scott,  T.  K.  ) 

Mitchell,  G.  A. 
McLeon,  A.  E. 
Huff,  S. 

Bishop,  C.  P. 
Horton,  C.  W. 
Laidlaw,  J.  H. 

Div.  11. 

Tandy,  H. 

Loucks,  J.  E.  1 

Crawford,  W.  F.  i 
Montgomery,  W.  H. 
Forbes,  W.  B. 

Hamm,  B.  N.  ) 

Walker,  C.  W.  ) 

Bryson,  Mary  G* 

Rogers,  C.  G.  S. 
Kirkland,  W.  S. 
Hagar,  A.  E. 
Russell,  W.  J. 
McQuarrie,  W.  J. 
Hodgson,  R.  T.  ] 
Sparks,  J.  F.  [ 
Graham,  R.  S.  ) 

Div.  III. 

Sheffield,  E. 

McIntosh,  J.  A. 

Campbell,  Margaret  A.\ 
McPhail,  A.  C.  / 

Pocock,  C 

Wight,  L.  S.  • 

Warren,  F. 

Belfour,  P.  E.  | 
McKinnon,  G.  \ 
Merrill,  J.  W.  ) 
Croft,  L.  B. 
Clarke,  J.  T.  A. 
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Junior  Political  Science. 
Div.  I. 


McEachran,  J.  M. 

Bates,  C.  J.  L. 

Calhoun,  A. 

Fraser,  H.  F. 

McLean,  N.  J. 

Singleton,  A.  H.  | 

Wilson,  R.  A. 

Brown,  W.  T. 

Sparks,  J.  F.  j 

Div.  11. 

McQuarrie,  W.  J.| 

Laidlaw,  ].  H. 

Wellwood,  J.  L.  ) 

Montgomery,  W.  H. 

Connolly,  A.  K.  1 

Scott,  A. 

McCallum,  H.  E.  ) 

Bennett,  Margaret 

Branscombe,  M.  E. 

Sutherland,  J.  C.\ 

Kennedy,  Jennie 
McLennan,  G.  B. 

Hamm,  B.  N.  / 

Div.  III. 

Johnston,  D.  B. 

Munro,  W.  A. 

McKinnon,  G. 

Sinclair,  H.  H. 

Fotheringham,  R.  H. 
Detlor,  W.  T. 

Gray,  Henrietta 

Senior  Political  Science. 

Div.  1. 

Donnell,  J.  A.  ) 

Brown,  T.  C. 
McCallum,  J.  A. 

Div.  11. 

Tandy,  W.  R.  f 

Bates,  C.  J.  L. 

Hamm,  B.  N. 

Wellwood,  J.  A. 

Scott,  A. 

Burgess,  H.  H. 

Div.  III. 

McCullagh,  R.  J. 
Brandon,  J.  S. 

Munro,  W.  A. 

Junior  Mathematics, 

Div.  1. 

McCrimmon,  Annie  L. 

Calvin,  Marion 

Quigley,  J. 

McDougall,  F.  H. 

Sutherland,  E. 

Div.  11. 

Lawlor,  R.  G. 

Day,  Ila  B. 

Dwyer,  F. 

McNabb,  G.  G. 

McCulloch,  W. 

Fraser,  Helen  F. 

Walker  H. 

Gandier,  J.  C. 

Young,  J.  M. 

Bower,  T.  T. 

Div.  III. 

Halliday,  R.  W.  ) 
Wright,  Mabel  ) 
Noble,  D.  S.  I 
Powell,  W.  R.  I 
Silver,  L.  P 
Harkness,  Mary 
Bolton,  L.  L. 
McIntosh,  P.  A. 
Walkem,  Knox 
Connolly,  A.  K. 
Mills,  Mabel  V. 
Aylesworth,  F.  S. 
Hazlett,  J.  W. 
Redden,  Marion 
Caldwell,  J.  C. 
Wilkins,  J.  C. 
Miller,  Eva  M. 
Powell,  Gertrude 
Senior  Mathematics, 


Bloor,  W.  R. 
F'enwick,  Chrissie] 
McDonald,  D.  r 

Grover,  G.  A.  ) 

Young,  F. 

Houston,  D.  W. 
Hewton,  Gertrude 
Mitchell,  J.  V. 
Ferguson,  J.  F. 
Donnell,  J.  A.  ] 

Rielly,  I.  F. 
Osborne,  N.  A.  j 

Workman,  C.  W. 
Calvin,  D.  D. 
Graham,  R.  R. 
Knight,  C.  W.  ^ 
McSporran,  J.  A.  f 
Raymond,  A.  L. 


Murphy,  W.  S. 
Forbes,  W.  B. 


Fairlie,  M.  F. 
McNab,  A.  J. 


Walker,  A. 
Williamson,  G.  H. 
Bell,  J.  M. 
McArthur,  S.  W. 


McGuire,  James 
McLennan,  Elizabeth 
Matheson,  J. 

Murphy,  W.  S. 

Dunkley,  W.  G. 
McNabb,  A.  J. 
Sutherland,  E. 

Dwyer,  E. 

Calvin,  Marion 


Div.  I. 

McGuire,  J. 
Beckstedt,  I.  N. 
Div.  II. 

Hindle,  G. 
Sutherland,  E. 

Div.  III. 

McLennan,  G.  B. 
Croft,  L.  V. 
Branscombe,  M.  E. 

Junior  Physics, 

Div.  I. 

McCulloch,  W. 
Harpell,  J.  J. 
Arthur,  S.  W. 

Div.  11. 

Stanley  J-  N.  ) 
Stewart,  R.  ) 
Grover,  G.  A,\ 
Griffin,  A.  D.  J 
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Hazlett,  J.  W. 
Purvis,  W. 
Kennedy,  A. 
Brandon,  j.  S. 
Hoppin,  L.  W. 
Workman,  C.  W. 
Murray,  D.  C. 

Keys,  S.  J. 
McKechnie,  J.  H. 
Britton,  Mildred  G. 
McGrier,  C.  G.  ] 
McIntosh,  P.  A. 
Simpson,  H.  ) 


Div.  III. 

McConnell,  J.  A. 
Fairlee,  M.  F. 
McCallum,  J.  A. 
Hord,  A.  H. 
Allan,  Laura  E. 
Gober,  Mai 
Dempster,].  H. 
Blair,  W.  J. 
Silver,  L.  P. 
Poole,  A.  W. 
Croft,  L.  V. 


Senior  Physics. 


De  La  Mather,  Cornelia 
Cowan,  S.  G. 

Kennedy,  A. 

Stevens,  F.  G. 

Brown,  }.  W. 

Huff,  S. 

Matheson,  J. 


McRae,  A.  D,] 
Stewart,  R.  f 
Stanley,  J.  N. 
Jackson,  F.  W. 
Wilson,  J.  L. 
Brick,  W. 

Reid,  Victoria. 


Jnnior  Botany. 


Shibley,  Jennie 

Campbell,  Margaret  A. 

Bell,  F.  M. 

McGrier,  C. 

Hord,  A.  H. 

Laidlaw,  J.  H.J 

Brandon,  W.  M. 

McKinnon,  G / 

Murphy,  W.  S. 

Wright,  E.  A. 

Arthur,  S.  W. 

Donovan,  Gertrude) 

Bryson,  Mary  G. 

Harpell,  J.  J [ 

Hamm,  B.  N. 

Porter,  W.  C. 

McMillan,  A. 

Kingston,  E.  A. 

Saunders,  W.  R. 

Wilson,].  H. 

Gray,  J.  M. 

Houston,  D.  W. 

Scott,  A.  K. 

Animal  Biology. 

Div.  1. 

Hunter,  W.  R. 

Saunders,  W.  R. 

Div.  11. 

Arthur,  S.  W.) 

Gray,  J.  M. 

Hord,  A.  H.,  1 

Horton,  C.  W. 

Eldon,  R.  H.  ) 

Donovan,  Gertrnde. 
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Div.  III. 


Brandon,  J.  S. 
Laidlaw,  J.  H. 
Brandon,  W.  M. 
Shibiey,  Jennie 
McGreer,  C.  G. 
Kingston,  E.  A.  ^ 
Scott,  T.  K.  ( 
Bell,  F.  M.  j 
Miller,  J.  F.  J 
Bryson,  Mary  G* 


Porter,  W.  C. 
Murphy,  W.  S. 
McKinnon,  G. 
Hamm,  B.  N. 
Sinclair,  H.  H. 

E.  A.  Wright, 
Campbell,  Margaret 
Scott,  A.  K. 
McMillen,  A. 
Snyder,  J.  B. 

Junior  Chemistry, 

Div.  I. 


McDoiigall,  F. 

Reid,  J.  A.  / 

Bolton,  L.  L.  'I 
Saunders,  W.  R.  / 
McNab,  A.  J. 
McCulloch,  W. 
Brandon,  W.  M.\ 
Dwyer,  E / 


Gleeson,  J.  V. ) 
Reid,  G.  C.  j 
Deacon,  Mary  A. ) 
Shibiey,  Jennie  f 
Bryson,  Mary  G.) 
Detlor,  W.  T. 
Poole,  A.  W.  ) 
Poison,  N.  C.  ) 
Wright,  E.  A. 
Young,  J.  M.  i 
Munro,  G. 


Blair,  W.  J. 
Montgomery,  W.  H. 
Bennett,  Margaret! 
Miller,  J.  F.  / 
Mills,  R.  H. 
McKinnon,  G. 


Arthur,  S.  W.  J 

McLennan,  E.  / 

McLaren,  C.  H. 
Knight,  C.  W.  1 
Raymond,  A.  L.  f 
Greenhill,  Eva  I 
Kingston,  E.  A.  j 
Wilson,  J.  H. 

Div.  11. 

Malloch,  G.  S. 
McCallum,  J.  A. 
Noble,  D.  S. 
McLennan,  G.  B.J 
McMillan,  A.  / 
Fairlee,  M.  F. 
Workman,  C. 
Hinckley,  N.  W.\ 
Hunter,  H.  S.  / 
Silver,  L.  P. 


Div.  III. 

Milne,  M.  R. 
Ferguson,  Mellis 
Houston,  D.  W. 
Laidlaw,  J.  H. 
Middlemiss,  A.  H. 
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Senior  Chemistry. 

Div.  I. 

McCulloch,  W. 

Dunkley,  W.  G.  ] 

Hazlett,  J.  W.  . 

McCallum,  H.  E.  I 
McGuire,  J.  [ 

Murphy,  W.  S.  i 
Murray,  J.  C. 

Div.  II. 

Hunter,  W.  R. 

McGreer,  C.  G. 

McPhail,  A.  C. 
Hoppin,  L.  H. 

Scott,  0.  N. 

Div.  III. 

Orser,  T.  H. 

Houston,  D.  W. 

Dickson,  G.  H. 

Grover,  G.  A. 

Robinson,  J. 

Hargreaves,  J. 

Thornton,  L.  A. 

McKerras,  R.  H. 
Chemistry  of  Metals  only. 

Sutherland,  E. 

McLennan,  K.  R. 

Elementary  Mineralogy  and  Blowpiping. 

Div.  I. 

Dickson,  C.  W. 

Saunders,  W.  R. 

McGuire,  J. 

McCallum,  H.  E. 
Div.  II. 

Pringle,  H.  S. 
Hoppin,  L.  W. 

Kingston,  E.  A. 

Burrows,  A.  G. 

McKay,  D.  A. 

Div.  III. 

Mineralogy. 

Div.  I. 

Geology. 

Div.  I. 

McGuire,  J.  f. 
McCrae,  A.  D.  [ 
Pringle,  H.  S.  ) 

Arthur,  S.  W. 

Div.  II. 

Eldon,  R.  H.  | 
Dempster,  J.  H.  r 
Gray,  Henrietta) 

Sheffield,  E. 
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PRACTICAL  SCIENCE. 


SESSIONAL  EXAMINATIONS,  APRIL  iSqQ. 

Junior  English. 

Div.  II. 

Reid,  J.  A. 

Workman,  C.  W. 

Redmond,  A. 

Dwyer,  E. 

Div.  III. 

Noble,  D.  S. 

Dobbs,  W.  S. 

Knight,  C.  W. 

Reid,  G.  C. 

Gleeson,  J.  V. 

Ferguson,  M. 

Grover,  G.  A. 

Junior  Mathematics. 

Div.  I. 

Sutherland,  E. 

Div.  II. 

Dwyer,  E. 

Div.  III. 

Grover,  G.  A. 

Noble,  D.  S. 

Workman,  C.  W. 

Silver,  L.  P. 

Knight,  C.  W. 

Senior  Mathematics. 

Div.  II. 

Fairlie,  M.  F. 
McNabb,  A.  G. 

Sutherland,  E. 

Spher. 

Trignometry  and  Astronomy. 

Graham,  S.  N. 

Rawlins,  J.  W.,  B. 

Calculus  I. 

Graham,  S.  N. 

Jackson,  F.  W. 

Solid  Geometry  (Sythetic), 

Graham,  S.  N. 

Descriptive  Astronomy. 

Rawlins,  J.  W.,  B.A. 

McNab,  A.  G. 

Dwyer,  E. 

Knight,  C.  W. 

Workman,  C.  W. 

Ferguson,  M. 

Fairlie,  M.  F. 

Gleeson,  J.  V. 

Noble,  D.  S. 

Reid,  J.  A. 

— i6i  — 


Mechanism. 


Rawlins,  J.  W.,  B.A.  Merritt,  C.  P. 

Graham,  S.  N. 

Electricity  I. 

Rawlins,  J.  W.,  B.A.  Craig,  J.D.,  B.A. 

Merritt,  C.P. 

Electricity  II. 

Jackson,  F.  W. 

Heat  Engines. 

Graham,  S.  N. 

Mechanical  Laboratory. 
Completed  First  Year. 

Dobb,  W.  S. 

McNab,  A.  J. 

Dwyer,  E. 

Noble,  D.  S. 

Fairlie,  M.  F. 

Redmond,  A. 

Ferguson,  M. 

Rawlins,  J.  W.,  B 

Garrow,  M.  R. 

Reid,  G.A. 

Gleeson,  J.  V. 

Reid,  G.  C. 

Grover,  G.  A. 

Smeeton,  W.  F. 

Hinckley,  N.  W. 

Silver,  L.  P. 

Knight,  C.  W. 
Moore,  W.  W. 

Workman,  C.  W. 

Completed  Second  Yeat. 

Craig,  J.  D.,  B.A. 
Middlemiss,  A.  H. 

Sutherland,  E. 

Completed  Third  Year. 

McLennan,  K.  R. 

Graham,  S.  N. 

Junior  Physics. 

McNab,  A.  J. 

Workman,  C.  W. 

Sutherland,  E. 

F'airlie,  M.  F. 

Dwyer,  E. 

Grover,  G.  A. 

Stevens,  F.  G. 

Silver,  L.  P. 

Senior  Physics. 

Junior  Chemistry. 

Div.  I. 

Reid,  G.  A. 

Dwver,  E. 

McNab,  A.  J. 

Knight,  C,  W, 

Gleeson,  J.  V. 

Reid,  G.  C. 

Noble,  D.  S. 

Fairlie,  M.  F. 

Div.  II. 

Workman,  C.  W. 
Hinckley,  N.  W. 
Silver,  L.  P. 

Div.  III. 

Ferguson,  M. 

Middleiniss,  A.  H. 

Murray,  J.  C.,  B.A. 

Senior  Chemistry , 

Div.  I. 

Scott,  O.  N. 

Div.  II. 

Div.  III. 

Dickson,  G.  A. 
Grover,  G.  H. 

Hargreaves,  Jas. 

Technical  Chemistry. 

Div.  III. 

Rawlins,  J.  W.,  B.A.  Stevens,  F.  G. 

Assaying  and  Quantitative  Analysis, 
Div.  I. 


Stevens,  F.  G. 

Craig,  J.  D.,  B.A. 

Assaying  Only. 

Div.  II. 

Div.  III. 

McLennan,  J.  D. 

Quantitative  Analysis  only. 
Div.  III. 


Merritt,  C.  P. 

Qualitative  Analysis. 

Rawlins,  J.  W.,  B.A. 

Div.  I. 

Smeeton,  W.  F. 

Hargreaves,  J. 
Murray,  J.  C.,  B.  A. 

Div.  III. 

Fraleck,  E.  L.,  B.A. 
Dickson,  G.  H. 
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Rawlins,  J.  W.,  B.A. 
Reid,  G.  C. 


Dickson,  G.  H. 


Ferguson,  M. 
Gleeson,  J.  V. 
Silver,  L.  P. 


Stevens,  F.  G. 
Craig,  J.  D.,  B.A. 
Merritt,  C.  P. 


Stevens,  F.  G. 


Smeeton,  W.  F. 
Craig,  J.  D.,  B.A. 
Merritt,  C.  P. 


Graham,  S.  N. 
Rawlins,  J.  W.,  B.A. 

Scott,  O.  N. 


Mineralogy . 

Div.  I. 

Reid,  J.  A. 

McNab,  A.  J. 

Div.  II. 

Fairlie,  M.  F. 

Div.  III. 

Redmond,  A.  V. 
Noble,  D.  S. 
Hargreaves,  J. 

Petrography. 

Div.  I. 

Div.  II. 

Smeeton,  W.  F. 
Div.  III. 

Geology  of  Canada. 

Div.  II. 

Div.  III. 

Fraleck,  E.  L.,  B.A 
McLennan,  J.  D. 

Geology. 

Div.  I. 

Dickson,  G.  H. 

Div.  II. 

Hargreaves,  Jas. 


Stevens,  F.  G. 

Craig,  J.  D.,  B.A. 
Fraleck,  E.  L.,  B.A. 


Economic  Geology. 

Div.  I. 

Div.  II. 

Div.  Ill, 
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Pass  Mineralogy  only. 
Div.  II. 

Grover,  G.  A.  Scott,  O.  N. 

Murray,  J.  C.,  B.A. 


Descr.  and  Deter.  Mineralogy. 

Sineeton,  W.  F. 

Stevens,  F.  G. 

Craig,  J.  D.,  B.A. 

Systematic  Mineralogy . 

Div.  I. 

Rawlins,  J.  W.,  B.A. 

Div.  III. 

Dickson,  G.  H. 

Grover,  G.  A. 

Scott,  0.  N. 

Fraleck,  E.  L.,  B.A. 

Murray,  J.  C.,  B.A. 

McLennan,  J.  D. 

Mining  {Third  Year). 

Div.  I. 

Smeeton,  W.  F. 

Div.  II. 

Craig,  J.  D.,  B.A. 
Stevens,  F.  G. 

Hargreaves,  Jas. 

Div.  III. 

McLennan,  J.  D. 

Ore  Dressing. 

Div.  I. 

Smeeton,  W.  F. 

Div.  n. 

Stevens,  F.  G. 

Craig,  J.  D.,  B.A. 

Metallurgy . 

Div.  I. 

Stevens,  F.  G. 

Div.  III. 

Craig,  J.  D.,  B.A. 

McLennan,  J.  D. 

Mining  (Fourth  Year.) 

Div.  I. 

Instant,  R. 

Div.  II. 

Merritt,  C.  P. 

Smeeton,  W.  F. 
Instant,  R. 


Metallurgy  {Fourth  Year), 

Div.  I. 

Div.  II. 

Div.  III. 


Merritt,  C.  P. 


General  Engineering, 

Nature  Production  and  Use  of  Materials  of  Construction. 


Rawlins,  J.  W.,  B.A. 

Div.  II. 

Fairlie,  M.  F. 
Middlemiss,  A.  H. 
Scott,  O.  N. 

Hargreaves,  J. 
Dickson,  G.  H. 

Div.  III. 

Murray,  J.  C.,  B.A. 
Moore,  W.  W. 

McNab,  A.  J. 

Fovmdations  (Junior  A ), 

Div.  I. 

Fraleck,  E.  L.,  B.A. 
Scott,  O.  N. 
Hargreaves,  J. 
Rawlins,  J.  W.,  B.A. 

McNab,  A.  J. 
Murray,  J.  C.,  B.A. 
Middlemiss,  A.  H. 

Div.  II. 

Fairlie,  M.  F. 
McLennan,  K.  R. 

Dickson,  Geo.  H. 

Foundations  (Junior  B), 

Div.  II. 

Instant,  R.  Hargreaves,  J. 

McLennan,  K.  R. 

Div.  III. 

Smeeton,  W.  F,  Dickson,  Geo.  H. 


Stresses  on  Framed  Structures  {Junior  A), 
Div.  I. 

Rawlins,  J.  W.,  B.A. 


Graham,  S.  N. 
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Smeeton,  W.  F. 
McLennan,  K.  R. 
Stevens,  F.  G. 


Hargreaves,  J. 
Instant,  R. 
McLennan,  J.  D. 


Div.  11. 

Craig,  J.  D.,  B.A. 
Sutherland,  E. 

Div.  III. 

Fraleck,  E.  L.,  B.A. 
Scott,  O.  N. 


Stresses  on  Framed  Structures  {Junior  B). 


Graham,  S.  N. 
McLennan,  K.  R. 


Stevens,  F.  G. 
Rawlins,  J.  W.,  B.A. 


Sutherland,  E. 
Scott,  O.  N. 

Fraleck,  E.  L.,  B.A. 


Div.  I. 

Craig,  J.  D.,  B.A. 
Div.  II. 

Smeeton,  W.  F. 

Div.  III. 

Instant,  R. 
McLennan,  J.  D. 


Designing  Structures  {Junior  A), 

Div.  I. 

McLennan,  J.  D.  Rawlins,  J.  W.,  B.A. 

McLennan,  K.  R.  McNab,  A.  J. 


Scott,  O.  N. 
Hargreaves,  J. 
Murray,  J.  C.,  B.A. 


Div.  11. 

Fraleck,  E.  L.,  B.A. 
Middiemiss,  A.  H. 
Fairlie,  M.  F. 


Strength  of  Materials  {Junior  A). 
Div.  1. 


Scott,  O.  N. 
Stevens,  F.  G. 


Hargreaves,  J. 
Smeeton,  W.  F. 


McLennan,  K.  R. 
Div.  II. 

McLennan,  J.  D. 
Dickson,  Geo.  H. 


Fraleck,  E.  L.,  B.A. 


Div.  III. 
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Hydraulics  {Junior  A), 

Div.  II. 

Smeeton,  W.  F.  Instant,  R. 

Hargreaves,  J. 

Div.  III. 

McLennan,  K.  R. 

Masonry  Specifications  and  Stonework. 
Div.  I. 


Rawlins,  J.  W.,  B.A. 

Murray,  J.  C.,  B.A. 

Div.  II. 

Fairlie,  M.  F. 

Scott,  0.  N. 

Middleniiss,  A.  H. 

Hargreaves,  J. 

McNabb,  A.  J. 

Div.  IIL 

Drawing  {First  Year). 

Div.  I. 

Rawlins,  J.  W.,  B.A. 

Workman,  C.  W. 

Div.  II. 

Knight,  C.  W. 

Fairlie,  M.  F. 

Div.  III. 

McNab,  A.  J. 

Ferguson,  M. 

Grover,  G.  A. 

Reid,  J.  A. 

Gleeson,  J.  V. 

Dwyer,  E. 

Drawing  {Second  Year). 

Div.  II. 

Craig,  1.  D,,  B.A. 

McLennan,  K.  R. 

Div.  IIL 

Hinckley,  N.  W. 

McLennan,  J.  D. 

Scott,  0.  N. 

Smeeton,  W.  F. 

Sutherland,  E. 

Hargreaves,  J. 

Currie,  P.  W.,  B.A. 
Instant,  R. 

Middlemiss,  A.  H. 

Surveying  {First  Year.) 

Div.  I. 

Rawlins,  J.  W.,  B.A. 

Dwyer,  E. 

Workman,  C.  W. 

Gleeson,  J.  V. 

Div.  11. 


Fairlie,  M.  F. 

Noble,  D.  S. 

McNab,  A.  G. 

Redmond,  A. 

Fraleck,  E.  L.,  B.A. 

Grover,  G.  A. 

Knight  C.  W. 

Murray,  J.  C.,  B.A. 

Ferguson,  M. 

Div.  III. 

Reid,  G.  C. 

Reid,  J.  A. 

Garrow,  M.  R. 

McLennan,  K.  R. 

Craig,  J.  D.,  B.A. 

Surveying  (Second  Year). 

Div.  I. 

Div.  II. 

Scott,  0.  N. 

McLennan,  J.  D. 

Stevens,  F.  G. 

Hargreaves,  J. 

Div.  III. 

Dickson,  G.  H. 

Fraleck,  E.  L.,  B.A. 

THEOLOGY. 

MATRICULATION  (NOV.  1898.) 

Wallace,  Jas.,  M.A. 

Ferguson,  T.  J.  S.,  ] 

McDonald,  W.,  B.A. 

Guy,  W.  A.,  B.A. 

Byrnes,  J.  D.,  B.A. 

McLaren,  W.  W. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  PASS  (nOV.  1898). 

Cram,  W.  H.,  B.A. 

0.  T.  Exegesis. 

Currie,  P.  W. 

Fee,  W.  M. 

Burton,  R.,  M.A. 

N.  T.  Exegesis. 

Fee,  W.  M. 

Cram,  W.  H.,  B.A. 

Currie,  P.  W. 

Currie,  A.  M. 

Hebrew  (First  Year). 

Currie,  P.  W. 

Cram,  W.  H.,  B.A. 

Hebrew  (Second  Year). 

McNeil,  A.  J. 

Fee,  W.  M. 

Divinity  (i896-'97). 

Volume,  D.  A.,  B.A, 
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Divinity  (1897 -’98). 

Burton,  R.,  M.A.  Fee,^  W.  M. 

Currie,  P.  W. 

Apologetics. 

Cram,  W.  H.,  B.A.  Fee,  W.  M. 


PASS  EXAMINATIONS  (APRIL  1898). 

First  Year  Divinity. 


Wallace,  James,  M.A, 
Anthony,  J. 
McDonald,  W.,  B.A. 
Brokenshire,  H.  W. 


Henderson,  M. 


Edmison,  J.  H.,  B.A. 


Div.  I. 

Ferguson,  T.  J.  S.,  B.A. 


Div.  II. 

Guy,  W.  A.,  B.A.  ) 
Byrnes,  J.  D.,  B.A.  i 

Div.  III. 

Fraser,  W.  A.,  B.A. 


Second  Year  Divinity. 


Gordon,  D.  L.,  B.A. 
Heeney,  T.  F.,  B.A. 
McIntosh,  A.  W.  \ 
McKinnon,  M.  A./ 


Mcllroy,  W.  A.,  B.A. 
Alexander,  W.  A.  \ 
Frizzell,  J.  R.,  B.A./ 
Woods,  S.  A.,  B.A. 


Div.  I. 

Ferguson,  C.  A.,  B.A.l 
McKinnon,  H.  \ 

Prittie,  W.  T.,  B.A.  j 


Div.  II. 

Robertson,  D.  M.,  B.A. 
McKenzie,  A.  D.,  B.A.) 
Wilson,  T.R.,  B.A.  | 


Third  Year  Divinity. 
Div.  I. 


Lowe,  G.  R.,  B.A. 
Cram,  W.  H.,  B.A.  \ 
Shortt,  J.  S.,  M.A.  / 


Kannawin,  W.  M.,  B.A. 
Volume,  D.  A.,  B.A. ) 
Feir,  H.,  B.A.  f 


Abrey,  Jas.\ 
Miller,  W.  / 


Div.  II. 

Currie,  A.  M. ) 
McNeil,  A.  J.) 
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Old  Testament  Exegesis. 


Wallace,  Jas.,  M.A. 
McIntosh,  A.  W. 
McDonald,  W.,  B.A 
Cram,  W.  H.,  B.A. 
Shortt,  J.  S.,  M.A. 


Ferguson,  T.  J.,  B.A. 
Mcllroy,  W.  A.,  B.A. 
McKenzie,  D.  A.,  B.A, 
Volume,  D.  A.,  B.A. 
Feir,  H.,  B.A. 

Miller,  W. 

Abrey,  J. 

Brokenshire,  W.  H. 


Currie,  A.  M. 

Wilson,  T.  R.,  B.A. 

Alexander,  W.  A. 

New  Testament  Exegesis. 

Div.  I. 

Gordon,  D.  L.  B.A. 
Cram,  W.  H.,  B.A. 
Heeney,  T.  F.,  B.A. 

Div.  II. 

Guy,  W.  A.,  B.A. 
Ferguson,  C.  A.,  B.A. 
Mcllroy  W.  A.,  B.A. 
McNeil,  A.  J. 

Byrnes,  J.  D.,  B.A. 
McKinnon,  H.  L. 
Brokenshire,  W.  H. 

Div.  III. 

Abrey,  J. 

Fraser,  W.  A.,  B.A. 
Alexander,  W.  A. 
Frizzell,  J.  R.,  B.A. 
Volume,  D.  A.,  B.A. 


Wallace,  J.,  M.A. 
Shortt,  J.  S.,  M.A. 
Anthony,  J. 


Ferguson,  T.  J.  S.,  B.A. 
McDonald,  W.,  B.A. 
Wilson,  J.  R.,  B.A. 
Henderson,  M. 
McIntosh,  A.  W. 

Prittie,  W.  T.,  B A. 
McKinnon,  M.  A. 

Miller,  W. 


McKenzie,  D.  A.,  B.A. 
Woods,  S.  A.,  B.A. 
Robertson,  D.  M.,  B.A. 
Feir,  H.,  B.A. 
Kannawin,  W.  M.,  B.A., 


Div.  I. 

Gordon,  D.  L.,  B.A. 
McKinnon,  M.  A. 
Ferguson,  C.  A.,  B.A. 
Herney,  T.  J.,  B.A. 
Guy,  W.  A.,  B.A. 

Div.  II. 

Anthony,  J. 

Byrnes,  J.  D.,  B.A. 
Frizzell,  J.  R.,  B.A. 
Fraser,  W.  A.,  B.A. 
Woods,  S.  A.,  B.A. 
Kannawin,  W.,  B.A. 
McKinnon.  H.  L. 
Prittie,  W.  T.,  B.A. 

Div.  III. 

McNeil,  A.  J. 
Robertson,  D.  M.,  B.A. 


Supplementary. 

McNeil,  A.  J.,  iSgG-’gy  Kaunawin,  W.  M.,  B.A.,i897-’98 

First  Year  Hebrew. 


Wallace,  J.,  M.A. 
McCallum,  J.  A.,  B.A. 

McConnell,  J.  A. 
Fraser,  Thurlow,  B.A. 


Div.  I. 

Purvis,  W. 

Div.  II. 

Robertson,  D.  M.,  B.A 
Anthony,  J. 


Snell,  G.  W. 


Div.  III. 

Second  Year  Hebrew. 


Guy,  W.  A.,  B.A. 
Heeney,  T.  F.,  B.A. 
McIntosh,  A.  W. 
Gordon,  D.  L.,  B.A. 


Mcllroy,  W.  A.,  B.A. 
Montgomery,  W. 
Abrey,  Jas. 

Third  Year  Hebrew. 


McKinnon,  H.  L. 


Wallace,  J.,  M.A. 
McDonald,  W.,  B.A. 
Heeney,  T.  F.,  B.A. 
McIntosh,  A.  W. 
Lowe,  G.  R.,  B.A. 


Ferguson,  T.  J.  S.,  B.A. 
Henderson,  M. 

Cram,  W.  H.,  B.A. 
McNeil,  A.  J. 

Prittie,  W.  T.,  B.A. 
Miller,  W. 

Edmison,  J.  H.,  B.A. 
Guy,  W.  A.,  B.A. 
Byrnes,  J.  D.,  B.A. 


Fraser,  W.  A.,  B.A. 


Kannawin,  W.  M.,  B.A. 
Apologetics. 

Div.  I. 

Shortt,  J.  S.,  M.A. 
Ferguson,  C.  A. 
McKenzie,  D.  A.,  B.A. 
Volume,  D.  A.,  B.A. 
Gordon,  D.  L.,  B.A. 

Div.  II. 

McKinnon,  M.  A. 
Woods,  S.  A.,  B.A. 
Wilson,  T.  R.,  B.A. 
McKinnon,  H.  L. 
Abrey,  J. 

Robertson,  D.  M.,  B.A. 
Alexander,  W.  A. 
Frizzell,  J.  R.,  B.A. 
Kannawin,  W.  M.,  B.A 

Div.  III. 


Supplementary,  ’97-’98. 


Prittie,  W.  T.,  B.A. 
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Church  History. 

Div.  I. 

Wallace,  J.,  M.A. 

Shortt,  J.  S.,  M.A. 
McKinnon,  M.A. 
Heeney,  T.  F.,  B.A. 
Cram,  W.  H.,  B.A.\ 
Prittie,  W.  T.,  B.A. J 
Feir,  H.,  B.A.  ) 

McDonald,  W.,  B.A.) 

Burton,  R.,  M.A.  | 

Brokenshire,  W.  H.  [ 
McIntosh,  A.  W.  ) 

Gordon,  D.  L.,  B.A. 
Ferguson,  T.  J.,  B.A. 
Lowe,  G.  R.,  B.A. 

Div.  II. 

McKinnon,  H.  L. 
Kannawin,  W.  M.,  B.A. 
Volume,  D.  A.,  B.A. 
Mcllroy,  W.  A.,  B.A.] 
Henderson,  M.  h 

Byrnes,  J.  D.,  B.A.  J 

Ferguson,  C.  A.,  B.A. 
Wilson,  T.  R.,  B.A. 
Robertson,  D.  M.,  B.A. 

Div.  III. 

Miller,  W. 

McKenzie,  D.  A.,  B.A. 
Edmison,  J.  H.,  B.A. 
McNeil,  A.  J. 

Guy,  W.  A.,  B.A. 

1 Abrey,  J. 

1 Woods,  S.  A.,  B.A. 

Alexander,  W.A. 

Fraser,  W.  A.  B.A. 
Frizzell,  J.  R.,  B.A. 

Supplementary,  ’97-’98. 

McKinnon,  M.  A. 

Cram,  W.  H.,  B.A. 

Bachelors  of  Divinity  (B.D.) 

H.  L.  McKinnon  and  W.  H.  Kannawin,  B.A.,  passed  in  Com- 
parative Religion,  Hebrew  and  Chaldee. 


MEDICINE. 


I.  SUMMER  SESSION,  JUNE,  1898. 


Lake,  E.  J. 
Chapman,  A.  B. 
Goodwill,  V.  L. 
Mitchell,  Jas. 
Hunter,  H.  A. 


Bacteriology. 

Conner,  F.  E. 

Ross,  A.  E.,  B.A. 
McCrea,  H.  H. 

Sadler,  G.  S. 
Richardson,  A.  W.,  B.A. 


Lake,  E.  J. 
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Sanitary  Science. 

Baker,  J.  Y. 

Simpson,  W.  J. 

Ferrier,  G.  C. 

Chapman,  A.  B. 

Nugent,  A.,  B.A. 

Hall,  W.  A.,  B.A. 

Mitchell,  fames 

Hunter,  H.  A. 

Huffman,  A.  W. 

Grant,  A.  F. 

McCrea,  D.  P. 

Shaw,  A. 

Sadler,  G.  S. 

Goodchild,  J.  F. 

Menzies,  R.  D.,  M. 

Cooper,  J.  G. 

Meek,  C.  F. 

Richardson,  A.  W., 

B.A.  Fahev,  E.  W. 

Ainys,  C.  H. 

Ogilvie,  H.  G. 

McConville,  A. 

Conner,  F.  E. 

Goodwill,  V.  L. 

McAulay,  E.  M. 

McDermott,  J.  W. 

McCrea,  H.  H. 

Shaw,  A. 

Eye^  Nose  and  Throat. 

Hunter,  H.  A. 

Grant,  A.  F. 

Menzies,  R.  D.,  M. 

McConville,  A. 

Botany. 

Ferrier,  G.  C. 

Hunter,  H.  A. 

Conner,  F.  E. 

McCrea,  H.  H. 

Elliott,  E.  S. 

Mitchell,  James. 

Hastings,  F.  R. 

Hanley,  J.  H. 

McDermott,  J,  W. 

Devlin,  J.  L. 

Hanley,  Geo. 

Meek,  C.  F. 

McAulay,  E.  M. 

Huffman,  R.  W. 

Chapman,  A.  B. 

Sadler,  G.  S. 

Goodchild,  J.  F. 

Fahey,  E.  W. 

Barnett,  T.  J. 

Shaw,  A. 

Day,  L.  J. 

McCrea,  D.  P. 

II.  SUPPLEMENTARY  EXAMINATIONS,  OCTOBER,  1898. 

Junior  Chemistry , 

Senior  Chemistry. 

Histology. 

Senior  Physiology. 


Kilborn,  H.  F. 
Kilborn,  H.  F. 
Kilborn,  H.  F. 
Meek,  C.  F. 
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Huffman,  R.  W, 
Huffman,  R.  W 
Ogilvie,  H.  G. 
Ogilvie,  H.  G. 
Ogilvie,  H.  G. 
Ogilvie,  H.  G. 
Ogilvie,  H.  G. 


Junior  Pathology. 
Bacteriology. 

Senior  Practice  of  Medicine. 
Clinical  Medicine. 

Senior  Surgery. 

Clinical  Surgery. 

Senior  Obstetrics  and  Gyncecology. 


Senior  Medical  and  Surgical  Anatomy. 


Ogilvie,  H.  G. 


PASS  EXAMINATIONS,  APRIL,  iSqQ. 


Physics. 


Dalton,  G.  F.  B.A. 

Preston,  P. 

Mellow,  F.  E. 

Amos,  W.  W. 

Munro,  H.  B,  B.A. 

McLaren,  T.  O. 

Aykroyd,  W. 

Nash,  P.  1. 

Jones,  L.  W. 

Hill,  J.  T. 

Reid,  R.  M. 

McKechnie,  W. 

Etherington,  F. 

Porter,  J.  B. 

Day,  H.  E. 

Junior  Anatomy. 

McLaren,  T.  O. 

Connell,  J.  V. 

Day,  H.  E. 

Patterson,  W.  J. 

Dalton,  G.  F.,  B.A. 

Kennedy,  D.  B. 

Mason,  W.  R. 

McLaren,  T.  C. 

Hunter,  W.  R. 

Bleecker,  G.  H. 

Tyner,  W.  G.,  B.A. 

Munro,  H.  FL,  B.A 

O’Connor,  W.  J. 

Amos,  W.  W. 

Thompson,  E.  J. 

Lazier,  D.  B. 

Wilson,  T.  R.,  B.A. 

Croft,  L.  B. 

Merrill,  J.  W. 

Smith,  A.  L. 

Etherington,  F. 

Nash,  P.  I. 

Jones,  L.  W. 

Cruse,  J.  W. 

Hill,  J.  T. 

Mellow,  F.  E. 

McKechnie,  W. 

Preston,  A.  P. 

Carey,  N. 

Aykroyd,  W. 

Reid,  R.  M. 

Porter,  J.  B. 
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Junior  Physiology  and  Animal  Biology, 


Dalton,  G.  F.,  B.A. 

Connell,  J.  V. 

Mason,  W.  R. 

Amos,  W.  W. 

Wilson,  T.  R.,  B.A. 

Etherington,  F. 

Mellow,  F.  E. 

Patterson,  W.  J. 

McLaren,  T.  O. 

McLaren,  T.  C. 

Jones,  L.  W. 

Aykroyd,  W. 

Thompson,  E.  J. 

Smith,  A.  L. 

xM  err  ill,  J.  W. 

Gage,  H.  E. 

Day,  H.  E. 

Cruse,  J.  W. 

Reid,  R.  M. 

Bleecker,  G.  H. 

Munro,  H.  B.,  B.A. 

Kennedy,  D.  B. 

Nash,  P.  I. 

Carey,  N. 

Junior  Chemistry, 

Kennedy,  D.  B 

Preston,  A.  P. 

Munro,  H.  B.,  B.A. 
Etherin^ton,  F.i 

Carey,  N.  j 

Mellow,  F.  E.  f 

Mason,  W.  R.  / 

Smith,  A.  L. 

McLaren,  T.  0.1 

Reid,  R.  M.  1 

Amos,  W.  W.  / 

Gray,  D.  W.  1 

Bleecker,  G.  H.  \ 
Connell,  J.  V.  j 

Gage,  H.  E.  ) 

Nash,  P.  I. 

Day,  H.  E. 

Hill,  J.  T. 

Aykroyd,  W.  \ 

Dalton,  G.  F.,  B.. 

Jones,  L.  W.  1 

Thompson,  E.  J. 

Patterson,  W.  J.  J 

McKechnie,  W. 

Cruse,  J.  W.  ^ 

Porter,  J.  B. 

McLaren,  T.  C.j 

Porteous,  C.  A. 

Junior  Materia  Medic  a. 

Hunter,  W.  R. 

Paul,  H.  E.,  B.A. 

Dalton,  G.  F.,  B.A. 

Lazier,  D.  B. 

Croft,  L.  V. 

Thompson,  E.  J. 

Tyner,  W.  G.,  B.A. 

Smith,  D.  T. 
Gray,  D.  W. 

Day,  H.  E. 

Merrill,  J.  W. 

Hanley,  G.  P. 

Bogart,  I.  G. 

De  St.  Remy,  C. 
Bowie,  H.  A. 
Genge,  T.  S. 
Grimshaw,  W.  S. 
Thompson,  E.  J. 
Young,  M.  R. 
McCulloch,  J. 
McIntyre,  A.  D. 
Richardson,  E. 
Redmond,  W.  C. 
O’Connor,  W.  J. 
Paul,  H.  E.,  B.A. 


Bogart,  1.  G. 


Paul,  H.  E.,  B.A. 
De  St.  Remy,  C. 
Redmond,  W.  C. 
McIntyre,  A.  D. 
Young,  M.  R. 
Genge,  T.  S. 
Richardson,  E. 
O’Connor,  W.  J. 
McLellan,  C. 
McCulloch,  J. 


Bowie,  H.  A. 
Redmond,  W.  C. 
De  St.  Remy,  C. 
O’Connor,  W.  J. 
Bogart,  I.  G. 
Porteous,  C.  A. 
Genge,  T.  S. 
Young,  M.  R. 
McCulloch,  J. 
McLellan,  C. 
Paul,  H.  E.,  B.A. 
Graham,  D. 
Richardson,  E. 


Senior  Anatomy. 

Clark,  J.  T.  A. 
Lazier,  D.  B. 
Porter,  S.  E. 
Macdonald,  A. 
Porteous,  ' 
McLellan, 

Fahey,  E. 

Carr- Harris,  F.  F. 
Graham,  D. 
Hanley,  G.  P. 
Moore,  R.  G. 

Roy,  E. 

Smith,  D.  T. 

Senior  Physiology. 

Honours. 

Bowie,  H.  A. 

Pass. 

Macdonald,  A. 
Grimshaw,  W.  S. 
Porteous,  C.  A. 
Roy,  E. 

Carr-Harris,  F.  F. 
Fahey,  E.  W. 
Clark,  J.  T.  A. 
Graham,  D. 
Smith,  S.  M. 
Moore,  R.  G. 

Histology. 

Fahey,  E.  W. 
Macdonald,  A. 
McIntyre,  A.  D. 
Roy,  E. 

Carr-Harris,  F.  F. 
Grimshaw,  W.  S. 
Moore,  R.  G. 
Clark,  J.  T.  A. 
McKav,  M.  H. 
Merrill,  J.  W. 
Smith,  D.  T. 
Hanley,  G.  J. 
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Bogart,  I.  G. 

De  St.  Reniy,  C. 
Richardson,  E. 
McIntyre,  A.  D. 
Redmond,  W.  C. 
Bowie,  H.  A.  ] 

Genge,  T.  S.  | 

Goodwill,  V.  L.  ) 
McCulloch,  J. 
McLellan,  C. 


Kennedy,  D.  W. 
Redmond,  W.  C. 
Richardson,  E. 
Fahey,  E.  W. 
Genge,  T.  S. 
Grimshaw,  W.  S. 
McLellan,  C. 

De  St.  Remy,  C. 
McCulloch,  J. 
Bogart,  I.  G. 


Redmond,  W.  C. 
Bowie,  H.  A. 
McCulloch,  J. 
Bogart,  I.  G. 
McIntyre,  A.  D.] 
Hunter,  W.  R.  j 
McLellan,  C. 
Grimshaw,  W.  S. 
Clark,  J.  T.  A. 
Smith,  D.  T ] 
Young,  M.  R.  [ 
Roy,  E ) 


Senior  Chemistry, 

Carr- Harris,  F.  F. 
O’Connor,  W.  J. 
Grimshaw,  W.  S.  . 
Macdonald,  A.  I 
Young,  M.  R.  j 

Connolly,  E.  W. 
Graham,  D. 

Roy,  E.  I 
Ash,  A.  F. ) 

Analytical  Chemistry. 

Bowie,  H.  A. 
Macdonald,  A. 
O’Connor,  W.  J. 
Hanley,  G.  J.  \ 

Graham,  D. 

Carr- Harris,  F.  F. 
McIntyre,  A.  D.  \ 
Merrill,  J.  W. 

Young,  M.  R. 

Roy,  E.  j 

Thompson,  E.  J.j 

Practical  Chemistry. 

Thompson,  E.  J.'j 
Richardson,  E.  l 
O’Connor,  W.  J.  J 
Genge,  T.  S.  ) 

Porteous,  C.  A.  j 
Fahey,  E.  W. 
Carr-Harris,  F.  F.  • 
Hanley,  G.  J. 
Macdonald,  A.  ^ 
Lazier,  D.  B.  I 
De  St.  Remy,  C.j 
Moore,  R.  G. 
Graham,  D. 


Senior  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics  and  Pharmacy. 
Honours. 

McIntyre,  A.  D. 

Young,  M.  R. 


Bogart,  1.  G. 
McCulloch,  J.  ) 
De  St.  Remy,  C.  ] 
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Bowie,  H.  A. 
O’Connor,  W.  J. 
Paul,  H.  E. 
Porter,  S.  E.  \ 
Richardson, E.  J 
Roy,  E.  \ 

McLellan,  C.  J 
Macdonald,  A.\ 
Fahey,  E.  W.  j 


Pass. 

Genge,  T.  S. 
Carr-Harris,  F.  F. 
Redmond,  \V.  C.  ) 
Grimshaw,  W.  S./ 
Clark,  J.  T.  A. 
Graham,  D.  ^ 
Porteous,  C.  A.  / 
Hurdman,  A.  G. 
Curtin,  T.  V. 

Ash,  A.  F. 

Junior  Practice  of  Medicine. 


Johnston,  T.  H. 

O’Hagan,  T.  F. 

Johns,  C,  P.,  B.A. 

Ferrier,  G.  C. 

Nugent,  A.,  B.A. 

Lazier,  D.  B. 

Bridge,  B.  B. 

Ford,  C.  Y.  ] 

Hurdman,  A.  G. 

Porter,  S.  E.  1 

Carmichael,  R.  F. 

Ash,  A.  F.  j 

Baker,  J.  Y. 

Dix,  O.  J. 

Hiscock,  R.  C.,  M.A. 

Barnett,  T.  J. 

Burton,  S. 

Edwards,  J.  W. 

Connolly,  E.  W. 

Smith,  S.  M. 

McAulay,  E.  M. 

> 

Junior  Surgery. 

Johnston,  T.  H. 

Curtin,  T.  V. 

Johns,  C.  P.,  B.A. 

Porter,  S.  E. 

Hiscock,  R.  C.,  M.A. 

Elliott,  E.  S. 

Baker,  J.  Y. 

McDermott,  J.  W 

Carmichael,  R.  F. 

McAulay,  E.  M. 

Bridge,  B.  B. 

Smith,  S.  M. 

Ferrier,  G.  C. 

Barnett,  T.  J. 

O’Hagan,  T.  F.  ] 

1 

Connolly,  E.  W. 

Burton,  S.  j 

Ford,  C.  Y. 

Hurdman,  A.  G. 

1 

Lazier,  D.  B.  ) 

Edwards,  J.  W. 

Ash,  A.  F.  ^ 

Nugent,  A.,  B.A.  1 

1 

Allison,  D.  M.  i 

.} 
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Junior  Obstetrics  and  Pcedriatrics, 


Bridge,  B.  B.  \ 
Johns,  C.  P.,  B.A./ 
Johnston,  T.  H.  - 
Hiscock,  R.  C.,  M.A. 
Carmichael,  R.  F. 
Nugent,  A.,  B.A.) 
Edwards,  J.  W.  ) 
Baker,  J.  Y. 

Burton,  S. 

Smith,  S.  N. 

McKay,  N.  H. 


Barnett,  T.  J. 
Ferrier,  G.  C. 
O’Hagan,  T.  F. 
Porter,  S.  E.  ) 
Curtin,  T.  V. ) 
Ford,  C.  Y. 

Ash,  A.  F. 
Connolly,  E.  W, 
Allison,  D.  M. 
Lazier,  D.  BO 
Hurdman,  A./ 


Junior  Medical  and  Surgical  Anatomy, 


Johnston,  T.  H. 
Bridge,  B.  B. 

Ferrier,  G.  C. 
Carmichael,  R.  F. 
Hiscock,  R.  C.,  M.A. 
Johns,  C.  P.,  B.A. 
Ash,  A.  F.  \ 
Edwards,  J.  W.  j 
Porter,  S.  E. 
Connolly,  E.  W.  \ 
Allison,  D.  M. 
Nugent,  A.,  B.A.  >- 
O’Hagan,  T.  F. 
Burton,  S.  / 


Smith,  S.  M. 
Barnett,  T.  J. 
Hurdman,  A.  G. 
McDermott,  J.  W. 
Curtin,  T.  V. 
Ford,  C.  Y.  \ 
Lazier,  D.  B.  / 
Elliott,  E.  S. 


Jurisprudence, 

Honours. 


Johnston,  T.  H. 
Bridge,  B.  B. 
Hall,  W.  A. 


Johns,  C.  P.,  B.A. 
Tyner,  W.  G.,  B.A. 
Carmichael,  R.  F. 
Burton,  S. 


Allison,  D.  M. 
Hiscock,  R.  C.,  M.A. 
O’Hagan,  T.  F. 
Porter,  S.  E. 

Ferrier,  G.  C. 

Ash,  A.  F, 

Connolly,  E.  W. 
Edwards,  J.  W. 


Pass. 

Merrill,  J.  W. 
Smith,  S.  M. 
Ford,  C.  Y. 
Barnett,  T.  J. 
Lazier,  D.  B.\ 
Curtin,  T.  V./ 
Hurdman,  A.  G, 
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Johnston,  T.  H. 
Johns,  C.  P.,  B.A. 
Hiscock,  R.  C.,  M.A. 
Hall,  W.  A. 

Bridge,  B.  B. 
Carmichael,  R.  F. 

O’ Hagan,  T.  F. 
Ferrier,  G,  C. 

Allison,  D.  M. 

Burton,  S. 

Tyner,  W.  G.,  B.A. 


Junior  Pathology. 

Edwards,  J.  W. 
Smith,  S.  M. 
Nugent,  A.,  B.A. 
Curtin,  T.  V. 
Connolly,  E.  W. 
Conner,  F.  E. 
Ash,  A.  F. 
Hurdman,  A.  G.  i 
McKay,  M.  H. 
Ford,  C.  Y.  ) 


Senior  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Parker,  R.  D.  W. 
Hunter,  H.  A.,  B.A. 
Nugent,  A.,  B.A. 


Baker,  J.  Y. 

Simpson,  W.  J.  I 

Watson,  E.  C.,  M.A.  J 

Williamson,  A.  R.  B.,  M.A. 
Cooper,  E.  G. 

Devlin,  J. 

Shaw,  A. 

Huffman,  R.  W. 

Amys,  C.  H. 

Chapman,  A.  B. 

Menzies,  R.  D.,  M.A. 
Conner,  F.  E.  ) 
Goodchild,  J.  F. ) 

Meek,  C.  F.  ) 

Sadler,  G.  S.  [ 


Richardson,  A.  W.,  B.A. 
McCrea,  H.  H. 

McKay,  M.  H.  ! 
Goodwill,  V.  L.  j 
Snyder,  T.,  M.A. 

Wilson,  T.  A. 

Mitchell,  J. 

Grant,  A.  F. 

Harris,  J.  A. 


Clinical  Medicine. 


Baker,  J.  Y.  \ 

Chapman,  A.  B. 

Cooper,  E.  G.  I 

Devlin,  J.,  B.A.  1 

Hunter,  H.  A.  f 

Simpson,  W.  J.,  B.A. 

Watson,  E.  C. 

Williamson,  A.  R.  B.,  M.A.  ^ 
Grant,  A.  F. 

Amys,  C.  H. 

Nugent,  A.,  B.A. 

Goodchild,  J.  F.  j 

Menzies,  R.  D.,  M.A.  | 

Richardson,  A.  W.,  B.A.  f 
Wilson,  T.  A.  J 


Conner,  F.  E. 
Parker,  R.  D.  W. 
Sadler,  G.  S. 
Goodwill,  V.  L.) 
Mitchell,  J.  [ 
Meek,  C.  F.  j 
Shaw,  A. 

Snyder,  T.  , M.A, 
McAulay,  E.  M.  ' 
McCrea,  H.  H.  - 
McCrea,  D.  P. 
Huffman,  R.  W. 
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Senior  Surgery, 
Honours. 


Williamson,  A.  R.  B.,  M.A, 
Simpson,  W.  J.  ' \ 

Watson,  E.  C.,  M.A.  | 
Devlin,  J.  f 

Baker,  J.  Y.  J 


Chapman,  A.  B. 
Parker,  R.  D.  W. 
Sadler,  G.  S. 
Hunter,  H.  A.,  B.A. 
McConville,  A. 
Nugent,  A.,  B.A. 
Grant,  A.  F. 
McCrea,  D.  P [ 
Conner,  F.  E.  J 
McCrea,  H.  H. 


Watson,  E.  C.,  M.A. 
Williamson,  A.  R.  B.,  M.A. 
Baker,  J.  Y. 

Cooper,  E.  G.  [ 

Simpson,  W.  J.  | 

Devlin,  J.  J 
Amys,  C.  H.  \ 

Shaw,  A.  I 

Goodchild,  J.  F.  ) 
Goodwill,  V.  L. 
Richardson,  A.  W.,B.A. 
Nugent,  A., B.A. 

Mitchell,  J. 

Sadler,  G.  S. 

Hunter,  H.  A.,  B.A. 

Meek,  C.  F. 

Chapman,  A.  B. 

Parker,  R.  D.  W. 

Snyder,  T.,  M.A. 


Cooper,  E.  G.  ) 

Menzies,  R.  D.  M.A.  f 
Shaw,  A.  ^ 

Amys,  C.  H.j 
Richardson,  A.  W.,  M.A. 
Goodchild,  J.  F. 


Grant,  A.  F. 

Menzies,  R.  D.,  M.A. 
Hanley,  J.  H.  ) 
Huffman,  R.  W.  \ 
McCrea,  H.  H.  j 
McAulay,  E.  M.\ 
Conner,  F.  E.  j 
McCrea,  D.  P.) 
Wilson,  T.  A. 
McKay,  M.  H.) 


Pass. 

Hanley,  J.  H. 
Meek,  C.  F. 
Mitchell,  J. 

Harris,  J.  Alton 
Goodwill,  V.  L. 
Wilson,  T.  A. 
McAulay,  E.  M.  \ 
Huffman,  R.  W.  j 
Snyder,  T.,  M.A. 
McKay,  M.  H. 

Clinical  Surgery, 
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Senior  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology. 


Watson,  E.  C.,  M.A. 
Simpson,  W.  J. 

Cooper,  E.  G. 

Grant,  A.  F. 

Parker,  R.  D.  W. 
Williamson,  A.  R.  B,,  M.A. 


Baker,  J.  Y. 
Goodchild,  J.  F. 
Nugent,  A.,  B.A. 
Goodwill,  V.  L. 
McCrea,  H.  H.  \ 
Mitchell,  J.  J 
Shaw,  A. 
Huffman,  R.  W. 


Honours. 

Devlin,  J. 

Hunter,  H.  A. 
Menzies,  R.  D.,  M.A. 
Chapman,  A.  B. 
Snyder,  T.,  M.A. 
Amys,  T.  H. 

Pass. 

McKay,  M.  H.] 
Conner,  F.  E.  \ 
Hanley,  J.  H.  J 
Meek,  C.  F. 

Sadler,  G.  S. 
McAulay,  E.  M.  \ 
Wilson,  T.  A.  j 
McCrea,  D.  P. 
Harris,  J.  Alton 


Senior  Medical  and  Surgical  Anatomy. 

McCrea,  D.  P. 


Williamson,  A.  R.  B. 
Simpson,  W.  J. 
Watson,  E.  C.,  M.A. 
Goodchild,  J.  F.  \ 
Shaw,  A / 

Hunter,  H.  A.,  B-A. 
Baker,  J.  Y. 
Chapman,  A.  B. 
Amys,  C.  H.  \ 
McCrae,  H.  H. 
Parker,  R.  D.  W.  f 
Grant,  A.  F. 
McConville,  A.  ' 
Huffman,  R.  W. 
Devlin,  J. 


Nugent,  A.,  M.A. 
Mitchell,  J. 

Menzies,  R.  D.,  M.A. 
Goodwill,  V.  L. 

Sadler,  G.  S.  ) 

Cooper,  E.  G.  / 

Conner,  F.  E. 

Meek,  C.  F. 

Richardson,  A.  W.,  B.A. 
Snyder,  T.,M.A. 

Hanley,  J.  H. 

McKay,  M.  H. 

Harris,  J.  A. 

McAulay,  E.  M. 


Bacteriology . 

Honours. 

Watson,  E.  C.,  M.A.  Williamson,  A.  R.  B.,  M.A 
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Nugent,  A.,  B.A. 
Cooper,  E.  G. 
Parker,  R.  D.  W. 
Simpson,  W.  J'.  ) 
Devlin,  J.  f 

Goodchild,  J.  F. 
Baker,  J.  Y. 
Meek,  C.  F. 


Pass. 

Menzies,  R.  D.,  M.A. 
Grant,  A.  F. 

Snyder,  T.,  M.A.  \ 
McKay,  M.  H.  J 
McCrea,  D.  P. 

Shaw,  A. 

Hanley,  J.  H. 
Wilson,  T.  A. 


Senior  Pathology, 
Honours. 

Watson,  E.  C.,  M.A.  Cooper,  E.  G. 

Williamson,  A.  R.  B.,  M.A. 

Pass. 


Simpson,  W.  J. 
Devlin,  J. 
Chapman,  A.  B, 
Amys,  C.  H.  | 
Shaw,  A.  ) 
McConville,  A. 
Goodchild,  J.  F 
Mitchell,  J. 
McCrea,  H.  H. 
Hanley,  J.  H. 


Menzies,  R.  D.,  M.A. 
Goodwill,  V.  L. 

Hunter,  H.  A.,  BA. 
Richardson,  A.  W.,B.A. 
Meek,  C.  F. 

Sadler,  G.  S. 

Huffman,  R.  W. 

Snyder,  T.,  M.A. 
Parker,  R.  D.  W. 
Conner,  F.  E. 


G.  S.  Sadler. 


Devlin,  J. 


Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear, 


Sanitary  Science, 

Snyder,  T.,  M.A. 


ARTS  HONOUR  LISTS,  APRIL,  1899. 

Preliminary  Honour  Latin, 

Class  I. 

McAllister,  Ursilla  Kerfoot,  H.  W. ) 

Duft,  J.  Rogers,  C.  ) 

Class  II. 

Bennett,  W.  H. 


Warren,  F. 


Walks,  R.  H. 
Petrie.  J.  A. 
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Class  III. 

Drennan,  Ethel] 
Fowlie,  A.  J.  y 
Russell,  W.  J.  j 

Honours  as  Pass. 

A.  Hagar 

J.  C.  Campbell. 

Final  Honour  Latin, 

Class  I. 

Skelton,  Oscar  Hawley,  A.  T.,  B.A. 

McNau^hton,  Elizabeth  Macdonnell,  J.  S. 

McDonald,  J.  F.  Barnard,  A.  T. 


Dolan,  G. 

Clark,  G.  W.,  B.A. 

Class  II. 

Preliminary  Honour  Greek, 

Class  I. 

Hord,  A.  H. 
Watson,  Alice 
Rogers,  C.  G.  S. 
Warren,  F. 

Russell,  W.  J. 
Bennett,  W.  H.) 
Petrie,  J.  A.  ) 

Class  II. 

Walks,  R.  H.,  B.A. 


Campbell,  J.  A. 

Class  III. 

Fowlie,  A.  J. 

Final  Honour  Greek, 

Class  I. 

Misner,  Geneva 
Duff,  J. 

Macdonnell,  J.  S. 
Hawley,  A.  T.,  B.A. 

Black,  H.  H.,  B.A.  Clark,  G.  W.,  B.A 

Dunkley,  A.  W. 


J.  C.  Smith. 

Class.  III. 

Grammar  and  Philology, 

Class  II. 

McNaughton,  Elizabeth  Bennett,  W.  H. 

Russell,  W.  J. 
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Warren,  F. 

Class  III. 

Rogers,  C.  G.  S. 

Hawley,  A.  T.,  B.A. 

Preliminary  Honour  French. 
Class  II. 


Storey,  Selina  G. 

McAllister,  Ursilla 

Class  III. 

Kennedy,  Jennie  M. 

McCae,  Donella 

McPherson,  Mary  C.  Anglin,  Harriet 

Best,  Isabella  M.  Laird,  Annie  L. 


Bajus,  Carrie 

McKee,  Margaret  L. 

Honours  as  Pass. 

Millar,  Eva  M. 

Final  Honour  French. 
Class  L 


Malone,  Edith 

Williamson,  E.  J.,  B.A. 

Jameson,  Georgina 
Grenfell,  Elizabeth 

Class  II. 

Lewis,  L.  L. 

Class  III. 

Tandy,  H. 

McDonald,  Norval 

Millions,  Edna 

Reid,  G.  M. 

Grenfell,  Caroline 

Preliminary  Honour  German. 
Class  I. 


Greenhill,  Eva  C. 
Storey,  Selina  G. 

McAllister,  Ursilla 
Laird,  Annie  L. 

Class  II. 

Best,  Isabella  M. 
Kennedy,  Jennie  M. 
McKee,  Margaret  L. 

Tandy,  H. 

McPherson,  Mary  C. 
Anglin,  Harriet 

Class  III. 

McRae,  Donella 

Bajus,  Carrie 

Honours  as  Pass. 

Miller,  Eva  M. 
Deacon,  Mary  A. 

Fox,  Catherine  B. 

Final  Honour  German, 

Class  I. 

Williamson,  E.  J.,  B.A. 
Class  II. 

McDonald,  Norval 
Munro,  Maud  E. 

Class  III. 

Millions,  Edna  M. 

Italian. 

Class  I. 

Lewis,  L.  L. 

Class  III. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

Div.  II. 

Edwards,  C.  B. 

Div.  III. 

McQuarrie,  W.  J. 
Shaw,  Lillie 
Sinclair,  Annie  E. 
Birch,  Ada 

Honour  English. 

Duff,  James 
Tandy,  W.  R. 

McDonald,  J.  F. 


McLennan,  Elizabeth 


Tandy,  H. 

Clark,  G.  W.,  B.A. 
Barnard,  A.  T. 
Mudie,  Ethel 
Barker,  J. 


Class  I. 

Jameson,  Georgina 
Kemp,  W.  J 

Skelton,  O.  j 

Class  II. 

Durie,  C.  L.  ) 

Edwards,  C.  B.  \ 
Stubbs,  S.  J.,  B.A.  ) 

Class  III. 

Malone,  Edith  \ 

Grenfell,  Caroline  P. 
Grenfell,  Elizabeth  [ 
Dolan,  G. 

Munro,  Maud  E.  / 


Malone,  Edith 
Jameson,  Georgina 

Lewis,  L.  L. 
Grenfell,  Elizabeth 


Grenfell,  Caroline 
Reid,  G.  M. 


Malone,  Edith 
Williamson,  E.  J.,  B.A. 

Reid,  G.  M. 


McLean,  N.  J. 


McKee,  Margaret  L. 
Sparks,  J.  F.  ) 

M undell,  Alma  E.  | 
Barker,  J. 
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Honours  as  Pass. 


Hindle,  G. 

Britton,  Mildred  S. 
Greerihill,  Eva.  E. 

Allan,  Laura  E. 

De  La  Matter,  Cornelia 


Barr,  Janet 
Caldwell,  Daisy 
Poole,  A.  W. 
Bryson,  Mary  G. 


Final  Honour  History. 
Class  1. 

Mudie,  Ethel  Gober,  Mai 

Lindsay,  C.  V.  ) 

McGaughey,  G.  A. ) 

Class  11. 

Longwell,  A.  Edwards,  C.  B. 

Bellamy,  Mabel 

Preliminary  Honour  History. 


Harper,  A.  M. 
Walks,  R.  H.,  B.A. 
McIntosh,  J.  A. 


Fee,  W.  M. 


Mitchell,  G.  A. 


Snell,  G.  W. 
Stubbs,  S.  J.,  B.A. 

Philosophy. 

Class  1. 

Class  II. 


Preliminary  Honour  Political  Science. 
Class  1. 

Brown,  T.  C.  Pringle,  H.  S. 

Class  11. 

Harper,  A.  M.  Poole,  A.  W. 

Byers,  D.  R. 

Honours  as  Pass. 

Dempster,  J.  H.  Henderson,  M. 


Final  Honour  Political  Science. 


Class  I. 

McLaren,  W.  W.  Solandt,  D.  M. 


Durie,  C.  L. 


Class  III. 
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Preliminary  Honour  Mathematics, 

Matheson,  J.  McKechnie,  J. 

Wilson,  J.  S.  Walker,  H. 

Harpell,  J.  J. 

Intermediate  Honour  Mathematics. 

McPherson,  E.  A.  Stanley,  J.  M. 

Gould,  W.  H.  Kennedy,  A. 

Vercoe,  J.  H. 

Spherical  Trignometry  and  Astronomy , and  Synthetic  Solid  Geometry . 
De  La  Matter,  Cornelia  Graham,  S.  N. 


Saunders,  W.  R. 
Morton,  Alice 


Calculus  I, 

Final  Honour  Mathematics. 

Kennedy,  T. 


Preliminary  Honour  Physics. 
McPherson,  E.  A.  Gould,  W.  H. 


Fletcher,  W.  H. 
Shurtleft,  M. 
McKay,  D.  A. 


Hamm,  B.  N. 


Preliminary  Honour  Botany. 
Class  L 

McRea,  A.  i 
Murray,  D.  C.  j 

Class  II. 

Anderson,  F.  C. 


Liebner,  E. 


Class  III. 

Morgan,  J. 


Saunders,  W.  J. 


Final  Honour  Botany. 
Class  I. 

Class  II. 


Stratton,  C.  M. 

Preliminary  Honour  Animal  Biology. 
Class  I. 

Hunter,  W.  R. 


Fletcher,  W.  H. 
Dickson,  C.  W. 
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Murray,  D.  C. 

Class  II. 

McRea,  A.  D. 

McKay,  D.  A1 
Orser,  T.  H.  / 

Class  III. 

ShurtlefF,  M. 

Sheffield,  E. 

Anderson,  F.  C. 

Liebner,  E. 

Honours  as  Pass. 

McDowall,  J.  L. 

Morgans,  J. 

Bell,  J.  M. 
Saunders,  W.  J. 

Stratton,  C.  M. 

Final  Honour  Animal  Biolof^y. 

Class  I. 

} 

Class  III. 

Neish,  A.  C. 

Dickson,  C.  W. 

Preliminary  Honour  Chemistry. 

Class  I. 

Burrows,  A.  G. 

Saunders,  W.  J. 

Class  II. 

Thompson,  P.  M. 

Baker,  M.  B. 

Girvin,  H.  S. 

Class  III. 

Firth,  W.  P. 

Bell,  J.  M. 

Belfour,  P.  L. 

Firth,  W.  P. 

Finals  Honour  Chemistry. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Class  III. 

Preliminary  Honour  Chemistry  (Written  only). 

Murray,  D.  C.  Anderson,  F.  C. 

Leibner,  E. 

Preliminary  Honour  Chemistry  (Practical), 
Fletcher,  W.  H.  McRae,  A.  D. 
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Qualitative  Analysis. 

Class  I. 

Burrows,  A.  G.  Fletcher,  W.  H. 

Saunders,  W.  J.  Girvin,  H.  S. 

Dickson,  C.  W.  McRae,  H.  D. 

Baker,  M.  B. 

Assaying  and  Quantitative  Analysis, 


Bell,  J.  M. 

Belfour,  P.  F. 

Preliminary  Honour  Mineralogy, 

Class  I. 

Burrows,  A.  G. 

Final  Honour  Mineralogy, 


Belfour,  P.  F. 

Class  II. 

Baker,  M.  B. 

Preliminary  Honour  Geology, 
Class  I. 

Burrows,  A.  G. 

Petography, 

Class  IT. 

Belfour,  P.  F. 


Belfour,  P.  F. 

Economic  Geology, 

Class  I. 

LIST  OF  STUDENTS, 

Session  1898-99. 


IN  ARTS. 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  Students  for  the  Ministry  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada, 

Year  of 


Name. 

Atten- 

dance. 

Summer  Residence. 

Where  Educated. 

Allan,  Laura  E.  ... 

■ 4 

Marlbank 

...Carleton  Place  H.S. 

Allison,  Mary 

. 2 

Adolphustown.  . 

...Picton  H.S. 

Anderson,  F.  C.  ... 

2 

Napanee  

...Napanee  C.I. 

Anderson,  P.  McC 

. I 

Belleville 

...Belleville  H.S. 

Anglin,  Harriet.  .. 

• 4 

Kingston  

...Kingston  C.I. 

'^Anthony,  Jas 

. 5 

Owen  Sound  .... 

...Owen  Sound  C.I. 

Arthur,  S.  W 

> 3 

Latimer  

...Sydenham  H.S. 

Aylesworth,  F.  L... 

, 2 

Kingston  

..Kingston  C.I. 

Bajus,  Carrie 

‘ 4 

Kingston  

..Kingston  C.I. 

Baker,  M.  B 

« 3 

Stratford 

..Stratford  C.I. 

Baker,  J 

. 2 

Kingston  

...Richmond,  Westm’er 

Bernard,  A.  T 

■ 4 

Hamilton 

...Private. 

Barr,  Janet 

• 4 

Grimsby 

Bates,  C.  J.  L 

I 

Portsmouth 

...Vankleek  Hill  H.S. 

Beckstedt,  I.  N.  .., 

• 4 

Chesterville 

...Morrisburg  C.I. 

Belfour,  P.  F 

4 

Bath 

..Napanee  C.I. 

Bell,  J.  M 

> 4 

Almonte  

...Almonte  H.S. 

Bellamy,  Mabel 

. 5 

Prescott  

..Athens  H.S. 

Bennett,  Marg.  V. 

• 3 

Little  Britain  .... 

...Omemee  H.S. 

Bennett,  W.  H 

2 

Almonte  

...Almonte  H.S. 

Best,  Isabella 

. 2 

Peterboro 

...Peterboro  C.I. 

Billings,  T.  H 

. I ^ 

Lyn 

...Brockville  C.I. 

Birch,  Ada  L 

• 4 

Kingston  

...Kingston  C.I. 

Bishop,  C.  P 

• 4 

Athens 

...Guelph  C.I. 

Black,  lean  B 

■ 4 

Hamilton 

..Hamilton  C.I. 

Blair,  W.  J 

. I 

Embro 

...Woodstock  C.I. 

Blane,  Will 

I 

Renfrew  

..Renfrew  H.S. 

Bloor,  W.  R. 

I 

Ingersoll  

..Ingersoll  H.S. 

Bolton,  L.  L 

I 

Portland  

...Athens  H.S. 

Borlev,  H.  D 

I 

Mt.  Brvdges.  .... 

...Strathroy  C.I. 

Bower,  T.  T 

• 4 

Tweed  

...Sydenham  H.S. 

Boyd,  Agnes  M.  ... 

I 

Kingston  

...Kingston  C.I. 

*Boyd,  A.  Montr’e. 

. 2 

Dresden  

..Harriston  H.S. 

Brandon,  J.  S 

. 5 

Ancaster 

...Hamilton  C.I. 

Brandon,  W.  M 

- 4 

Ancaster 

...Hamilton  C.I. 
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Year  of 

Name,  Attcn-  Summer  Residence.  Where  Educated, 

dance. 


Branscombe,  M.  E. 

2 

Picton 

..Albert  College. 

Brick,  N.  W 

2 

Kingston  

Britton,  Mildred  G. 

4 

Kingston  

..Kingston  C.I. 

'‘"Brokenshire,  W... 

4 

Kingston  

..Kingston  C.I. 

Brown,  J.  W 

2 

Hanover  

..Owen  Sound  C.I. 

Brown,  T.  C 

3 

Richmond  

..Almonte  H.S. 

Brown,  W.  T 

2 

Portsmouth 

..Carleton  Place  C.I. 

Bryant,  J.  F 

I 

Richmond  West. 

..St.  Catharines  C.I. 

Bryson,  Mary  G.... 

4 

Ottawa 

..Colingy  College,  Ott. 

Bulmer,  J.  R 

I 

Toronto  

..Dundas  H.S. 

Burgess,  H.  H 

4 

Owen  Sound  — 

..Private.  • 

Burrows,  A.  G 

4 

Napanee  

..Napanee  C.I. 

Byers,  D.  R 

4 

Gananoque 

..Gananoque  H.S. 

Cain,  W.  C.  

I 

Newmarket 

..Newmarket  H.S. 

Caldwell,  Daisy .... 

4 

Sydenham  

..Sydenham  H.S. 

Caldwell,  J.  A 

2 

Watson’s  Corners. Almonte  H.S. 

Caldwell,  J.  S 

I 

Watson’s  Corners. Almonte  H.S. 

Calhoun,  A 

I 

Deseronto  

..Deseronto  H.S. 

Calvin,  D.  D 

I 

Kingston  

..Woodstock  College. 

Calvin,  Marion.  ... 

2 

Kingston  

..Moulton  L.  Coll.,  T. 

Campbell,  J.  A 

3 

Keene  

..Peterboro  C.I. 

Campbell,  Marg.A. 

4 

Smith’s  Falls  — 

..Smith’s  Falls  H.S. 

Cannon,  J 

4 

Kingston  

..Kingston  C.I. 

Charlesworth,  J .W. 

2 

Guelph 

..Private. 

Chisholm,  G.  W ... 

5 

Windsor  

..Ridgetown  H.S. 

Chown,  Daisy 

I 

Kingston  

..Kingston  C.I. 

Clark,  J.  T.  A 

5 

Lindsay  

..Lindsay  C.I. 

Cleary,  R.  S 

5 

Montreal 

Clothier,  J.  O 

4 

Vankleek  Hill 

..Kemptville  H.S. 

Goad,  Edith 

I 

Brockville  

..Brockville  C.I. 

Conklin,  J.  D 

2 

Ottawa 

..Hamilton  C.I. 

Connolly,  A.  K.  ... 

2 

Cataraqui  

..Private. 

Connolly,  N.  W 

I 

Cataraqui  

..Kingston  C.I. 

Cooper,  A.  B 

I 

Comber  

..Parkdale  C.I.,  Tor. 

Cowan,  M.  Edith.  . 

I 

Ottawa 

..Ottawa  C.I. 

Cowan,  S.  G 

2 

Peterboro 

Crawford,  W.  F.... 

3 

Brockville  

..Brockville  C.I. 

Croft,  L.  V 

5 

Middleville 

..Almonte  H.S. 

Cumming,  Lucy.... 

I 

Lyn  

.Brockville  C.I. 

*Currie  A.  M.  

7 

Nottawa  

..Collingwood  C.I. 

Curtis,  Guy  

2 

Delta 

Dargavel,  R.  B.  ... 

4 

Newboro 

..Athens  H.S. 

Day,  J.  Belle 

I 

Harrowsmith  

..Sydenham  H.S. 
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Year  of 

Name.  Atten-  Summer  Residence.  Where  Educated, 

dance. 


Deacon,  Mary  A... 

4 

Brockville  

...Brockville  C.I. 

De  La  Matter,  Cor 

3 

Brown’s  Nursery.. Niagara  Falls  C.I. 

Dempster,  J.  H.  ... 

4 

Ridgetown  

...Ridgetown  C.I. 

Detlor,  W.  T 

5 

Napanee 

...Napanee  C.I. 

Dickson,  C.  W 

3 

Kingston  

...Kingston  C.I. 

Dickson,  Evelyn... 

I 

Kingston  

...King.ston  C.I. 

Dolan,  G.  R 

3 

Carleton  Place 

...Carleton  Place  H.S. 

Donnell,  J.  A.  

2 

Woodville  

...Lindsay  C.I. 

Donovan,  Gert.  A. 

4 

Kingston  

...Kingston  C.I. 

Drennan,  Ethel  .... 

4 

Kingston  

...Kingston  C.I. 

Duff,  Jas 

4 

Burnstown  

...Renfrew  H.S. 

Dunkley,  A.  W.  ... 

5 

Morven 

...Napanee  C.I. 

Durie,  C.  L 

5 

Ottawa 

...Private. 

Durnin,  G.  A 

I 

Flora 

...Collingwood  C.I. 

Dwyer,  A.  F 

I 

Alexandria  

...Owen  Sound  C.I. 

Edwards,  C.  B 

5 

London  

...Woodstock  C.I. 

Edwards,  J.  W 

4 

Kingston  

Eldon,  R.  H 

2 

Toronto  

Ellis,  G.  E 

2 

Ellisville  

...Athens  H.S. 

English,  J.  W 

4 

Mimico 

...Iroquois  Pl.S. 

Ewing,  Florence  M. 

I 

Cataraqui 

...Athens  H.S. 

Falkner,  Jas 

4 

Williamstown.... 

...Williamstown  H.S. 

*Fee,  W.  M 

6 

Camden  East... 

Fee,  S.  M 

4 

Kilburn,  Assa... 

Fenwick,  Chrissie. 

I 

Kingston  

...Kingston  C.I. 

Fenwick,  Effie  L... 

I 

Kingston  

...Kingston  Ladies’  Col. 

Ferguson,  Alex.  ... 

4 

Williamstown... 

...Williamstown  H.S. 

Ferguson,  J.  Y 

I 

Admaston  

...Renfrew  H.S. 

Fleming,  Maude  E. 

I 

Craigleith  

...Collingwood  C.I. 

Fletcher,  W.  H.  ... 

3 

Kingston  

...Owen  Sound  C.I. 

Forbes,  W.  B 

3 

Sarnia  

...Hamilton  C.I. 

Fothering’m,  R.  H. 

I 

Rothsay  

...Private. 

Fowlie,  A.  J 

3 

Erin  

...Paris  H.S. 

Fox, Cathar’e  H.C. 

2 

Godfrey  

...Port  Hope. 

Fraser,  Helen  F.... 

I 

Hamilton 

...Hamilton  C.I. 

Gandier,  J.  C 

I 

Newburgh  

...Napanee  C.I. 

Gibson,  A 

2 

Kingston  

...Kingston  C.I. 

Gillies,  J.  S 

6 

Braeside  

...Carleton  Place  H.S. 

Girvin,  H.  S 

3 

Kingston  

...Kingston  C.I. 

Gober,  Mai 

4 

Atlanta,  Ga 

...Harwood  Seminary. 

Gould,  W.  H 

3 

Kingston  

...Kingston  C.I. 

Graham,  Elsie  K... 

I 

Kingston  

...Kingston  C.I. 

Graham,  R.  R 

I 

Bowell 

...Athens  H.S. 
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Year  of 


Name.  Atten- 

dance. 

Summer  Residence. 

Where  Educated. 

Graham,  R.  S 4 

Elginburg 

Grant,  Georgia  M.  i 

Rockhill  

...Orillia  H.S. 

Gray,  Henrietta  A.  6 

Kingston  

...Kingston  C.I. 

''Gray,  J.  M 6 

Kingston  

...Kingston  C.I. 

Greenhill,  Eva  E.  . 4 

Prescott  

..Prescott  C.I. 

Grenfell,  Caroline.  4 

Arnprior  

...Athens  C.I. 

Grenfell,  Mary  E.  . 4 

Arnprior  

...Carleton  Place  C.I. 

Grenfell,  Mar’n  M.  i 

Arnprior  

...Kingston  C.I. 

Griffin,  A.  D i 

Woodstock 

Hagar,  A.  E 3 

Prescott  

...Athens  H.S. 

Halladay,  R.  W....  i 

Elgin 

...Athens  H.S. 

Hamm,  Ben 4 

Bath 

...Private. 

Harkness,  Mary  D.  i 

North  Gower  .... 

...Inkerman. 

Harpell,  J.  J i 

Inverary  

...Sydenham  H.S. 

Harper,  A.  M 4 

Madoc  

...Madoc  H.S. 

Hazlett,  J.  W i 

Kingston  

...Kingston  C.I. 

*Heal,  G.  Edgar...  3 

St.  John’s,  Nfld  . 

..East  Keswick,  Eng. 

■^Henderson,  M.  ...  4 

Sooke,  B.C 

...Private. 

Hendry,  Annie  S...  2 

Hamilton 

...Hamilton  C.  I. 

Herchmer,  E.  McL  2 

Kingston 

...Kingston  L.  College. 

Hewton,  Gert.  E...  i 

Kingston 

...Kingston  L.  College. 

Hindle,  Geo 4 

Orillia 

...Barrie  C.  I. 

Hodgson,  R.  T 5 

Guelph 

...Guelph  C.  I. 

Hoppin,  L.  W 2 

Kingston 

...Kingston  C.  I. 

Hord,  A.  H 5 

Mitchell 

...Mitchell  H.S. 

Horsey,  Flo.  M 2 

Kingston 

...Kingston  C.I. 

Horton,  C.  W 4 

London  

...Strathroy  C.I. 

Houston,  D.  W....  2 

Kingston 

..Kingston  C.I. 

Huff,  G.  S 3 

Meaford 

..Private. 

Hurst,  E.  G I 

Arnprior 

...Arnprior  H.S. 

Hunter,  H.  S i 

Smith’s  Falls.... 

...Smith’s  Falls  H’.S. 

Hunter,  W.  R 4 

Smith’s  Falls.... 

...Smith’s  Falls  H.S. 

Hutchison,  J.  H....  i 

Brechin 

...Orillia  H.S. 

Hyslop,  Jean i 

Hamilton 

...Hamilton  C.I. 

Jameson,  Georgina  4 

Napanee 

...Napanee  C.I. 

Johnson,  D.  B 2 

Crinnen 

...Glencoe  H.S. 

Johnston,  J.  F i 

Toronto 

Jordan,  A.  A i 

Meaford 

...Colliugwood  C.I. 

Keillor,  Jas 5 

Ridgetown 

...Port  Elgin  H.S. 

Kennedy,  Alf 2 

Agin  court. 

..Markham  H.S. 

Kennedy,  Jennie  M.  4 

Apple  Hill 

..Williamstown  H.S. 

Kennedy,  Thos 5 

Agincourt 

..Markham  H.S. 

Ker,  L.  Minnie......  i 

Ottawa 

..Brockville  C.I. 
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Year  of 

Name.  Atten- 

dance. 

Summer  Residence. 

Where  Educated. 

Kerfoot,  H.  W 

3 

Midhurst 

..Barrie  C.I. 

Keys,  G.  S.  J 

I 

Vankleek  Hill.... 

..Morrisburg  C.I. 

Kidd,  Chas.  E 

I 

Prospect 

..Carleton  Place  H.S. 

Kidd,  W.  J 

I 

Prospect  

..Carleton  Place  H.S. 

Kingsbury,  H.C.W. 

4 

Stowe,  Vt.. 

..Casanovia  Sem. 

Kingston,  E.  A 

2 

Picton 

..Picton  H.S. 

Kirkland,  W.  S 

4 

Prescott 

..Smith’s  Falls  H.S. 

Laidlaw,  C 

I 

Georgetown 

..Georgetown  H.S. 

Laidlaw,  J.  H 

3 

Georgetown 

.Georgetown  H.S. 

Laird,  Annie  L 

2 

Sunbury 

..Kingston  C.I. 

Lawlor,  R.  G 

I 

Sydenham 

..Sydenham  H.S. 

Lee,  R.  A 

I 

Port  Hope 

..Lindsay  C.I. 

Lees,  W.  A 

I 

Paris,  Ont 

..Hamilton  C.I. 

Liebner,  E 

3 

Harriston  

..Ridgetown  H.S. 

Leitch,  Alex 

2 

Strathroy 

..Strathroy  C.I. 

Lewis,  L.  L 

4 

Kingston 

.Toronto  University. 

Lindsay,  C.  V 

3 

Kingston 

..Kingston  C.I. 

Lindsay,  Ethel  M.. 

5 

Kingston 

..Kingston  C.I. 

Longwell,  Alex 

4 

Foxboro 

..Albert  C.,  Belleville 

Lockhead,  H.  S.... 

5 

Centreville 

..Napanee  C.I. 

Loucks,  J.  E 

2 

Frankville 

..Smith’s  Falls  H.S. 

Lowe,  W.  D 

I 

Ottawa 

..Ottawa  C.I. 

Lowry,  Blanche  T. 

I 

Kingston  

..Kingston  C.I. 

Magee,  Robt.  W... 

I 

Fort  William 

..Port  Arthur  H.S. 

Mallock,  Geo.  S.... 

I 

Hamilton 

..Upper  Canada  Coll. 

Malone,  Edith  A... 

5 

Kingston  

..Kingston  C.I. 

Malone,  Vida  A 

I 

Kingston  

..Kingston  C.I. 

Mason,  G.  W 

I 

Elmvale 

..Collingwood  C.I. 

Matheson,  } 

2 

Armon  

..Kincardine  H.S. 

Merrill,  J.  W 

5 

Ottawa 

..Ottawa  C.I. 

Millar,  J.  F 

4 

Millarton 

..Kincardine  H.S. 

Miller,  Eva  M 

4 

Switzerville 

..Napanee  C.I. 

Milliken,  J.  B 

3 

Mimico 

..Strathroy  H.  S. 

Millions,  Edna  M.. 

4 

Carleton  Place... 

..Carleton  Place  C.I. 

Mills,  Mabel  V 

3 

Kingston  

..Kingston  C.I. 

Mills,  Richard  M... 

I 

Kingston  

..Kingston  C.I. 

Milne,  M.  R 

2 

Kingston  

..Kingston  C.I. 

Minnes,  Ethel  G... 

4 

Kingston  

..Kingston  C.I. 

Misener,  Geneva... 

5 

Niagara  Falls.... 

..Niagara  Falls  C.I. 

Mitchell,  Geo.  A... 

4 

Winnipeg,  Man.. 

Mitchell,  J.  V 

I 

Mitchell  ville 

..Athens  H.S. 

Montgomery  ,W.H. 

4 

Solina 

..Bowmanville. 

Moore,  William 

3 

Carleton  Place... 

..Carleton  Place  C.I. 
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Year  of 


Name.  Atten- 

dance. 

Morgan,  J 4 

Mortin,  Alice 4 

Mothersill,  G.  S....  i 

Miidie,  Ethel 5 

Mundell,  Alma  E..  2 

Munro,  G 4 

Munro,  Maud  E....  5 

Munro,  Wm.  A 3 

Murphy,  Isabella...  2 

Murphy,  W.  S 2 

Murray,  D.  C 3 

Macallister,  Ursilla  3 
McCallum,  H.  E...  3 

McCallum,  J.  A...  4 

McColl,  A 2 

McConnell,  Jennie  i 
McConnell,  J.  A....  4 

McCormack,  M i 

McCrirnmon, Annie  i 
McCullagh,  R.  J....  4 

McCulloch,  Wm...  i 

McDonald,  D i 

Macdonald,  J.  F...  4 

Macdonald,  Norval  4 
Macdonald,  T.  A...  i 
Macdonnell,  J.  S...  4 

Macdonnell,  L.  M..  2 

McDougall,  F.  H...  i 

McDowall,  J.  L 3 

McEachran,  J.  M..  i 
McGaughey,  G.  A..  4 

Macgillivray,  T.  D.  i 

McGreer,  C.  G 2 

McGuire,  James....  i 
Mclnnes,  W.  H.  ...  i 
Macintosh,  J.  A....  4 

McIntosh,  P.  A i 

MacIntyre,  J.  M....  i 

Mcjanet,  John 2 

McKay,  D.  A 3 

McKay,  J.  M i 

Mackay,  T.  H.  R..  i 
McKechnie,  J.  H...  i 


Summer  Residence. 

Where  Educated. 

Bath 

...Stratford  C.I. 

Aylmer 

...Aylmer  C.I. 

Ottawa 

...Private. 

Kingston 

...Kingston  C.I. 

Kingston  

..Kingston  C.I. 

Harriston 

..Harriston  H.S. 

Perth 

...Perth  H.S. 

Chesterville 

Antrim 

...Almonte  H.S. 

Portland 

...Athens  H.S. 

Newton 

...Stratford  C.I. 

Iroquois 

...Iroquois  H.S. 

Kingston  

...Cornwall  H.S. 

Brewer’s  Mills... 

..Gananoque  H.S. 

Toronto 

Dresden 

...Chatham  C.I. 

Elphin  

...Perth  H.S. 

Crieff 

...Galt  C.I. 

Alexandria 

...Alexandria  H.S. 

Cobourg 

...Cobourg  C.I. 

Lanark 

..Perth  C.I. 

Admaston 

...Renfrew. 

Williamstown  ... 

...Williamstown  H.S. 

Kingston  

...Kingston  C.I. 

Canfield 

...Hamilton  C.I. 

Toronto 

...Upper  Canada  Coll. 

Fergus 

...Upper  Canada  Coll. 

Maxville  

...Alexandria  H.S. 

Kingston 

...Kingston  C.I. 

Glencoe 

...Glencoe  H.S. 

Deserontq 

...Deseronto  H.S. 

Kingston  

...Kingston  C.I. 

Napanee 

...Napanee  P.I. 

Westport 

...Brockville  C.I. 

Vankleek  Hill.,.. 

...Vankleek  Hill  H.S. 

Minden 

...Lindsay  C.I. 

Iroquois 

...Iroquois  H.S. 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

...Upper  Canada  Coll. 

Ottawa 

Kinton  

...Ingersoll  H.S. 

Kinton  

..London  C.I. 

Vancouver,  B.C.. .Woodstock  C.I. 

Wiarton 

..Wiarton  H.S. 
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Year  of 


Name.  Atten- 

dance. 

Summer  Residence. 

Where  Educated. 

McKee,  Marg.  L... 
Mackenzie,  A........ 

2 

6 

Peterboro 

.Peterboro  C.I. 

Mackerras,  R.  H.... 

2 

Kingston  

..Kingston  C.I. 

MacKinnon,  A.  G.. 

3 

Ottawa 

.Ottawa  C.I. 

MacKinnon,].  D... 

2 

Lake  Ainslie,  C.B. Sydney  Academy. 

^MacKinnon,  M.A. 

5 

Lake  Ainslie,  C.B. Sydney  Academy. 

Maclaren,  C.  H 

I 

Ottawa 

..Whitbv  C.I. 

^McLaren,  W.  W.. 

5 

Renfrew 

..Renfrew  Academy. 

MacLean,  A.  E 

4 

Cornwall 

..Ottawa  H.S. 

McLean,  N.  J 

2 

Pembroke 

McLean,  R.  A 

I 

Smith’s  Falls 

..Smith’s  Falls  H.S. 

McLennan,  Eliza.. 

4 

Lancaster 

..Williarnstown  H.S. 

McLennan,  G.  B... 

2 

Walkerton 

..Walkerton  H.S. 

McLeod,  S.  K 

4 

Detroit,  Mich 

..Detroit  Gram.  School 

*McMillan,  A 

4 

Sonya 

..Port  Perry  H.S. 

McNab,  Geo.  G.... 

I 

Stafford 

..Renfrew  H.S. 

McNaughton,  Eliz. 

4 

Cornwall 

..Cornwall  H.S. 

McNaughton,  W.B. 

I 

St.  Raphael  West..Williamstown  H.S. 

-MacNeill,  A.  J 

6 

Orangedale,  C.B. .Sydney  Academy. 

McPhail,  A.  C...... 

4 

Campbellville 

..Hamilton,  C.I. 

McPherson,  E.  A... 

3 

Prescott 

..Prescott  H.S. 

Macpherson,  Mary 

3 

Prescott 

..Prescott  H.S. 

MacQuarrie,  W.  j. 

3 

West  Bay 

..Cape  Breton  H.S. 

McRae,  A.  D 

4 

Athens 

..Athens  H.S. 

McRae,  Donella.... 

3 

Kingston  

..Kingston  C.I. 

McRae,  J.  F 

4 

Glen  Robertson. 

..Alexandria  H.S. 

McSporran,  J.  A... 

I 

London  

..Brantford  C.I. 

Nelson,  John 

3 

Kemptville 

..St.  Catharines  C.I. 

Newton,  Meta 

I 

Deseronto 

..Deseronto  H.S. 

Nichol,  C.  O 

4 

Hamilton 

..Hamilton  C.I. 

Orser,  T.  H 

4 

Glenvale 

..Kingston  C.I. 

Osborne,  N.  A 

2 

Big  Bar,  B.  C 

..Dalhousie  College, 

Patterson,  Geo 

2 

Stella 

...Deseronto  H.S. 

Patterson,  W.  R... 

I 

Kingston  

..Kingston  C.I. 

Pentland,  Geo,  E.. 

I 

Plattsville 

..Collingwood  C.I. 

Perney,  F.  E 

2 

Waterford 

..Hamilton  C.I. 

Petrie,  J.  A 

3 

Belleville 

..Belleville  H.S. 

Pixley,  R.  J 

I 

Harrowsmith  .... 

...Sydenham  H.S. 

Platt,  E.  O 

I 

Hamilton 

..Belleville  H.S. 

Pocock,  C.  E 

I 

Hillhurst 

..Coaticook  Academy. 

Poison,  N,  C. 

I 

Kingston  

..Kingston  C.I. 

Pooke,  Margaret  E 

2 

Windsor 

..St.  Mary’s  C.I. 

Poole,  A.  W 

4 

Poole’s  Resort... 

...Kingston  C.I. 
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Year  of 

Name.  Atten- 

dance. 

Summer  Residence. 

Where  Educated. 

Porter,  W.  C 

5 

Portsmouth 

.Kingston  C.I. 

Potter,  Sarah 

2 

Kingston  

.Kingston  C.I. 

Pound,  F.  J 

2 

Kingston  

.Kingston  C.I. 

Powell,  G.  L 

5 

Sutton  West 

.St.  John’s  Coll.,  Nfld. 

Powell,  W.  R 

I 

Brockville 

..Brockville  C.I. 

Powell,  Gert.  F.  E. 

I 

Kingston  

.Kingston  C.I. 

Power,  J.  J 

I 

Halifax,  N.S 

.Pictou  Academy. 

Prendergast,  A.  R. 

4 

Montreal 

.Richmond,  Que. 

Pringle,  H.  S 

3 

Napanee  

.Napanee  H.S. 

Purvis,  Wm 

4 

Junetown 

.Athens  H.S. 

Putman,  J.  H.. 

4 

Ottawa 

.Ottawa  Normal  Sch’l 

Quigley,  Jos 

I 

Kingston  

.Regiopolis  College. 

Quincy,  J.  A 

I 

Thornby  

.Albert  Coll., Belleville 

Ramsay,  Walter... 

I 

Clover  Bar,  Alta.. .St.  Mary’s  C.I. 

Ramsay,  William.. 

I 

Plattsville 

Rawlins,  J.  W 

4 

Perth 

.Perth  H.S. 

Raymond,  A.  L 

1 

Williamstown 

.Williamstown  H.S. 

Redden,  Marion  ... 

I 

Kingston  

.St.  Margaret’s  C.Tor. 

Reid,  G.  M.. 

4 

Kingston  

.Kingston  C.I. 

Reid,  Victoria 

3 

Kingston  

.Kingston  C.I. 

Rielly,  F.  J 

I 

Sydenham 

.Sydenham  H.S. 

Rieliv,  T.  V 

I 

Sydenham 

.Sydenham  H.S. 

* Robertson,  D.  M.. 

4 

Shakespeare 

.Woodstock  C.I. 

Robinson,  J 

2 

Brantford 

.Hamilton  C.I. 

Rogers,  C.G.S 

3 

Niagara  Falls 

.Niagara  Falls  C.I. 

Rogers,  W.  C 

5 

Linden  Valley 

.Picton  H.S. 

Rowland,  James ... 

I 

Montreal 

.St. Helen’s  Gram  Schl 

Russell,  W.  J 

Ruttan,  A.  R 

2 

Pakenham  

.Almonte  H.S. 

4 

Kingston  

.Kingston  C.I. 

Ruttan,  Emily 

5 

Kingston  

.Kingston  C.I. 

Saunders,  W.  J.... 

4 

Kingston  

.Kingston  C.I. 

Saunders,  W.  R.... 

4 

Varency 

.Port  Dover  C.I. 

Scammell,  Gert.... 

4 

Joyceville 

.Kingston  C.I. 

Scott,  A 

5 

Glenmorris 

• Galt  C.I. 

Scott,  A.  K 

3 

Milford 

.Woodstock  C.I. 

Scott,  T.  K 

2 

Iron  Bridge,  Algo 

ma. 

Sears,  J 

I 

Kingston  

.Kingston  C.I. 

Shaw,  Lily 

2 

Kingston  

.Kingston  C.I. 

Sheffield,  Ed 

Sheppard,  F.  W.... 

4 

Kingston 

.Kingston  C.I. 

I 

Berlin 

.Berlin  H.S. 

Shibley,  G.  R 

2 

Kingston  

.Kingston  C.I. 

Shibley,  Jennie 

3 

Harrowsmith 

.Sydenham  H.S. 

ShurtlefF,  M 

5 

Portsmouth  

.Kingston  C.I. 
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Year  of 

Name.  Atten-  Summer  Residence.  Where  Educated, 

dance. 


Silver,  A.  Rachel... 

I 

Kingston  

..Kingston  C.I. 

Simpson,  H 

2 

Orono 

Sinclair,  Annie  E.. 

3 

Ottawa 

..Hamilton  C.I. 

Sinclair,  H.  H 

5 

Carleton  Place... 

..Carleton  Place  C.I. 

Singleton,  A.  H 

2 

Newboro  

..Athens  H.S. 

Singleton,  J.  F 

I 

Newboro 

..Athens  H.S. 

Skelton,  Oscar 

4 

Cornwall  

..Orangeville  H.S. 

Slack,  E.  B 

2 

Williamstown  .... 

..Williamstown  H.S. 

Smirle,  Henrietta.. 

I 

Ottawa 

..Ottawa  C.I. 

Smith,  J.  H 

4 

Rostock 

..Mitchell  H.S. 

Smith,  T.  C 

7 

Chatham 

*Snell,  G.W 

5 

Pembroke 

..Private. 

Snowdon,  H.  A 

3 

N orwood 

Snvder,  J.  B 

4 

Lancaster 

..Williamstown  H.S. 

Solandt,  D.  M 

4 

East  Berkshire, Vt. Inverness  Academy. 

Sovereign,  L.  A.... 

I 

Round  Plains  .... 

..Brantford  C.I. 

Sparks,  J 

3 

Kingston  

..Kingston  C.I. 

Sproule,  E.  W 

I 

Harrowsmith  .... 

..Sydenham  H.S. 

Squire,  R.  L 

3 

Kingston  

..Kingston  C.I. 

Stanley,].  N 

2 

Port  Colborne.... 

..Niagara  Falls  C.I. 

Stewart,  J.  A 

2 

Renfrew 

..Renfrew  C.I. 

Stewart,  R 

I 

Bluevale 

..Owen  Sound  H.S. 

Stewart,  R.  T 

4 

Mitchell 

..Stratford  C.I. 

Storey,  Selina  G... 

2 

Almonte 

..Almonte  H.S. 

Stothers,  R 

5 

Ottawa 

Stratton,  C.  M...... 

.5 

Napanee 

..Napanee  C.I. 

Sullivan,  J.  F 

I 

Ottawa 

..Peterboro  C.I. 

Sutherland,  J.  C... 

5 

Richmond,  Que.. 

..Galt  C.I. 

Tandy,  H 

4 

Kingston  

..Kingston  C.I. 

Tandy,  W.  R 

4 

Kingston  

..Kingston  C.I. 

Taylor,  Helen  H... 

2 

Kingston  

..Kingston  C.I. 

Taylor,  Mabel  A... 

2 

Hamilton 

.Hamilton  C.  I. 

Thompson,  A.  M... 

I 

Sarnia 

..Brockville  C.I. 

Thornton,  L.  A.... 

2 

Kingston  

..Kingston  C.I. 

Tigert,  J.  H 

I 

Elora 

..Goderich  C.I. 

Tracy,  Thora  D .... 

2 

Kingston  

..Kingston  C.I. 

Trigg,  Thedora 

I 

Hamilton 

..Private. 

Twitched,  E.  G.  C. 

I 

Kingston  

..Kingston  C.I. 

Twohey,  Henrietta 

4 

Hamilton 

..Hamilton  C.I. 

Vercoe,  T.  H 

4 

Toronto 

Walkern,  R.  K 

I 

Kingston  

..Kingston  C.I. 

Walker,  C.  W 

5 

Kingston  

.Napanee  C.I. 

Walker,  A 

6 

Winnipeg 
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Y ear  of 

Name.  ' Atten-  Summer  Residence, 

dance. 


Walker,  H 

Warren,  F.  R 

Watson,  Alice 

Watson,  Nellie 

Watts,  J.  R 

Webster,  A.  R 

Wellwood,  J.  A 

Whiting,  C.  C 

Wight,  L.  S 

Wilkie,  Isabella.... 

Wilkins,  F.  S 

Wilkins,  J.  C 

Williams,  E.  J.  F... 
Williamson,  G.  H.. 
Williamson,  H.  J... 
Wilson,  Jessie  A... 

Wilson,  J.  H 

Wilson,  J.  L 

Wilson,  R.  A 

Witheril,  E.  R 

Wright,  E.  A 

Wright,  Mabel 

Young,  Frank 

Young,  J.  M 

Young,  E.  F 


I  Metcalfe 

3  Balderson 

3 Kingston  

I  Kingston 

I Shelburne 

I Lansdowne 

1 Fordyce 

2 Toledo 

4 Deseronto 

4 Carleton  Place, 

I Trenton 

I Trenton 

1 Kingston  

5 Kingston  

2 Kingston  

I Gananoque 

I Smith’s  F'alls... 
I Attwood 

3 Renfrew 

5  Williamstown.. 

3 Renfrew 

I Renfrew  

I Trenton  

I Renfrew 

4 Hamilton 


Where  Educated. 

Kempt ville  H.S. 
Perth  C.I. 

Kingston  C.I. 
Kingston  C.I. 
Orangeville. 
Brockville  C.I. 
Albert  College. 
Smith’s  Falls  H.S. 
Albert  College. 
Carleton  Place  H.S 
Trenton  H.S. 
Trenton  H.S. 
Kingston  C.I. 
Kingston  C.I. 
Kingston  C.I. 
Gananoque  H.S. 
Smith’s  Falls  H.S. 
Harriston  H.S. 
Renfrew  H.S. 
Williamstown  H.S. 
Renfrew  H.S. 
Renfrew  H.S. 
Kingston  C.I. 
Renfrew  H.S. 


POST  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  (In  Arts). 


Name. 

Black,  H.  H.,  B.A.... 
Brisco,  N.  A.,  B.A.... 
Clark,  G.  W.,  B.A..., 
Cram,  W.  H.,  B.A... 
Currie,  P.  W.,  B.A... 
Edmison,  G.  A.,  B.A 

Feir,  Harry,  B.A 

Fife,  J.  A.,  B.A 

Fraser,  T.,  B.A 

Gray,  S.  H.,B.A 

Hawley,  A.  T.,  B.A. 

Kemp,  W.,  B.A 

Millar,  Wm.,  B.A..., 
McKee,  G.  A.,  B.A 


Residence. 

Kingston. 
.Napanee. 
.Kingston. 
.Carleton  Place. 
.Niagara  Falls. 
.Rothsay. 
.Omemee. 
Peterboro 
.Poltimore,  Que. 
.Banff,  Alta. 
Napanee. 
.Kingston. 
.Wiarton. 
.Kingston. 
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Name. 

McIntosh,  W.  D.,  B.A. 

Neish,  A.  C.,  B.A 

Ross,  A.  E.,  B.A., 

Shortt,  J.  S.,  M.A 

Smith,  J.  C.,  B.A 

Stubbs,  S.  J.,  B.A 

Thompson,  P.  M.,  M.A 

Walks,  R.  H.,  B.A 

Williamson,  E.  J.,  B.A 


Residence. 

-Carleton  Place. 

Kingston. 

.Kingston. 

Calgary. 

Kingston. 

Stratford. 

.Ont.  Normal  Coll. 
.Brooklin,  Ont. 
.Kingston. 


GENERAL  STUDENTS. 


Name. 

Barnet,  M.  Louise 

Bell,  F.  McK 

Carr-^Harris,  R.  R 

Carr- Harris,  Marguerite  , 

Craig,  Bell 

Crothers,  Minnie 

Connelly,  Norman 

Bumble,  Rosalie  M 

Gibson,  Arthur 

Kirkpatrick,  A.  Kathleen 

Mahaffy,  F.  W 

Minnes,  A.  Lorraine 

Mudie,  Margaret  P 

Munro,  W.  A: 

Murphy,  W.  E 

McKay, 'Eva  

MacKinnon,  D.  L 

MacKinnon,  J.  D 

McKenty,  Isabella 

Scott,  A.  K 

Smith,  A.  F 

Smythe,  Bessie  L 

Stewart,  J.  A 

Taggart,  R 

Watson,  Nellie  

Webster,  A.  R 


Residence. 

Renfrew. 

.Kingston. 

.Kingston. 

.Kingston. 

.Kingston. 

.Kingston. 

.Cataraqui. 

.Kingston. 

.Kingston. 

.Kingston. 
.Richmond  Hill. 
.Kingston. 

.Kingston. 

.Chesterville. 

.Rosemont. 

.Kingston. 

.E.  Lake  Ainslie,C.B. 
,E.  Lake  Ainslie,C.B. 
.Kingston. 

.Milford. 

.Be  Winton,  Alta. 
.Kingston. 

Renfrew. 

Kingston. 

.Kingston. 

.Lansdowne. 


STUDENTS  IN  THEOLOGY, 


Name.  Year. 

Abrey,  Jas 3 

Alexander,  W.  A 2 

Anthony,  James i 

Boyd,  Robert,  B.  A 2 

Brokenshire,  Wm i 

Burton,  Robert,  M.A 3 

Byrnes,  f.  D.,  B.A .* i 

Cram,  W.  H.,  B.A 3 

Currie,  A.  M 3 

Edmison,  J.  H.,  B.A i 

Fee,  W.  M 3 

Feir,  Harry,  B.A 3 

Ferguson,  C.  A.,  B.A 2 

Ferguson,  T.  J.  S.,  B.A i 

Fraser,  W.  A.,  B.A i 

Frizzel,  J.  R.,  B.A 2 

Gordon,  D.  L.,  B.A 2 

Gray,  J.  M i 

Guy,  W.  A.,  B.A i 

Heeney,  T.  F.,  B.A 2 

Henderson,  Magnus i 

Kannawin,  W.  M.,  B.A 3 

Lowe,  G.  R.,  B.A 3 

Millar,  Wm 3 

McDonald,  Wm.,  B.A i 

Mcllroy,  W.  A.,  B.A 2 

McIntosh,  A.  W 2 

McKenzie,  D.  A.,  B.A 2 

MacKinnon,  H.  L 2 

MacKinnon,  M.  A 2 

McLaren,  W.  W i 

MacNeill,  A.  J 3 

McRae,  J.  F i 

Paterson,  A.  O.,  M.A..... 2 

Prittie,  W.  T.,  B.A 2 

Robertson,  D.  M 2 

Shortt,  J.  S.,  M.A 3 

Volume,  D.  A.,  B.A 3 

Walker,  A 2 

Wallace,  Jas.,  B.A i 

Wilson,  T.  R.,  B.A 2 

Woods,  S.  A.,  B.A I 


Residence. 

Monkton. 

Bishop’s  Mills. 

Owen  Sound. 
Russell. 

Kingston. 

Dundas. 
Cumberland. 
Carleton  Place. 

N Ottawa. 

Peterboro. 

Camden  East. 
Omemee. 

Admaston. 

Blackstock. 

Big  Harbor,  C.B. 
Dwyer  Hill. 
Stapledon. 

Kingston. 

Camden  East. 
Golspie. 

Glenallen. 

Shelburne. 

Ottawa. 

Wiarton. 

Blakenay. 

Deseronto. 

Seaforth. 

Centreton.* 

E.  Lake  Ainslie,C.B. 
E.  Lake  Ainslie, C.B,, 
Renfrew. 
Orangedale,  C.B. 
Glen  Robertson. 
Carleton  Place. 
Kingston. 
Shakespeare. 
Calgary. 

Kingston. 

Winnipeg. 

Renfrew. 

Marathon. 

Bishop’s  Mills. 
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PRACTICAL  SCIENCE  STUDENTS 


Name. 

Bell,  J.  M 

Barrows,  A.  G 

Craig,  J.  D.,  B.A... 

Dickson,  G.  H 

Dobbs,  G.  S 

Dwyer,  E 

Fairlie,  M.  F 

Ferguson,  M 

Garrow,  M.  R 

Gleeson,  J.  V 

Graham,  S.  N.  ... 

Grover,  G..  A 

Hargreaves,  Jas... 

Hinkley,  N.  W 

Jackson,  F.  W.  ... 

Knight,  C.  W 

Merritt,  C.  P 

Middlerniss,  A.  H 

Moore,  W.  W 

Murray,  J.  C 

McLennan,  J.  D... 
McLennan,  K.  R... 

McNab,  A.  J 

Noble,  D.  S 

Rawlins,  J.  W 

Redmond,  A 

Reid,  G.  C 

Reid,  J.  A 

Scott,  O.  N 

Silver,  L.  P 

Smeeton,  W.  F.... 

Stevens,  F.  G 

Sutherland,  Eric 
Workman,  C.  W.. 


Residence. 

.Almonte. 

.Napanee. 

.Kingston. 

.Kingston. 

.Kingston. 

.Kingston. 

.Lansdowne. 

.Kingston. 

.Webwood. 

.Kingston. 

.Kingston. 

.Kingston. 

.Springhill  Mines. 

.Kingston. 

.Kingston. 

.Kingston. 

.St.  Catharines. 
Montreal. 
Kamloops,  B.C. 
.Kingston. 
.PortHope. 
.Lindsay. 
.Douglas. 
.Clarkson,  P.O. 
.Perth. 

.Kingston. 
.Middletown,  N.S. 
.Middletown,  N.S. 
.Listowel. 
.Kingston. 
Oakville. 

.Halifax,  N.  S. 

.Belleville. 

.Stratford. 
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STUDENTS  IN  MEDICINE. 


Name.  Year. 

Allison,  D.  M 3 

Aykroyd,  W.  H i 

Amos,  W.  W 2 

Amys,  C.  H 4 

Ash,  A.  F 3 

Baker,  J.  Y 3 

Barnett,  T.  J 3 

Barton,  J.  W i 

Bleecker,  G.  H i 

Bogart,  I.  G 2 

Bowie,  H.  A 2 

Brandon,  J.  V i 

Bridge,  B.  B 3 

Burton,  S 3 

Carey,  N.  P i 

Carmichael,  R.  F 3 

Carr- Harris,  F.  F 2 

Chapman,  A.  B 4 

Clarke,  J.  T.  A 2 

Connell,  J.  V i 

Conner,  F.  E 4 

Connolly,  E.  W 3 

Cooper,  E.  G 4 

Cowan,  H.  M 5 

Crewes,  J.  W i 

Croft,  L.  V I 

Curtin,  L.  V 3 

Dalton,  G.  F.,  B.  A i 

Day,  H.  E i 

Day,  L.  J 2 

Devlin,  J.  L 4 

Dix,  O.J 2 

Edwards,  J.  W i 

Elliott,  E.  S 4 

Etherington,  F i 

Fahey,  E.  W 2 

Ferrier,  G 3 

Ford,  C.  Y 3 

Gage,  H.  E 4 

Genge,  T.  S 2 

Goodchild,  J.  F 4 

Goodwill,  V.  L 4 


Residence. 

Adolphustown. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Lakefield. 

Kingston. 

Suinmerstown. 

Clayton. 

Trenton. 

Bouck’s  Hill. 
Kingston. 

Ancaster. 

Westbrook. 

Kingston. 

Sydenham. 

Strange. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Lindsay. 
Spencerville. 
Gananoque  Junct. 
Cataraqui. 

Lanark. 

Trenton. 

Middleville. 

Brockville. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Portsmouth. 

Kingston. 

Portsmouth. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Holford. 

Craigleith. 
Charlottetown,  P.E.l. 
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Name. 

Year. 

Residence. 

Graham,  D 

Oxford  station. 

Graham,  J.  A 

Kingston. 

Grant,  A.  F 

4 

Peterboro. 

Gray,  D.  W ^ 

Kingston. 

Grimshaw,  W.  S 

Kingston. 

Hall,  W.  A 

4 

Kingston. 

Hanley,  G.  J 

Kingston. 

Hanlev,  J.  H 

4 

Kingston. 

Harriss,  J.  Alton  Lee 

5 

Montreal. 

Hastings,  F.  R 

4 

Kingston. 

Haycock,  G.  W.  G 

Cataraqui. 

Hill,  J.  T 

Conway. 

Hiscock,  R.  C.,  M.A 

3 

Kingston. 

Huffman,  R.  W 

4 

Bath. 

Hunter,  H.  A 

4 

Smith’s  Falls. 

Hunter,  W.  R 

Smith’s  Falls. 

Hnrdman,  A.  G 

3 

Ottawa. 

Johns,  C.  P.,  B.A 

3 

Kingston. 

Johnston,  T.  H..... 

3 

Stirton. 

Jones,  L.  W 

Kingston. 

Kennedy,  D.  B 

Pembroke. 

Kennedy,  D.  W.. 

Williamstown. 

-Laidlaw,  J.  H 

Georgetown. 

Lake,  E.  J.,  M.D 

Kingston. 

Lavell,  W.  H 

4 

Kingston. 

Lazier,  D.  B 

3 

Belleville. 

Lee,  R.  A 

Kingston. 

Mason,  W.  R... 

Ottawa. 

Meek,  C.  F 

4 

Kingston. 

Mellow,  F.  E 

Sillsville. 

Menzies,  R.  D.,  M.A 

4 

Glentay. 

Merrill,  J.  W 

Ottawa. 

Mitchell,  Jas 

4 

Beachburg. 

Moore,  R.  G 

Belleville  Station. 

Munro,  H.  B.,  B.  A 

Almonte. 

Macauley,  E.  M 

4 

Ottawa. 

McConville,  A 

4 

Kingston. 

McCrea,  D.  P 

Easton’s  Corners. 

McCrea,  H.  H 

Easton’s  Corners. 

McCulloch,  J 

Port  Perry. 

McDermott,  J.  N 

3 

Kingston. 

Macdonald,  A 

Ottawa. 

McDonald,  A.  T 

Williamstown. 

Macdonald,  W 

MacIntyre,  A.  D 

Glencoe. 
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Name.  Year. 

McKay,  M.  H 4 

McKechnie,  W i 

McLaren,  T.C i 

McLaren,  T.O i 

Maclean,  J.  C 2 

McLellan,  C 2 

Nash,  P.  I I 

Nugent,  A 4 

O’Connor,  W.  J 2 

O’Hagan,  T.  T 3 

Parker,  R.  D.  W 2 

Patterson,  W.  J i 

Paul,  H.  E.,  B.A 2 

Porteous,  C.  A 2 

Porter,  J.  B i 

Porter,  S.  E 3 

Preston,  A.  P i 

Redmond,  W.  C 2 

Reid,  R.  M i 

Richardson,  A.  W.,  B.A 4 

Richardson,  E 2 

Roy,  E 2 

Sadler,  G.  S 4 

St.  Remy,  C.  de 2 

Shaw,  A.  D 2 

Simpson,  W.  J 4 

Smith,  A.  L i 

Smith,  D.  T 2 

Smith,  J 2 

Smith,  S.  M 3 

Snyder,  Thos.,  M.A., 5 

Stewart,  A.  J 2 

Symes,  G.  T 2 

Thompson,  E.  J 2 

Tyner,  W.  G.,  B.A i 

Watson,  E.  C.,  M.A 4 

Williamson,  A.  R.  B.,  M.A 4 

Wilson,  T.  A.... 5 

Wilson,  T.  R,  i 

Young,  M.  R 2 


Residence. 

Kingston. 

Elmside,  Que. 
Osceola. 

Lancaster. 

Kingston. 

Jamieson. 

Kingston. 

Reaboro. 

Peter  boro. 

Fort  William. 
Warwick,  W.  Berm. 
Peterboro. 
Newburgh. 
Kingston. 

Consecon. 

Janetville. 

Napanee. 

Bethel. 

Renfrew. 

Kingston. 

Brockville. 

Kingston, 

Pakenharn. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Ottawa. 

Deceased. 

Kingston. 

Crystal  Beach. 
Leroy,  N.  Dak. 
Holleford. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Kingston. 

Kamloops,  B.C. 
Marathon. 

Millsville. 


HONOR  LISTS  FROM  1877. 


Alcoinbreck,  R.  W.,  Greek  II,  ’96  ; Latin  II,  ’97. 

Allen,  Maggie  D.,  'Botany  I,  ’93;  Geology  I,  ’93;  Zoology  II, 
’93;  Histology  II,  ’93. 

Allen,  T.  G.,  Natural  Science  I,  ’88. 

Anglin,  F.  R.,  German  II,  ’94. 

Anglin,  R.  W.,  Mathematics  I,  ’97. 

Anthony,  J.,  Political  Science  III,  ’98. 

Arthur,  C.  C.,  Chemistry  I,  ’91;  Botany  I,  ’91 ; Zoology  I,  ’91. 
Asselstine,  F.,  Botany  I,  ’97. 

Attwood,  A.  E.,  Animal  Biology  II,  ’95;  Botany  I,  ’95. 

Baker,  H.  M.,  Botany  I,  ’91  ; Zoology  I,  ’91  ; Geology  I,  ’91. 
Baker,  W.  C.,  Chemistry  I,  ’95;  Mineralogy,  I,  ’95;  Physics, 
II,  ’97. 

Baker,  W.  R.,  Botany  II,  ’96. 

Barclay,  W.  B.  C.,  Latin  II,  ’88;  English  Literature  and  His- 
tory II,  ’88. 

Barr  J.,  Italian  II,  ’94. 

Beall,  A.  W.,  Latin  I,  ’88;  Moderns  I,  ’88. 

Beaton,  A.  H.,  History  I,  ’94;  Political  Science  II,  ’94. 

Beaton,  K.,  English  III,  ’97;  Latin  II,  ’96. 

Bennett,  C.  V.,  Latin  II,  ’94;  Greek  II,  ’94. 

Bennett,  W.  C.,  Greek  III,  ’97;  Latin  II,  ’95. 

Berlangnet,  H.  S.,  Latin  II,  ’96;  Greek  II,  ’96. 

Bernstein,  J.  S.,  History  I,  ’97;  Political  Science  I,  ’98. 

Binnie,  J.  Political  Economy  I,  ’88;  Philosophy  II,  ’88. 

Black,  H.  H.,  Latin  I,  ’98. 

Boddy,  Martha,  Systematic  Mineralogy  (only),  ’93  ; Zoology  II, 
’93;  Histology  I,  ’93;  Geology  I,  ’94. 

Bower,  T.  T.,  Animal  Biology  II,  ’98. 

Bowermann,  J.  T.,  Botany  I,  ’89;  Zoology  I,  ’89;  Geology  I,  ’89. 
Boyd,  Annie  A.,  Botany  I,  ’98;  Biology  I,  ’98. 

Boyd,  Mabel  E.,  Botany  II,  ’98;  Biology  III,  ’98. 

Boyle,  J.,  Mathematics  II,  ’91. 

Breck,  R.  W.,  Mineralogy  I,  ’95  ; Chemistry  I,  ’95. 

Briden,  Wm.  M.,  Classics  I,  ’79. 

Brisco,  N.  A.,  History  I,  ’98. 

Brown,  A.  B.,  English  III,  ’97;  French  II,  ’98;  German  III,  ’98; 
Italian  II,  ’98. 

Brown,  J.  C.,  English  I,  ’96  ; History  I,  ’96. 

Bryan,  H.  W.,  Latin  I,  ’94;  Greek  I,  ’94. 

Burton,  R.,  English  I,  ’96  ; Philosophy  I,  ’98. 

Burgess,  H.  H.,  History  I,  ’96. 

Cameron,  C.  J.,  Greek  I,  ’82;  Latin  I,  ’82. 
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Cameron,  C.  K.  O.,  Histology  I,  ’93. 

Cameron,].,  English  I,  ’97;  German  II,  ’97;  French  II, ’96  ; 
Italian  I,  ’97. 

Campbell,  Annie  G.,  Moderns  I,  ’91. 

Campbell,  A.  L.,  English  III,  ’97. 

Campbell,  C.  D.,  Latin  II,  ’95;  Greek  II,  ’96. 

Campbell,  P.  McG.,  Mathematics  II,  ’92. 

Cannon,  J.  D.,  Political  Science  I,  ’98. 

Carmichael,  H.,  Philosophy  I,  ’97. 

Carmichael,  N.  R.,  Mathematics  I,  ’90;  Greek'I,  ’90;  Latin  1, ’90. 
Chisholm,  W.  I.,  Botany  I,  ’94  ; Animal  Biology  I,  ’94. 

Chishlom,  W.  ].,  Zoology  I,  ’93. 

Clark,  J.  W.,  Latin  III,  ’98  ; English,  III,  ’98. 

Clark,  J.  K.,  Chemistry  II.  ’95. 

Clark,  J.  W.,  Geology  II,  ’95. 

Clark,  R.  ].,  Latin  II,  ’95  ; Greek  I,  ’95  ; English  I,  ’95 ; Political 
Science  II,  ’95. 

Clark,  W.  T.,  Latin  II,  ’95  ; Greek  11,  ’95. 

Claxton,  J.,  Latin  II,  '88. 

Claxton,  J.  A.,  Moderns  I,  ’88. 

Cloney,  S.  L.,  Italian  I,  ’96 ; German  II,  ’97  ; French  I,  ’97. 
Cloney,  S.  E.,  English  I,  ’96. 

Clyde,  W.,  Greek  I,  ’86. 

Collinson,  J.,  Chemistry  I,  ’98. 

Collier,  W.  H.,  Mathematics  II,  ’98. 

Conn,  J.  R.,  English  II,  ’96;  Political  Science  I,  ’96. 

Connell,  J.  C.,  Mathematics  I,  ’85. 

Connell,  J.,  Latin  II,  ’92  ; Greek  II,  ’92. 

Connolly,  H.  A.,  Moderns  I,  ’95  ; English  I,  ’95. 

Cooke,  ].,  Latin  II,  ’84 ; Greek  II,  ’84. 

Corkill,  E.  ].,  Chemistry  II,  ’89  ; Botany  II,  ’89. 

Cowley,  R.  H.,  Geology  I,  ’92. 

Croskery,  R.  A.,  Latin  II,  ’95. 

Cryan,  G.,  French  III, ’97  ; Italian  II,  ’97;  German  II,  ’98; 
English  II,  ’98. 

Cummings,  J.  G.,  Physics  I,  ’98. 

Cunningham,  D.,  Zoology  I,  ’91. 

Curie,  W.,  Mathematics  I,  ’89  ; Political  Economy  I,  ’89. 

Currie,  P.  W.,  Latin  II,  ’96. 

Dalton,  G.  F.,  History  I,  ’97;  Political  Science  III,  ’98. 

Davis,  B.  N.,  Mathematics  I,  ’81 ; Chemistry  I,  ’81. 

Davis,  J.  S.,  Political  Science,  ’97. 

Davis,  W.  H.,  Philosophy  I,  ’93. 

Day,  A.  E.,  Moderns  I,  ’95  ; English  I,  ’96. 

Denyes,  J.  M.,  Latin  II,  ’95  ; Moderns  I,  ’95. 
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Deltor,  W.  T.,  History  II.  ’97. 

Dolan,  J.  H.,  Greek  I,  ’97  ; Latin  II,  ’98. 

Downing,  J.,  Latin  II,  ’92  ; Moderns  II,  ’92. 

Downing,  J.  J.,  Latin  II,  ’91. 

Dowsley,  W.  C.,  English  II,  ’98  ; Latin  I,  ’98. 

Drummond,  D.  R.,  Greek  I,  ’89  ; Latin  I,  ’89. 

Drummond,  W.  J.,  Greek  II,  ’85  ; Latin  II,  ’85. 

Dunkley,  A.  W.,  Latin  I,  ’98. 

Dunlop,  J.  G.,  Moderns  I,  ’86  ; English  Literature  and  History 
11,  ’87. 

Dupuis,  J.  M.,  Chemistry  I,  ’79. 

Durie,  C.  L.,  English  II,  ’9k 

Dyde,  G.  E.,  English  II,  ’93  ; Greek  I,  ’89;  Latin  II,  ’89. 

Dyde,  S.  W.,  Classics  I,  ’81 ; Philosophy  I,  ’84. 

Easton,  W.  H.,  Philosophy  I,  ’93. 

Elliott,  E.,  English  II,  ’86;  History  I,  ’86;  Moderns  II,  ’86. 
Ewing,  W.  C.,  Animal  Biology  I,  ’95  ; Botany  I,  ’95. 
Farquharson,  R.  A.,  Moderns  III,  ’97. 

Parrel,  T.  H.,  Mathematics  I,  ’89. 

Fenwick,  A.  M.,  Botany  I,  ’90;  Zoology  I,  ’gpo;  Geology  I,  ’90. 
Ferguson,  R.,  English  Literature  and  History  I,  82. 

Findlay,  J.,  Mathematics  I,  ’87;  Philosophy  I,  ’90. 

Finley,  W.  A.,  Greek  I,  ’88;  Latin  I,  ’88. 

Fitzgerald,  Eliza  S.,  Greek  I,  ’84;  Latin  I,  ’84. 

Fitzpatrick,  A.,  English  II,  ’95. 

Ford,  A.  B.,  Chemistry  II,  ’93  ; Zoology  I,  ’93  ; Histology  I,  ’93. 
Fowler,  H.  C.,  English  Literature  and  History,  ’81. 

Fox,  C.  B.,  Chemistry  I,  ’94;  Histology  I,  ’94;  Zoology  II,  ’93. 
Folger,  Marion,  Moderns  I,  ’86. 

Fraser,  Annie  E.,  English  I,  ’95. 

Fraser,  J.  R.,  Philosophy  I,  ’95. 

Fraser,  T.,  English  I,  ’97  ; Latin  III,  ’98. 

Furlong,  T.  H.,  Botany  I,  ’97  ; Animal  Biology  I,  ’97. 

Gallup,  E.  C.,  English  II,  ’92. 

Gandier,  A.,  English  Literature  and  History  I,  ’83  ; Philosophy 

h ’83. 

Gardiner,  S.  H.,  Chemistry  I,  ’86;  Natural  Science  I,  ’86. 

Gavin,  F.  P.,  Botany  I,  ’96;  Animal  Biology  II,  ’g6. 

Geddes,  R.  W.,  Latin  II,  ’96;  Greek  II,  ’96. 

Gibson,  J.  C.,  Mathematics  I,  ’92. 

Gilfillan,  J.,  Botany  II,  ’96. 

Givan,  A.,  Mathematics  I,  ’83. 

Givens,  D.  A.,  Mathematics  I,  ’78. 

Gober,  Mai,  English  I,  ’98. 

Goodfellow,  J.,  English  III,  ’97. 
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Graham,  P.  E.,  French  I,  ’g8;  German  I,  ’98;  Italian  II,  ’g8 ; 
English  III,  ’98. 

Grange,  W.  A.,  Political  Science  II,  ’98. 

Grant,  W.  L.,  Latin  I,  '94  ; Greek  I,  ’94. 

Gray,  S.  H.,  Latin  II,  ’94;  Greek  II,  ’94. 

Grenfell,  Caroline,  Italian  II,  ’97;  French  III,  ’98. 

Grenfell,  M.  Elizabeth,  Italian  I,  ’98. 

Griffin,  E.  S.,  Latin  II,  ’89  ; Moderns  II,  ’89. 

Griffith,  Agnes  J.,  English  I,  ’95  ; Moderns  I,  ’96. 

Griffith,  Edna  B.,  Mathematics  II,  ’96. 

Guess,  G.  A.,  Zoology  I,  ’93  ; Histology  I,  ’93. 

Guess,  H.  A.,  Chemistry  1,  ’95  ; Mineralogy  I,  ’95. 

Haig,  A.,  Chemistry  II,  ’88. 

Hales,  J.,  Chemistry  I,  ’88  ; Philosophy  II,  ’89. 

Hall,  J.  R.,  Political  Science  II,  ’96  ; Philosophy  I,  ’98. 
Hamilton,  C.  F.,  English  Literature  I,  ’90  ; History  I,  ’90. 
Hartwell,  G.  E.,  Greek  II,  ’88. 

Harvey,  K.,  Italian  II,  ’94  ; French  II,  ’95 

Hay,  A.  G.,  Political  Economy  I,  ’88  ; Philosophy  II,  ’89. 

Hay,  J.,  Philosophy  I,  ’82  ; Political  Economy  I,  ’84. 

Haydon,  A.,  English  I,  ’93;  History  I, ’93;  Political  Science  I,  ’93. 
Heap,  F.,  Greek  I,  ’90;  Latin  I,  ’90. 

Henderson,  G.  F.,  English  Literature  I,  ’84. 

Henstridge,  E.,  English  I,  ’96;  History  I,  ’97. 

Herbison,  R.,  Greek  II,  ’94;  Philosophy  I,  ’96. 

Herbison,  W.  J.,  English  II,  ’95  ; Political  Science  II,  ’95. 
Hermiston,  G.  M.,  History  II,  ’95. 

Hiscock,  R.  C.,  Petrography  and  Economic  Geology  II,  ’96; 

Chemistry  I,  ’96  ; Mineralogy  II,  ’96. 

Horsey,  H.  E.,  Mathematics  I,  ’86. 

Hugo,  F.,  English  I,  ’93  ; Political  Science  I,  ’93;  History  I,  ’9^. 
Hume,  J.  P.,  Mathematics  I,  ’81  ; Chemistry  I,  ’81. 

Hunter,  J.  McP".,  English  Literature  and  History  I,  ’86. 

Hunter,  R.  F.,  History  I,  ’96;  English  I,  ’97. 

Hutcheson,  R.  J.,  Latin  I,  ’92  ; Greek  I,  ’92. 

Instant,  F.  P.,  English  II,  ’96. 

Ireland,  F.  A.  W.,  Greek  I,  ’91  ; Latin  I,  ’91;  English  Literature 
I,  ’91. 

Irvine,-  R.,  Latin  II,  ’81. 

Irvine,  Wm.  H.,  Mathematics  I,  ’77  ; Physics  I,  ’77. 

Irving,  W.  G.,  Political  Science  II,  ’94. 

Johns,  C.  P.,  French  I,  ’96  ; German  II,  ’96 ; Italian  II,  ’96 ; 
English  II,  ’96. 

Johnston,  J.  K.,  Animal  Biology  I,  ’97  ; Botany  I,  ’97. 

Johnston,  J.  R.,  English  Literature  and  History  II,  ’82. 
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Johnston,  J.  W.,  Botany  I,  ’94  ; Animal  Biology  II,  ’94. 

Kayler,  W.  B.,  Histology  II,  ’93. 

Kellock,  J.  McC.,  English  Literature  I,  ’92  ; History  I,  ’92. 
Kellock,  W.  McC.,  English  II,  ’96;  Political  Science  II,  ’96. 
Kemp,  W.,  French  I,  ’98;  German  I,  ’98;  Italian  I,  ’98  ; English 
II,  ’98. 

Kilborn,  O.  L.,  Chemistry  I,  ’87. 

King,  F.,  Mathematics  I,  ’89. 

King,  W.  W.,  Latin  I,  ’95  ; Greek  I,  ’95. 

Kirkland,  W.  S.,  Botany  I,  ’98;  Biology  I,  ’98. 

Laird,  D.  H.,  Latin  I,  ’98. 

Laird,  R.,  Latin  I,  ’92  ; Greek  I,  ’92;  Philosophy  I,  ’95. 

Lang,  G.  R.,  Philosophy  II,  ’96. 

Langford,  T.  E.,  Botany  I,  ’98  ; Biology  II,  ’98. 

Lavell,  C.  F.,  History  I,  ’93;  Political  Science  I,  ’94. 

Lees,  R.,  Botany  I,  ’90  ; Zoology  I,  ’90;  Geology  I,  ’90. 

Left,  R.  M.,  English  Literature  II,  ’89  ; History  I,  ’89  ; Moderns 
II, ’89. 

Lindsay,  E.,  History  II,  ’96. 

Linton,  A.  R.,  Classics  I,  ’80;  Philosophy  I,  ’81. 

Lockhart,  T.  J.,  Zoology  I,  ’91. 

Lochead,  W.  M.,  History  I,  ’97;  Political  Science  I,  ’98. 

Logie,  W.  A.,  Greek  I,  ’87;  Latin  I,  ’87. 

Malcolm,  G.,  History  II,  ’92. 

Marquis,  T.  G.,  English  Literature  I,  ’91. 

Marshall,  J.,  Philosophy  I,  ’87  ; English  Literature  I,  ’91. 
Marshall,  J.  W.,  Latin  III,  ’98. 

Marshall,  W.  F.,  Political  Science  I,  ’98;  English  I,  ’98. 

Marty,  Aletta  .E.,  Moderns  I^ ’93  ; English  II,  ’94. 

Marty,  S.  E.,  Moderns  I,  ’96;  English  I,  ’97. 

Matthews,  S.  W.,  Mathematics  I,  ’97. 

Meade,  R.,  Botany  I,  ’96;  Animal  Biology  I,  ’96. 

Meiklejohn,  A.  J.,  English  II,  ’98. 

Menish,  Janet  I ; Moderns  I,  ’95;  English  II,  ’95. 

Menzies,  R.  D.,  Chemistry  II,  ’95;  Animal  Biology  I,  ’96. 

Millar,  J.,  Philosophy  I,  ’91. 

Millar,  J.  M.,  English  I,  ’93. 

Millar,  J.  L.,  English  II,  ’95  ; Political  Science  II,  ’96. 

Miller,  J.,  English  Literature  and  History  II,  ’86 ; Moderns 
II,  ’86. 

Miller,  J.  D.,  English  II,  96;  Political  Science,  ’96. 

Mills,  J.  H.,  Greek  I,  ’89  ; Latin  I,  ’89. 

Mills,  Rhoda,  Latin  III,  ’98. 

Minnes,  R.,  Mathematics  I,  ’89. 

Misener,  Geneva,  Latin  I,  ’98. 
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Mitchell,  G.  W.,  Greek  II,  ’85;  Latin  II,  ’85. 

Mitchell,  S.  A.,  Mathematics  I,  ’94  ; Physics  I,  ’95. 

Moffatt,  W.,  Qualitative  Analysis  (only),  I,  ’93;  Zoology  I,  ’93  ; 

Histology,  I,  ’93;  Botany  I,  ’94  ; Animal  Biology  I, ’94. 
Moore,  J.  R.,  Botany  I,  ’96;  Animal  Biology  I,  ’96. 

Morden,  G.  W.,  Chemistry  II,  ’88. 

Morrison,  A.  S.,  History  I,  ’97;  English  III,  ’98. 

Mowat,  J.  McD.,  English  II,  94;  Political  Science  I,  ’95. 

Munro,  H.  B.,  English  III,  ’98;  History  I,  ’98. 

Munro,  M.  E.,  French  II,  ’96;  Italian  I,  '96. 

Munro,  W.  B.,  History  I,  ’95;  Political  Science  I,  ’96. 

Murray,  Minnie,  Philosophy  I,  ’94. 

McCaig,  J.,  English  II,  ’96. 

McCallurn,  A.  B.,  Philosophy  I,  ’80. 

McClement,  W.  T.,  Chemistry  I,  ’87  ; Natural  Science  I,  ’88. 
McColl,  A.  E.,  Mathematics  II,  ’85. 

McColl,  J.  A.,  English  I,  ’94;  Political  Science  I,  ’95. 

McCreary,  R.  N.,  Animal  Biology  I,  ’95  ; Botany  I,  ’95. 
Macdonald,  Geo.,  Classics  I,  ’78;  Philosophy  I,  ’78;  English 
Literature  and  History  I,  ’78. 

McDonald,  J.,  Latin  I,  ’92  ; Greek  I,  ’92. 

McDonald,  N.,  English  Literature  II,  ’89. 

Macdonnell,  G.  F.,  Latin  I,  93;  Greek  I,  ’93. 

Macdougal,  C.  A.,  Latin  II,  ’95;  Greek  II,  ’95. 

McDougall,  J.  B.,  Latin  II,  ’96  ; Greek  II,  ’96. 

McDowall,  E.,  History  II,  ’96. 

McEwen,  J.  S.,  English  II,  ’97. 

McGibbon,  A.,  Latin  I,  ’97. 

McGillivray,  Alice,  Chemistry  I,  ’84. 

Mclnnes,  C.  R,,  Physics  I,  ’95  ; Mathematics  I,  ’96. 

McIntosh,  J.  W.,  English  I,  ’94;  French  I, ’94  ; Italian  I, ’93  ; 
German  I,  ’93. 

McIntosh,  W.  D.,  Latin  I,  ’92. 

McKay,  M.,  History  I,  ’79. 

McKay,  R.,  Latin  I,  ’81. 
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Queen^s  University  Examinations : Aprnly  1899, 


PASS. 

Junior  English. 


I. 

1.  (a)  What  is  the  state  of  political  parties  at  Rome 
when  the  play  of  Julius  Coesar  opens  ? What  were  the 
historical  relations  of  Brutus  personally  with  regard  to 
Caesar,  and  how  far  are  these  indicated  in  the  play? 

(6)  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  following  extracts 
with  reference  to  the  speaker  and  the  subject,  and  make 
special  notes  on  the  words  italicised  : 

For  he  is  superstitious  grown  of  late 
Quite  from  the  main  opinion  he  held  once 
Of  fantasy,  of  dreams  and  ceremonies. 


Censure  me  in  your  wisdom,  and  awake  your 
Senses  that  you  may  the  better  judge. 

2.  (a)  What  are  the  noticeable  points  in  Casca’s  man- 
ner of  reporting  the  occasion  when  Antony  offers  the 
crown  to  Caesar  ? 

(6)  Compare  Casca  and  Cicero^s  opinions  on  the 
prodigies  and  portents  as  expressed  in  Scene  III,  Act  I. 

II. 

3.  {a)  The  great  error  in  Rip’s  composition  was  an  insuper- 
able aversion  to  all  kinds  of  profitable  labor.  It  CQuld  not  be 
from  the  want  of  assiduity  or  perseverenae;  for  he  would  sit  on  a 
wet  rock,  with  a rod  as  long  and  heavy  as  a Tartar’s  lance,  and 
fish  all  day  without  a murmur,  even  though  he  should  not  be  en- 
couraged by  a single  nibble.  He  would  carry  a fowling-piece  on 
his  shoulder,  for  hours  together,  trudging  through  woods  and 


swamps,  and  up  hill  and  down  dale,  to  shoot  a few  squirrels  or 
wild  pigeons.  He  would  never  refuse  to  assist  a neighbour  even 
in  the  roughest  toil,  and  was  a foremost  man  at  all  country  frolics 
for  husking  Indian  corn,  or  building  stone  fences.  The  women 
of  the  village,  too,  used  to  employ  him  to  run  their  errands,  and 
to  do  such  little  odd  jobs  as  their  less  obliging  husbands  would 
not  do  for  them;— in  a word,  Rip  was  ready  to  attend  to  any- 
body’s business  but  his  own;  but  as  to  doing  family  duty,  and 
keeping  his  farm  in  order,  he  found  it  impossible. 

(b)  In  a long  ramble  of  the  kind,  on  a fine  autumnal  day, 
Rip  had  unconsciously  scrambled  to  one  of  the  highest  parts  of 
Kaatskill  mountains.  He  was  after  his  favorite  sport  of  squirrel- 
shooting, and  the  still  solitudes  had  echoed  and  reechoed  with 
the  reports  of  his  gun.  Panting  and  fatigued,  he  threw  himself, 
late  in  the  afternoon,  on  a green  knoll  covered  with  mountain 
herbage,  that  crowned  the  brow  of  a precipice.  From  an  open- 
ing between  the  trees,  he  could  overlook  all  the  lower  country 
for  many  a mile  of  rich  woodland.  He  saw  at  a distance  the 
lordly  Hudson,  far,  far  below  him,  moving  on  its  silent  but  ma- 
jestic course,  with  the  refiection  of  a purple  cloud,  or  the  sail  of 
a lagging  bark,  here  and  there  sleeping  on  its  glassy  bosom,  and 
at  last  losing  itself  in  the  blue  highlands. 

On  the  other  side  he  looked  down  into  a deep  mountain  glen, 
wild,  lonely,  and  shagged,  the  bottom  filled  with  fragments  from 
the  impending  cliffs,  and  scarcely  lighted  by  the  refiected  rays  of 
the  setting  sun.  For  some  time  Rip  lay  musing  on  this  scene; 
evening  was  gradually  advancing:  the  mountains  began  to  throw 
their  long  blue  shadows  over  the  valleys;  he  saw  that  it  would 
be  dark  long  before  he  could  reach  the  village;  and  he  heaved  a 
heavy  sigh  when  hen  he  thought  of  encountering  the  terrors  of 
Dame  Van  Winkle. 

What  is  the  general  character  of  the  sentence  struc- 
ture and  the  diction  in  the  first  of  these  extracts  (a)? 

How  does  the  second  extract  (6)  differ  from  the 
first  in  sentence  structure  and  diction,  and  to  what  is 
the  difference  owing  ? 

In  the  second  extract,  give  what  you  consider  the 
four  most  striking  examples  of  the  specific  or  excel- 
lently chosen  word  and  explain  its  force  in  each  case. 

What  are  the  points  of  difference  between  the  style 
of  extract  (a)  and  that  of  Jeremy  Taylor? 


III. 


4.  (a)  Describe  the  appearance  and  character  of  the 
Frankeleyn,  qoting  the  original  as  much  as  you  can  in 
support  of  your  statements. 

(6)  Tell  where  the  following  lines  occur,  explain  their 
meaning,  and  make  notes  on  the  origin  or  form  of  words 
italicised  : — 

Of  nice  conscience  took  he  no  keep. 

Let  Avstyn  have  his  swynk  to  him  reserved. 

There  rciste  no  wight  that  he  was  in  dette. 

His  herhergh  and  his  moue,  his  lodem  enage. 


Wei  knew  he  the  olde  Esculapius. 


He  was  a lord  full  fat  and  in  good  poynt 


Ne  of  his  speche  daungerous  ne  digne. 

IV. 

5.  Punctuate  carefully  the  following  sentences  : 

(tl)  Captain  C of  the  Agamemnon  our  largest  line  of  battle 
ship  coming  up  at  this  moment  asked  what  are  you  doing  here. 
We  mean  to  establish  a cornon  militaire  the  general  replied.  I 
see  remarked  the  captain  he  smiled  as  he  spoke  you  have  taken 
to  heart  the  advice  of  the  Manchester  Advertiser  and  that  crowd 
of  amateur  soldiers  who  are  always  criticising  us  confound  them. 

(6)  Point  out  the  errors  and  improve  the  style  of  the 
following  sentences : — 

I give  it  as  my  solemn  opinion  that  a strategic  movement  of 
this  kind  should  never  be  ventured  on  except  by  such  whose  re- 
putation is  able  to  inspire  their  soldiers  with  almost  superhuman 
energy  and  courage,  who  know  the  exact  strength  of  the  enemy’s 
forces  and  who  have  surveyed  the  ground  beforehand,  which  was 
not  the  case  on  the  occasion  we  are  considering. 
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PASS. 

Senior  English. 


FIRST  PAPER. 


I. 

1.  Explain  the  position  and  meaning  of  the  speaker  in 
the  following  passages  and  make  notes  on  the  meaning  of 
the  words  italicised  : — 

(a)  Whilst  you  have  fed  upon  my  signories, 

DisparJc' d my  parks  and  fell’d  my  forest  woods, 

From  my  own  windows  torn  my  household  coaly 
Raz’d  out  my  impresCy  leaving  me  no  sign, 

Save  man’s  opinions,  and  my  living  blood, 

To  show  the  world  I am  a gentleman. 

{h)  Dost  thou  teach  pardon  pardon  to  destroy? 

Ah,  my  sour  husband,  my  hard-hearted  lord. 

That  set’st  the  word  itself  against  the  word. 

Speak  ‘ pardon  ’ as  ’tis  current  in  our  land. 

(c)  in  the  deep  nook,  where  once 
Thou  call’dst  me  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew 
From  the  still  xjex'd  BermotheSy  there  she’s  hid. 

(d)  I’  the  commonwealth  I would  by  contraries 
Execute  all  things,  for  no  kind  of  traffic 
Would  I admit;  no  name  of  magistrate. 

(e)  I met  her  deity 
Cutting  the  clouds  towards  Paphos  and  her  son 
Dove-drawn  wi;h  her. 

2.  Richard  and  Bolingbroke  present  a striking  and 
effective  contrast  of  character. State  the  main  points  of 
contrast  briefly  and  refer  to  the  scenes  where  it  is  most 
apparent. 


3.  What  qualities  of  style  and  versification  show  the 
Tmpest  to  be  of  a later  period  than  Richard  II?  What 
scenes  in  Richard  II  seem  to  violate  the  old  view  of  unity 
of  action  ? How  does  Aristotle  define  that  unity,  and 
how  does  the  Romantic  Drama  dilfer  from  the  classical  in 
observance  of  it  ? 

II. 

4.  Pains,  reading,  study  are  tbeir  just  pretence; 

And  all  they  want,  is  spirit,  taste,  and  sense; 

Commas  and  points  they  set  exactly  right. 

And  'twere  a sin  to  rob  them  of  their  mite. 

Yet  ne’er  one  sprig  of  laurel  graced  these  ribalds. 

From  slashing  Bentley  down  to  piddling  Tihhalds. 


Resistless  burns  the  fever  of  renown, 

Caught  from  the  strong  contagion  of  the  gown: 
O’er  Bodley's  dome  his  future  labours  spread, 
And  Bacon’s  mansion  trembles  o’er  his  head. 


Whatever  in  these  climes  he  found 
Irregular  in  sight  and  sound 
Did  to  his  mind  impart 
A kindred  impulse,  seemed  allied 
To  his  own  powers,  and  justified 
The  workings  of  his  heart. 

(а)  Name  the  poems  from  which  these  extracts  are 
taken  and  explain  the  meaning  of  each  extract  with  refer- 
ence to  the  context.  Make  explanatory  notes  on  the  words 
italicised. 

(б)  What  are  the  qualities  common  to  the  poetic  diction 
of  Pope,  Gray  and  Johnson  as  distinguished  from  the  dic- 
tion of  the  19th  century?  What  are  the  points  of  differ- 
ence in  the  diction  of  these  three  poets  ? 

5.  (a)  Boswell  was  a person  whose  mean  or  bad  qual- 
ities lay  open  to  the  general  eye ; visible,  palpable  to  the 
dullest.  His  good  qualities,  again,  belonged  not  to  the 
Time  he  lived  in.’’ 


(6)  England  had  its  Hume,  as  Prance  had  its  Vol- 
taires  and  Diderots ; but  the  Johnson  was  peculiar  to  us/^ 

Explain  these  extracts  and  with  regard  to  (6)  state 
the  point  of  view  from  which  Carlyle  sums  up  John- 
son’s general  influence  on  the  history  of  the  English 
nation. 

6.  (a)  Show  the  structure  of  the  Spenserian  stanza. 
Mention  some  great  poems  which  have  been  written  in 
this  stanza,  (b)  What  are  the  chief  qualities  of  ballad 
diction  and  versification  ? Show  the  relation  of  any  one 
of  the  following  modern  ballads  to  the  genuine  ancient 
ballad  in  respect  of  (1)  treatment  of  subject,  (2)  diction, 
(3)  versification  : — Cadyow  Castle,  The  Ancient  Marine?*, 
Ruth,  (c)  Compare  the  Shakespearean  and  the  Miltonic 
Sonnet  in  respect  of  structure. 
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PASS. 

Senior  English. 

SECOND  PAPER. 


I. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  Danish  element  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  ; noting  its  historical  origin,  its  influence 
on  Old  English,  cases  of  substitution  of  the  Danish  for 
the  English  word,  typical  examples  of  the  Danish  element 
in  English,  criteria  for  the  determination  of  Danish  words. 

2.  Illustrate  the  processes  of  palatalization,  vocalization 
and  assimilation  in  the  following  words : woman,  churl, 
through, 

3.  Give  a list  of  the  voiced  and  voiceless  consonants. 
Represent  phonetically  and  explain  the  pronunciation  of 
the  following  words : rise,  cupboard,  looked,  mature, 

4.  Define  gradation  ; explain  its  origin  ; and  explain 
in  connection  the  modern  conjugation  of  the  verbs  ^66, 
help,  bear.  Make  a note  on  the  forms  graven,  bounden, 

5.  Explain  the  historical  and  etymological  connection 
between  the  following  words  : (a)  hide  and  squire ; timber 
and  domicile ; (6)  Caer  Dur — Durnovaria — Dorchester ; 
Caer  Glou — Glevum — Gloucester. 

6.  Make  a four  column  analysis  of  any  two  of  the  un- 
dermentioned words  (i.  e.  state  the  original  or  radical 
meaning  of  the  word  ; its  age  in  the  English  language, 
or  the  period  and  historical  circumstances  of  its  introduc- 
tion ; the  processes  of  change  it  has  undergone  from  its 
original  form  to  modern  English  ; the  changes  in  its  mean- 
ing or  use) ; — Church,  York,  Lady, 


II. 


7.  What  are  the  principal  events  treated  of  in  the  35th 
chapter  of  Gibbon  ? Illustrate  from  it  what  is  admirable 
in  his  method  and  art,  and  what  is  defective  in  his  treat- 
ment. Characterize  his  style  and  compare  it  with  Mac- 
aiilay^s. 

8.  What  are  the  advantages  of  blank  verse  as  a vehicle 
for  dramatic  poetry  ? Compare  it  with  the  French  Alex- 
andrine in  this  respect.  Indicate  precisely  the  position  of 
Marlowe  in  the  development  of  blank  verse.  Describe 
and  compare  the  different  character  of  the  rhythmical 
power  shown  in  Dryden’s  Alexander's  Feast  and  Gray’s 
Elegy. 

9.  Give  a short  account  of  Crabbe’s  life  and  work.  In 
what  verse  is  his  Village  written  ? To  what  school  of 
poetry  does  he  belong  by  his  diction  and  rhythm  ? What 
is  new  in  his  subjects  and  his  treatment  of  them  ? 


■ V ' 
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INTERMEDIATE  AND  FINAL  HONOURS. 

English. 


FIRST  PAPER. 


1.  (1)  And  oft  the  man’s  soul  springs  into  his  face 
As  if  he  saw  again  and  heard  again 
His  sage  that  bade  him  “Rise”  and  he  did  rise. 
Something,  a word,  a tick  o’  the  blood  within 
Admonishes:  then  back  he  sinks  at  once 
To  ashes,  who  was  very  fire  before, 

In  sedulous  recurrence  to  his  trade 
Whereby  he  earneth  him  the  daily  bread; 

And  studiously  the  humbler  for  that  pride, 

Professedly  the  faultier  that  he  knows 
God’s  secret,  while  he  holds  the  thread  of  life. 

Indeed  the  especial  marking  of  the  man 
Is  prone  submission  to  the  heavenly  will — 

Seeing  it,  what  it  is,  and  why  it  is. 

(2)  for  I would  walk  alone, 

Under  the  quiet  stars,  and  at  that  time 
Have  felt  whate’er  there  is  of  power  in  sound 
To  breathe  an  elevated  mood,  by  form 

Or  image  unprofaned;  and  I would  stand, 

If  the  night  blackened  with  a coming  storm, 

Beneath  some  rock,  listening  to  notes  that  are 
The  ghostly  language  of  the  ancient  earth. 

Or  make  their  dim  abode  in  distant  winds. 

(3)  With  her  two  brothers  this  fair  lady  dwelt. 

Enriched  from  ancestral  merchandize, 

And  for  them  many  a weary  hand  did  swelt 
In  torched  mines  and  noisy  factories. 

And  many  once  proud-quiver’d  loins  did  melt 
In  blood  from  stinging  whip;  with  hollow  eyes 
Many  a day  in  dazzling  river  stood, 

To  take  the  rich-ored  driftings  of  the  flood. 

(a)  From  what  poems  are  these  extracts  taken  ? Dis- 
tinguish carefully  the  style  of  the  three  extracts.  Char- 
acterize the  imaginative  power  shown  in  each. 

(b)  Note  what  is  characteristic  in  the  technique  of  the 
versification  in  each.  Name  the  stanza  in  which  the  third 
is  written.  Characterize  generally  the  rhythmical  power 
shown  in  each. 


2.  Scan  and  criticise  the  following  hexameters  ; — 

Early  upon  the  morrow,  the  march  was  resumed;  and  the 

Shawnee 

Said,  as  they  journeyed  along, — “On  the  western  slope  of 
these  mountains 

Dwells  in  his  little  village  the  Black  Robe  chief  of  the 
Mission — 

Much  he  teaches  the  people,  and  tells  them  of  Mary  and 
Jesus; 

Loud  laugh  their  hearts  with  joy  and  weep  with  pain,  as 
they  hear  him. 

(6)  Give  an  estimate  of  Longfellow’s  hexameter  verse, 
noticing  its  technical  qualities  ; its  range  and  power  of 
expression,  and  what  you  consider  to  be  the  extent  and 
nature  of  its  success. 

3.  Give  and  briefly  comment  on  Arnold’s  criticism  of 
the  following  passages,  stating  at  the  same  time  from  what 
works  they  are  taken  : — 

(a)  Onward  we  drove  beneath  the  Castle;  caught, 

While  crossing  Magdalen  Bridge,  a glimpse  of  Cam, 

And  at  the  Hoop  alighted,  famous  inn. 

(b)  For  all  experience  is  an  arch,  where  through 
Gleams  that  untravelled  world,  whose  distance  fades 
Forever  and  forever,  as  we  gaze. 

(rr)  O lang,  lang  may  their  ladies  sit, 

Wi’  their  fans  in  their  hand, 

Or  ere  they  see  Sir  Patrick  Spence 
Come  sailing  to  the  land. 

(d)  Then  outspake  brave  Horatius, 

The  captain  of  the  gate: 

“ To  all  the  men  upon  this  earth 
Death  cometh  soon  or  late.” 

(e)  Memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain 
Shall  be  a fume,  and  the  receipt  of  reason 
A limbeck  only. 

(/)  ^ gentle  friend!  if  thou  and  1,  from  this  encounter  scaping, 
Hereafter  might  be  from  Eld  and  Death  exempted 
As  heavenly  gods,  not  I in  sooth  would  fight  among  the 
foremost. 

Nor  liefiy  thee  would  I advance  to  man-ennobling  battle. 
(g)  Not  standing  on  earth,  not  rapt  above  the  pole. 

More  safe  I sing  with  mortal  voice,  unchanged 
To  hoarse  or  mute,  though  falhn  on  evil  days 
On  evil  days  though  fall’n,  and  evil  tongues. 
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INTERMEDIATE  AND  FINAL  HONOURS. 

English. 


SECOND  PAPER. 


I. 

1.  Thou,  my  Friend!  art  one 
More  deeply  read  in  thy  own  thoughts;  to  thee 
Science  appears  but  what  in  truth  she  is, 

Not  as  our  glory  and  our  absolute  boast. 

But  as  a succedaneum,  and  a prop 
To  our  infirmity.  No  officious  slave 
Art  thou  of  that  false  secondary  power 
By  which  we  multiply  distinctions,  then 
Deem  that  our  puny  boundaries  are  things 
That  we  perceive,  and  not  that  we  have  made. 

From  what  poem  is  this  extract  taken  ? Who  is  the 
^Friend’  addressed.  Explain  carefully  the  kind  of  know- 
ledge it  is  to  be  contrasted  with.  Compare  other  passages 
from  the  poem  which  bear  on  the  same  subject. 

2.  They  made  themselves  a fearful  monument! 

The  wreck  of  old  opinions — things  which  grew. 

Breathed  from  the  birth  of  time:  the  veil  they  rent, 

And  what  behind  it  lay,  all  earth  shall  view. 

But  good  with  ill  they  also  overthrew. 

Leaving  but  ruins,  wherewith  to  rebuild 

Upon  the  same  foundation,  and  renew 

Dungeons  and  thrones,  which  the  same  hour  reflWd, 

As  heretofore,  because  ambition  was  self-will’ d. 


But  this  will  not  endure,  nor  be  endured! 

Mankind  have  felt  their  strength,  and  made  it  felt. 
They  might  have  used  it  better,  but,  allured 
By  their  new  vigor,  sternly  have  they  dealt 
On  one  another;  pity  ceased  to  melt 
With  her  once  natural  charities.  But  they. 

Who  in  oppressions  darkness  caved  had  dwelt, 

They  were  not  eagles,  nourished  with  the  day; 

What  marvel  then,  at  times,  if  they  mistook  their  prey. 


From  what  poem  is  this  taken  ? Mention  the  histor- 
ical circumstances  which  the  poet  refers  to.  Explain  par- 
ticularly the  phrases  italicised.  Characterize  the  style  and 
versification. 

II. 

3.  Shudder’d  the  walls — the  marble  city  wept — 

And  sylvan  places  heaved  a pensive  sigh; 

But  in  calm  peace  the  appointed  Victim  slept, 

As  he  had  fallen  in  magnanimity  : 

Of  spirit  too  capacious  to  require 

That  Destiny  her  course  should  change;  too  just 

To  his  own  native  greatness  to  desire 

That  wretched  boon,  d iys  lengthened  by  mistrust. 

From  what  poem  is  this  taken  ? Give  an  outline  of 
the  subject.  Explain  the  phrases  italicised.  How  does 
it  differ  in  style,  treatment,  and  imaginative  qualities  from 
the  authoFs  characteristic  themes  ? 

4.  Sketch  the  rise  of  modern  Ballad  poetry,  noticing 
briefly  in  this  connection  the  work  of  Tickell,  Chatterton, 
M.  G.  Lewis,  Southey,  Scott,  Coleridge.  Show  in  what 
respects  Wordsworth’s  PeUr  Bell  and  Brougham  Cadle 
approximate  in  style  and  treatment  to  the  ancient  ballad, 
and  in  what  respects  they  differ  from  it. 

III. 

6.  (a)  The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 
To  her;  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 
In  many  a secret  place 
Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round, 

And  beauty  born  of  murmuring  sound 
Shall  pass  into  her  face. 

(b)  Some  think  Creation  ’s  meant  to  show  him  forth: 

I say  it’s  meant  to  hide  him  all  it  can, 

And  that’s  what  all  the  blessed  evil’ s for. 

Under  a vertical  sun,  the  exposed  brain 
And  lidless  eye  and  diseraprisoned  heart 
Less  certainly  would  wither  up  at  once 
Than  mind,  confronted  with  the  truth  of  him. 

But  time  and  earth  case-harden  us  to  live 
The  feeblest  sense  is  trusted  most ; the  child 
Feels  God  a moment,  ichors  o’  er  the  place 
Plays  on  and  grows  to  be  a man  like  us. 


(c)  Full  oft  the  quiet  and  exalted  thoughts 
Of  lonliness  gave  way  to  empty  noise 
And  superficial  pastimes;  now  and  then 
Forced  labour,  and  more  frequently hopes  ; 
And,  worst  of  all,  a treasonable  growth 
Of  indecisive  judgments,  that  impaired 
And  shooli  the  mind' s simplicity. 

{d)  He  wandered  on 

Till  vast  xlornos  seen  from  Petra’s  steep 
Hung  o’er  the  low  horizon  like  a cloud; 

Through  Balk,  and  where  the  desolated  tombs 
Of  Parithian  kings  scatter  to  every  wind 
Their  wasting  dust,  wildly  he  wandered  on, 

Da}^  after  day,  a weary  waste  of  hours, 

Bearing  within  his  life  the  brooding  care 
That  ever  fed  on  its  decaying  flame. 

{e)  Whose  powers  shed  round  him  in  the  common  strife. 
Or  mild  concerns  of  ordinary  life, 

A constant  influence,  a peculiar  grace; 

But  who,  if  he  be  called  upon  to  face 

Some  awful  moment  to  which  Heaven  has  joined 

Great  issues,  good  or  bad  for  human  kind. 

Is  happy  as  a Lover;  and  attired 

With  sudden  brightness,  like  a Man  inspired; 

And,  through  the  heat  of  conflict,  keeps  the  laic 
In  calmness  mad^,  and  sees  what  he  foresaw  ; 

Or  if  an  unexpected  call  succeed, 

Come  when  it  will,  is  equal  to  the  need: 

— He  who,  though  thus  endued  as  with  a sense 
And  faculty  for  storm  and  turbulence. 

Is  yet  a Soul  whose  master-bias  leans 
To  homefelt  pleasures  and  to  gentle  scenes; 

Sweet  images!  which,  wheresoe’er  he  be, 

Are  at  his  heart;  and  such  fidelity 
It  is  his  darling  passion  to  approve; 

More  brave  for  this,  that  he  hath  much  to  love: — 

(/)  He  would  return  that  way,  as  well  she  knew, 

To  Corinth  from  the  shore;  for  freshly  blew 
The  eastern  soft  wind,  and  his  galley  now 
Grated  the  quay-stones  with  her  brazen  prow 
In  port  Cenchreas,  from  Egina  isle 
Fresh  anchor’d;  whither  he  had  been  a while 
To  sacrifice  to  Jove,  whose  temple  there 
Waits  with  high  marble  doors  for  blood  and  incense 
rare, 

Jove  heard  his  vows,  and  better’d  his  desire; 

For  by  some  freakful  chance  he  made  retire 


Prom  his  companions,  and  set  forth  to  walk. 

Perhaps  grown  wearied  of  their  Corinth  talk: 

Over  the  solitary  hills  he  fared, 

Thoughtless  at  first,  but  ere  eve’s  star  appeared 
His  phantasy  was  lost,  where  reason  fades, 

In  the  calm’d  twilight  of  Platonic  shades. 

(g)  If  for  Greece,  Egypt,  India,  Africa, 

Aught  good  were  destined,  thou  would’ st  step  between. 
England!  all  nations  in  this  charge  agree: 

But  worse,  more  ignorant  in  love  and  hate, 

Far — far  more  abject,  is  thine  Enemy: 

Therefore  the  wise  pray  for  thee,  though  the  freight 
Of  thy  offences  be  a heavy  weight: 

Oh  grief  that  Earth’s  best  hopes  rest  all  with  Thee! 

Name  the  poems  from  which  these  extracts  are  taken, 
explaining  the  meaning  of  each  in  relation  to  the  context 
and  making  notes  on  the  phrases  italicised. 

Compare  extracts  (c)  and  (d)  as  types  of  blank  verse. 

Compare  extracts  (e)  and  (/)  in  respect  of  their  versifi- 
cation, noticing  technical  points  and  characterizing  gener- 
ally the  different  handling  of  the  measure  in  each. 

In  extract  (g)  state  precisely  the  poet’s  attitude  towards 
England  and  explain  how  it  was  occasioned  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time. 
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PINAL  HONOURS. 

English. 


THIRD  PAPER. 


Section  A. 


I. 

1.  (a)  Discuss  (1)  Carlyle’s  relation  to  Richter  as  shown 
in  the  style  and  methods  of  Sartor  Resartus ; (2)  the  use 
he  makes  of  German  philosophy,  and  his  estimate  of  it. 

(6)  Explain  the  meaning,  the  point  of  view  or  the  his- 
torical reference  in  the  following  sentences  : — 

(а)  Thus  in  spite  of  all  motive-grinders  and  mechanical 

Profit-and-Loss  Philosophers was  the  Infinite  nature  of 

Duty  still  dimly  present  to  me. 

(б)  You  discover  with  amazement  enough,  like  the  Lo- 
thario in  Wilhelm  Meister,  that  your  “ America  is  here  or  no- 
where."' 

(c)  Konig  Ottokar,  amid  yonder  hillocks,  dies  under  Rod- 
olf  s truncheon;  here  Kaiser  Franz  falls  a-swoon  under  Na- 
poleon’s. 

{d)  From  amid  the  thick-crowded,  inextricably  intertwisted 
hieroglyphic  writing  your  academies  of  science  pick  out,  by 
dexterous  combination,  some  letters  in  the  vulgar  character, 
and  therefrom  put  together  this  and  the  other  economic  Re- 
cipe, of  high  avail  in  Practice.  That  Nature  is  more  than 
some  boundless  Volume  of  such  Recipes,  or  huge,  well-nigh 
inexhaustible  Domestic  Cookery  Book,  of  which  the  whole 
secret  will  in  this  manner  one  day  evolve  itself,  the  fewest 
dream. 

2.  (a)  Give  and  discuss  Emerson’s  analysis  of  Bona- 
parte’s powers  in  Literary  Ethics.  How  does  he  apply  the 
lesson  to  the  work  of  the  scholar  ? 


(6)  Explain  the  manner  in  which  Emerson  means  the 
following  sentences  (from  Literary  Ethics)  to  be  under- 
stood and  applied  : — 

Be  lord  of  a day,  through  wisdom  and  justice,  and  you  can 
put  up  your  history  books. 

The  hero  is  great  by  means  of  the  predominance  of  the 
universal  nature;  he  has  only  to  open  his  mouth,  and  it 
speaks;  he  has  only  to  be  forced  to  act,  and  it  acts. 

II. 

3.  Show  how  Clough^s  Qua  Cursum  Ventus,  Ah!  yet 
consider  It  again  and  his  religious  poems  generally  ex- 
press his  position  amongst  the  intellectual  movements  and 
conflicts  of  the  time.  Give  an  estimate  of  Amours  de 
Voyage. 

4.  Give  an  estimate  of  Thyrsis.  Show  its  relations  in 
respect  both  of  style  and  thought  to  the  elegiac  strain  of 
Bion  and  Moschus.  Compare  it  with  iheLycidas. 

III. 

5.  Explain  and  illustrate  by  distinct  reference  to  his 
poems  the  following  criticisms  on  Byron  : — 

— zu  mel  EmpirieJ’ 

“The  moment  he  reflects  he  is  a child/' 

6.  {a)  Pym,  —And  I must  speak,  friends,  now ! 

Strafford  is  ours.  The  King  detects  the  change. 
Casts  Strafford  off  for  ever,  and  resumes 
His  ancient  path  ; ho  Parliament  for  us. 

No  Strafford  for  the  King! 

Come,  all  of  you, 

To  bid  the  King  farewell,  predict  success 
To  his  Scots'  expedition,  and  receive 
Strafford,  our  comrade  now.  The  next  will  he 
Indeed  a Parliament. 

Forgive  me,  Pym! 

Act  II,  Sc.  L 


Vane. 


Keep  tryst!  the  old  appointment  made  anew: 
Forget  not  we  shall  meet  again! 

So  be  it! 

And  if  an  army  follows  me? 


ril  not  say 

You  have  misreckoned,  Strafford:  time  shows 

Perish 

Body  and  spirit!  Fool  to  feign  a doubt. 

Pretend  the  scrupulous  and  nice  reserve 
Of  one  whose  prowess  shall  achieve  the  feat! 

What  share  have  I in  it?  Do  I affect 
To  see  no  dismal  sign  above  your  head 
When  God  suspends  His  ruinous  thunder  there? 
Strafford  is  doomed.  Touch  him  no  one  of  you! 

Explain  precisely  the  circumstances  which  account 
for  Pym’s  attitude  to  Strafford  in  each  of  these  passages. 
Explain  particularly  the  phrases  italicised. 

(c)  Write  a note  on  Browning^s  conception  of  the  char- 
acter of  Charles,  quoting  or  referring  to  the  parts  of  the 
drama  which  best  exhibit  it. 


{h)  Pym. 
Strafford. 

Pym. 
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FINAL  HONOURS. 

English. 


Section  B, 


I. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  French  influences  which 
affect  the  spirit  of  Chaucer^s  poetry,  particularly  in  his 
early  period.  Notice  G.  de  Lorris,  Jean  de  Meung,  and 
G.  de  Machault  in  this  connection.  Give  a short  account 
of  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose.  Illustrate  the  influence  of  this 
French  literature  on  Chaucer  from  the  following  poems  : — 
The  Compleynt  unto  Pitee ; The  Books  of  the  Duchesse  ; 
The  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

2.  (a)  Give  a history  of  octosyllabic  verse  in  English 
poetry  previous  to  Chaucer,  (h)  Compare  Chaucer’s  octo- 
syllabic verse 

(1)  with  that  of  the  older  English  poets, 

(2)  with  that  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose, 

(3)  with  that  of  Byron  or  Scott. 

(c)  Give  a summary  of  Ten  Brink’s  analysis  of  Chau- 
cer’s octosyllabic  verse.  Estimate  its  value  as  an  account 
of  the  subject. 

3.  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  Flood 
Of  British  freedom,  which,  to  the  open  sea 
Of  the  world’s  praise,  from  dark  antiquity 

Hath  flowed,  “with  pomp  of  waters,  unwithstood, “ 
Roused  though  it  be  too  often  to  a mood 
Which  spurns  the  check  of  salutary  bands, 

That  this  most  famous  Stream  in  bogs  and  sands, 

Should  perish;  and  to  evil  and  to  good 
Be  lost  for  ever.  In  our  halls  is  hung 


Armoury  of  the  invincible  Knights  of  old: 

We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakespeare  spake;  the  faith  and  morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held. — In  every  thing  we  are  sprung 
Of  Earth’s  first  blood,  have  titles  manifold. 

(а)  Write  a literary  as  well  as  a technical  criticism  of 
the  above  sonnet.  Illustrate  the  appropriate  condensation 
and  presentation  of  ideas  in  the  sonnet  form,  the  qualities 
of  expression  predominating,  &c. 

(б)  What  was  Wordsworth’s  political  attitude  at  the  date 
of  this  sonnet? 

4.  (a)  Give  an  outline  of  the  Hous  of  Fame.  Indicate 
the  principal  sources  from  which  Chaucer  took  the  mate- 
rials and  the  machinery  of  this  poem. 

(6)  And  by  him  stood,  withouten  lees. 

Fill  wonder  hye  on  a pilere 
Of  yren,  he,  the  gret  Omere; 

And  with  him  Dares  and  Tytus 
Before,  and  eek  he,  Lollius, 

And  Guido  eek  de  Columpnis. 

And  English  Gaufride  eek,  y-wis. 

And  ech  of  these,  as  have  I loye, 

W as  besy  for  to  here  up  Troye. 

So  hevy  ther-of  was  the  fame. 

That  for  to  here  hit  was  no  game. 

But  yit  I gan  ful  wel  espye, 

Betwix  hem  was  a litel  envye. 

Don  seyde  that  Omere  made  lyes, 

Feyninge  in  his  poetryes. 

And  was  to  Grekes  favorable; 

Therefor  held  he  hit  but  fable. 

Turn  into  modern  prose.  Write  notes  on  the  authors 
referred  to  and  mention  their  works.  Who  was  he  who 
^ sayde  that  Omere  made  lyes  ’ ? Explain  the  motive 
here. 

5.  ‘ Humblest  of  herte,  hyest  of  reverence, 

Benigne  fiour,  coroune  of  vertues  alle, 

Showeth  unto  your  rial  excellence 
Tour  serraunt,  if  I durste  me  so  calle, 

His  mortal  harm,  in  which  he  is  [y]-falle, 

And  noght  ai  only  for  his  evel  fare. 

But  for  your  renoun,  as  he  shal  declare. 


‘ Hit  stondeth  thus;  your  contrair,  Crueltee, 
Allyed  is  ageyust  your  regalye 
Under  colour  of  womanly  Beantee, 

For  men  [ne)  shuld  not  knowe  hir  tyrannye, 
With  Bountee,  Gentilesse,  and  Curtesye, 
And  hath  depryved  you  now  of  your  place 
That  hight  “ Beautee,  apertenant  to  Or  ace/' 

‘ For  kyndly,  by  your  heritage  right. 

Ye  been  annexed  ever  unto  Bouutee  ; 

And  verrayiy  ye  oughte  do  your  might 
To  helpe  Trouthe  in  his  adversitee. 

Ye  been  also  the  corounes  of  Beautee; 

And  certes,  if  ye  wan  ten  in  thees  tweyne, 
The  icorld  is  lore  ; ther  nis  no  more  to  seyne. 


(a)  Describe  the  species  of  poem  to  which  the  compleynt 
unto  Pitee  belongs.  Who  was  Chaucer’s  master  in  this 
genre  f 

(b)  Explain  the  allegory  in  these  stanzas  and  make 
notes  on  the  meaning  and  force  of  the  phrases  italicised. 

6.  Shew  the  steps  by  which  the  Shakespearean  sonnet 
was  developed  from  the  Petrarchan  form.  State  Dante’s 
view  of  the  structure  of  the  stanza  and  apply  it  to  these 
two  forms. 

7.  Write  a criticism,  literary  as  well  as  technical,  of  the 
two  following  sonnets  : — 

((X)  A yellow  sunset,  soft  and  dreamy  of  dye. 

Met  sharply  by  black  fluctuant  lines  of  grass; 

A river,  glimmering  like  illumined  glass, 

And  narrowing  till  it  ends  in  distant  sky; 

Pale  scattered  pools  of  luminous  rain,  that  lie 
In  shadowy  amplitudes  of  green  morass; 

A crescent  that  the  old  moon,  as  moments  pass, 

Has  turned  to  a silver  acorn  hung  on  high! 

Kow  through  this  melancholy  and  silent  land 
Sleep  walks,  diaphanous-vestured,  vaguely  fair. 
Within  her  vaprous  robe  and  one  dim  hand 
Much  asphodel  and  lotus  doth  she  bear, 

Going  lovely  and  low-lidded,  with  a band 
Of  dull-red  poppies  amid  her  dull-gold  hair! 


I met  a traveller  frem  an  antique  land 

Who  said:  “Two  vast  and  trunkless  legs  of  stone 
Stand  in  the  desert.  Near  them  on  the  sand, 

Half  sunk,  a shattered  village  lies,  whose  frown 
And  wrinkled  lip  and  sneer  of  cold  command 
Tell  that  its  sculptor  well  those  passions  read 
Which  yet  survive,  stamped  on  these  lifeless  things. 
The  hand  that  mocked  them  and  the  heart  that  fed 
And  on  the  pedestal  these  words  appear: 

‘ My  name  is  Ozymandias,  king  of  kings; 

Look  on  my  works,  ye  mighty,  and  despair.’ 

Nothing  beside  remains.  Round  the  decay 
Of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare, 

The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away.” 


1- 
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HONOURS. 

English. 

Anglo-Saxon. 


I. 

!•  Hit  gelamp  od  sumne  S8el  ^/tset  hi  sseton  setgaedere  Oswold 
and  Aldan  on  ^/iam  halgan  easterdaegei  ^Aa  bser  man  f^am  cyn- 
inge  cynelice  /(^enunga  on  anum  sylfrenan  disce;  and  sona  ?4a 
inn  eode  an  thdds  cyninges  ^^egna  thQ  his  aelmyssan  bewiste,  and 
saede  ^^aet  fela  thearfan  saetan  geond  th2i  straet  gehwanon  cumene 
to  ^^aes  cyninges  aelmyssan.  TAa  sende  se  cyning  sona  ^Aam  ^^ear- 
fum  ^Aone  sylfrenan  disc  mid  sande  mid  ealle,  and  het  toceorfan 
^^one  disc,  and  syllan  ^4am  ^Aearfum  heora  aelcum  his  dael,  and 
man  dyde  t?i2i  swa.  2/ia  genam  Aidanus  se  se^^ela  bisceop  ^4aes 
cyninges  swyfAran  hand  mid  swi^^licre  blysse,  and  clypode  mid 
geleafan,  ^^us  cwe^^ende  him  to:  ‘ Ne  forrotige  on  brosnunge 
theoh  gebletsode  swy^^re  hand.’  And  him  eac  swa  geeode,  swa 
swa  Aidanus  him  baed,  ^^aet  his  swi^^re  hand  is  gesundfuU  oth 
th\^. 

(a)  Translate. 

(b)  Parse  sceton,  celmyssan,  thearfan,  syllan,  forrotige, 
giving  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs. 

2.  Give  the  Anglo-Saxon  for — forty/’  ^‘eighty/’  ^^a 
hundred  and  twelve/’  ^^a  hundred  and  twenty,”  ^^two 
hundred  and  seventy  ships.” 

3.  (a)  Decline  feoh,  burg ; (b)  give  the  principal  parts 
(including  3rd  sing.  pres.  ind.  and  past  plural)  of  loetan, 
ceosan,  lettan. 

4.  Translate  the  following  sentences  into  Anglo-Saxon  : 

(a)  After  the  fall  of  the  holy  Oswald,  the  heathen  king  of 

Mercia  commanded  his  thanes  to  ravage  Northumbria. 

(b)  Go  to  Canterbury,  my  son,  and  bring  me  the  best  seamen 

that  I may  make  a hundred  ships,  half  of  which  I will  give 

to  my  brother’s  son. 


(c)  The  other  vikings  came  out  of  their  ships  the  next  morn- 
ing, but  there  was  so  few  of  them  that  they  went  and  fell  at 
the  king’s  feet  and  begged  for  peace. 

(d)  Do  you  wish  to  know  how  the  abbess  came  to  know 
Csedman?  Bede  informs  us  that  it  was  through  the  town- 
reeve  who  took  the  unlearned  herd  to  the  monastery. 

(e)  He  lived  till  the  times  when  piety  and  the  love  of  the 
living  God  had  quite  decayed  throughout  the  whole  English 
nation. 

5.  Heo  wses  on  ofste,  wolde  ut  thanou 

feore  beorgan,  t/ia,  heo  on/unden  wsees 

hra^Ae  heo  ^^Aelinga  «nne  hsefde 

fseste  be/angen,  tha  heo  to/enne  gang; 

se  wsees  Hvothgy^ve.  Asele^^a  leofost 

on  ge^i^Aes  had  be  ^seem  tweonum, 

nee  randwiga,  ^Aone  the  heo  on  rseste  abreat, 

blsedfsestne  6eorn. 

Translate  and  scan. 


II. 

6.  Represent  phonetically  and  account  for  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  following  words  : Edinburgh,  limbs,  won. 

7.  Give  a four  column  analysis  (i.e.  original  or  oldest 
form,  transitional  form,  modern  form,  with  comment  and 
explanation,)  of  the  following  words  : — mounts  milly  spoken. 

8.  Explain  fully  the  origin  and  function  of  the  e in 
bone,  Kent,  hare. 
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PASS. 

Junior  Latin. 


Translate : 

(a)  Crescentem  sequitur  cura  pecuniam 

Maiorumque  fames.  lure  perhorrui 
Late  conspicuum  tollere  verticem, 

Maecenas,  equitum  decus. 

Quanto  quisque  sibi  plura  negaverit, 

Ab  dis  plura  feret:  nil  cupientium 
Nudus  castra  peto  et  transfuga  divitum 
Partes  linquere  gestio, 

Contemptae  dominus  splendidior  rei, 

Quam  si,  quidquid  arat  inpiger  Apulus, 

Occultare  meis  dicerer  horreis, 

Magnas  inter  opes  inops. 

Horace,  Odes,  B.  III. 

{h)  Fortes  creantur  fortibus  et  bonis; 

Est  in  iuvencis,  est  in  equis  patrum 
Virtus,  neque  inbellem  feroces 
Progenerant  aquilae  columbam: 

Doctrina  sed  vim  promovet  insitam, 

Rectique  cultus  pectora  roborant: 

Utcumque  defecere  mores, 

Dedecorant  bene  nata  culpae. 

Ib.,  B.  IV. 

1.  Parse  (a)  diffidit,  crescentem,  negaverit,  (b)  insitam, 
nata, 

2.  State  the  syntax  of  (a)  muneribus,  negaverit,  dicerer  ; 
(6)  fortibus, 

3.  Scan  the  first  stanza  of  (a). 

Translate : 

Quod  si  non  hie  tantus  fructus  ostenderetur  et  si  ex  his  studiis 
delectatio  sola  peteretur,tamen,  ut  opinor,  hanc  animi  remissionem 
humanissimam  ac  liberalissimam  iudicaretis.  Nam  ceterae  neque 
temporum  sunt  neque  aetatum  omnium  neque  locorum:  at  haec 


studia  adulescentiam  alunt,  senectutem  oblectant,  secundas  res 
ornant,  adversis  perfugium  ac  solacium  praebent,  delectant  domi, 
non  impediunt  foris,  pernoctant  nobiscum,  peregrinantur,  rusti- 
cantur. 

Cicero,  pro  Archia. 

1.  State  briefly  CiceiVs  argument  for  Archias. 
Translate : 

Felix,  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas, 

Atque  metus  omnes  et  inexorabile  fatum 
Subjecit  pedibus,  strepitumque  Acherontis  avari! 
Fortunatus  et  ille,  Deos  qui  novit  agrestes, 

Panaque,  Silvanumque  senera,  Nympbasque  sorores! 

Ilium  non  populi  fasces,  non  purpura  regum 
Flexit,  et  infidos  agitans  discordia  fratres; 

Aut  conjurato  descendens  Dacus  ab  Istro; 

Non  res  Romanae,  perituraque  regna;  neque  ille 
Aut  doluit  miserans  inopem,  aut  invidit  habenti. 

Virgil,  Georgies  II. 

1.  Scan  the  first  three  lines  of  this  extract. 

2.  Felix  qui  potuit avari.  To  what  philosophy 

does  the  poet  allude  ? 

Sight  translation  : 

Eloquentiam  studiaque  liberalia  ab  aetate  prima  et  cupide  et 
laboriosissinie  exercuit.  Mutinensi  bello  in  tanta  mole  rerum  et 
legisse  et  scripsisse  et  declamasse  cotidie  traditur.  Nam  deinceps 
neque  in  senatu  neque  apud  populum  neque  apud  milites  locutus 
est  umquam,  nisi  meditata  et  composita  oratione,  quaravis  non 
deficeretur  ad  subita  extemporali  facultate.  Ac  ne  periculum 
memoriae  adiret  aut  in  ediscendo  tern  pus  absumeret,  instituit 
recitare  omnia.  Sermones  quoque  cum  singulis  atque  etiam  cum 
Livia  sua  graviores  nonnisi  scriptos  et  e libello  habebat,  ne  plus 
minusve  loqueretur  ex  tempore. 

Suetonius,  Augustus. 

Translate  into  Latin  : 

After  a delay  of  a few  days  with  the  brave  Caesius,  we  resolved 
to  set  sail  at  daylight  for  the  opposite  coast.  We  were  afraid 
that  night  would  come  on  before  we  reached  the  harbour  we 
aimed  at.  And  as  we  feared,  so  it  actually  turned  out.  In  the 
middle  of  our  course,  so  violent  a tempest  broke  out  that  we  were 
almost  driven  on  the  rocks.  On  casting  anchor,  the  captain 
ordered  the  sailors  to  light  a fire  to  warm  their  chilled  limbs, 
which  they  gladly  did.  By  reason  of  our  anxiety  not  a soul  slept 
that  dreadful  night.  But  when  day  broke  what  was  our  joy  and 
surprise  to  see  outspread  before  our  eyes  the  fair  city  of  Syracuse. 
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PASS 

Senior  Latin 


Translate  into  English  : 

1.  Mos  erat  Hesperio  in  Latio,  quern  protinus  urbes 
Albanae  coluere  sacrum,  nunc  maxuma  rerum 
Roma  colit,  cum  prima  movent  in  proelia  Martem, 

Sive  Getis  inferre  manu  lacrimabile  bellum 
Hyrcanisve  Arabisve  parant,  seu  tendere  ad  Indos 
Auroramque  sequi  Partbosque  reposcere  signa: 

Sunt  geminae  Belli  portae,  sic  nomine  dicunt, 

Religion e sacrae  et  saevi  formidine  Martis; 

Centum  aerei  claudunt  vectes  aeternaque  ferri 
Robora,  nec  custos  absistit  limine  lanus; 

Has,  ubi  certa  sedet  palribus  sententia  pugnae, 

Ipse  Quirinali  trabea  cinctuque  Gabino 
Insignis  reserat  stridentia  limina  Consul; 

Ipse  vocat  pugnas,  sequitur  turn  cetera  pubes, 

Aereaque  adsensu  conspirant  coruna  rauco. 

Virgil  Aeneid  vii  601-615. 

2.  Longe  mihi  alia  mens  est,  P.  C.,  cum  res  atque  pericula 
nostra  considero,  et  cum  sententias  nonnullorum  mecum  ipse  re- 
pute. Illi  mihi  disseruisse  videntur  de  poena  eorum,  qui  patriae, 
parentibus,  aris  atque  focis  suis  bellum  paravere;  res  autem  monet 
cavere  ab  illis  magis  quam,  quid  in  illos  statuamus,  consultare. 
Nam  cetera  maleticia  turn  persequare,  ubi  facta  sunt;  hoc  nisi  pro- 
videris  ne  accidat,  ubi  evenit,  frustra  iudicia  implores;  capta  urbe 
nihil  fit  reliqui  victis.  Sed,  per  deos  immortales,  vos  ego  appello, 
qui  semper  domes,  villas,  signa,  tabulas  vestras  pluris  quam  rem 
publicam  fecistis,  si  ista,  cuiuscunque  modi  sunt  quae  amplexa- 
mini,  retinere,  si  voluptatibus  vestris  otium  praebere  vultis,  ex- 
pergiscimini  aliquando  et  capessite  rem  publicam.  Non  agitur 
de  vectigalibus  neque  de  sociorum  iniuriis:  libertas  et  anima 
nostra  in  dubio  est. 

Sallust  Catiline  52 

Whose  speech  is  this  ? Briefly  explain  the  situation 
and  what  followed. 

3.  Ne  te  longis  ambagibus  ultra 

Quam  satis  est  merer,  ex  nitido  fit  rusticus  atque 
Sulcos  et  vineta  crepat  mera;  praeparat  ulmos, 
Immoritur  studiis  et  amore  senescit  habendi. 


Veram  ubi  oves  furto,  morbo  periere  capellae, 

Spem  mentita  seges,  bos  est  enectus  arando, 

Offensus  damnis  media  de  nocte  caballum 
Arripit  iratusque  Philippi  tendit  ad  aedes. 

Quern  simul  adspexit  scabrum  intonsumque  Philippus, 
'‘Durus/'  ait,  “Voltei,  nimis  attentusque  videris 
Esse  mihi/'  - “ Pol  me  miserum,  patrone,  vocares. 

Si  velles,''  inquit,  “verum  mihi  ponere  nomen! 

Quod  te  per  Genium  dextramque  deosque  Penates 
Obsecro  et  obtestor,  vitae  me  redde  priori/' 

Qui  semel  adspexit  quantum  dimissa  petitis 
Praestent,  mature  redeat  repetatque  relicta. 

Metiri  se  quemque  suo  modulo  ac  pede  verum  est. 

Horace  Epp.  i 7 82-98 

4.  Duplex  inde  fama  est.  Alii  proelio  victum  Latiuum  pacem 
cum  Aenea,  deinde  affinitatem  iunxisse  tradunt:  alii,  cum  in- 
structae  acies  constitissent,  priusquam  signa  canerent,  processisse 
Latinum  inter  primores,  ducemque  advenarum  evocasse  ad  collo- 
quium. Percunctatum,  deinde,  qui  mortal es  essent,  unde,  autquo 
casu  profecti  domo,  quidve  quaerentes  in  agrum  Laurentem 
exissent;  postquam  audierit,  multitudinem  Troianos  esse,  ducem 
Aenean,  filium  Anchisae  et  Veneris,  cremata  patria  et  domo  pro- 
fugos  sedem  condendaeque  urbi  locum  quaerere  et  nobilitatem 
admiratum  gentis  virique,  et  animum  vel  bello  vel  paci  paratum, 
dextra  data  lidem  futurae  amicitiae  sanxisse.  Inde  foedus  ictum 
inter  duces,  inter  exercitus  salutationem  factam. 

Livy  i 1 

Translate  into  Latin  : 

5.  ‘This,'  said  a philosopher,  who  had  been  listening,  it  seemed, 
very  unwillingly,  ‘ is  the  present  condition  of  a wise  man.  The 
time  is  come  already  when  none  are  wretched  but  by  their  own 
fault.  Nothing  is  more  idle  than  to  enquire  after  happiness  which 
Nature  has  kindly  placed  within  our  reach.  The  way  to  be  happy 
is  to  live  according  to  Nature,  in  obedience  to  that  universal  and 
unalterable  law  with  which  every  heart  is  originally  impressed, 
which  is  not  written  on  it  by  precept  but  engraven  by  destiny, 
not  instilled  by  education  but  infused  at  our  nativity.' 

6.  Scan  the  following  lines,  remarking  anything  notable 
about  them  : 

Jamque  iter  emensi  turris  ac  tecta  Latinorum. 

Pallantis  proavi  de  nomine  Pallanteum. 

Nusquam  amittebat  oculosque  sub  astra  tenebat. 
Posthabita  cohisse  Samo;  hie  illius  arma. 
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FIRST  AND  FINAL  HONOURS 

Latin 


Translate 

1. 


A 


Mox  coepta  generosior  iuventa 
albos  ossibus  Italis  Philippos 
et  Pharsalica  bella  detonabis, 
quod  fulmen  ducis  inter  arma  divi, 
libertate  gravem  pia  Catonem 
et  gratum  popnlaritate  Magnum. 

Tu  Pelusiaci  seel  us  Canopi 
deflebis  pius  et  Pharo  cruenta 
Pompeio  dabis  altius  sepulcrum. 

Haec  primo  iuvenis  canes  sub  aevo, 
ante  annos  culicis  Maroniani. 

Cedet  Musa  rudis  ferocis  Enni 
et  docti  furor  arduus  Lucreti, 
et  qui  per  freta  duxit  Argonautas, 
et  qui  corpora  prima  transfigurat. 
quin  maius  loquar:  ipsa  te  Latinis 
Aeneis  venerabitur  canentem. 

Statius  Sih.  ii  7 64-  80 


In  what  metre  is  this  ? Scan  the  first  three  lines. 
Explain  the  allusions. 

2.  Sed  prius  accipe  causas  rogandi.  Proximo  cum  in  patria 
mea  fui,  venit  ad  me  salutandum  municipis  mei  filius  praetexta- 
tus.  Huic  ego  ‘studes?’  inquam.  Respondit  ‘ etiam.’  ‘Ubi?’ 
‘Mediolani.'  ‘ Cur  non  hie?  ’ Et  pater  eius  (erat  enim  una  atque 
etiam  ipse  adduxerat  puerum)  ‘ quia  nullos  hie  praeceptores  ha- 
bemus.’  ‘ Quare  nullos?  nam  vehementer  intererat  vestra,  qui 
patres  estis’,  et  opportune  complures  patres  audiebant,  ‘liberos 
vestros  hie  potissimum  discere.  Ubi  enim  aut  iucundius  mora- 
rentur  quam  in  patria  aut  pudicius  continerentur  quam  sub  oculis 
parentum  aut  minore  sumptu  quam  domi?  Quantulum  est  ergo 
collata  pecunia  conducere  praeceptores,  quodque  nunc  in  habita- 
tiones,  in  viatica,  in  ea  quae  peregre  emuntur  inpenditis  adicere 
mercedibus?  Atque  adeo  ego,  qui  nondum  liberos  habeo,  paratus 
sum  pro  re  publica  nostra,  quasi  pro  filia  vel  parente,  tertiam 
partem  eius  quod  conferre  vobis  placebit  dare.  Totum  etiam 
pollicerer,  nisi  timerem  ne  hoc  munus  meum  quandoque  ambitu 
corrumperetur,  ut  accidere  multis  in  locis  video,  in  quibus  prae- 
ceptores publice  conducuntur.  Huic  vitio  occurri  uno  remedio 


potest,  si  parentibus  solis  ius  conducendi  relinquatur  isdemque 
religio  recte  iudicaudi  necessitate  collationis  addatur.  Nam  qui 
fortasse  de  alleno  neglegentes,  certe  de  suo  diligeutes  erunt  da- 
buntque  operam  ne  a me  pecuniam  non  nisi  dignus  accipiat,  si 
accepturus  et  ab  ipsis  erit. 

Pliny  Epp.  4 13  3-8. 

3.  Quae  sit  hiems  Veliae,  quod  caelum,  Vala,  Salerni, 
quorum  hominum  regio  et  qualis  via(nam  mihi  Baias 
Musa  supervacuas  Antonius,  et  tamen  illis 

me  facit  invisum,  gelida  cum  perluor  unda 
per  medium  frigus.  sane  murteta  relinqui, 
dictaque  cessantem  nervis  elidere  inorbum 
sulfura  contemni,  vicus  gemit,  invidus  aegris,  . 
qui  caput  et  stomachum  supponere  fontibus  audent 
Clusinis,  Gabiosque  petunt  et  frigida  rura. 
mutandus  locus  est  et  deversoria  riota 
praeteragendus  equus.  ‘quo  tendia?  non  mihi  Cumas 
est  iter  aut  Baias'  laeva  stomachosus  habena 
dicet  eques;  sed  equis  frenatost  auris  in  ore); 
maior  utrum  populum  frumenti  copia  pascat, 
collectosne  bibant  imbres  puteosne  perennes 

iugis  aquae  nam  vina  nihil  moror  illius  orae 

tractus  uter  plures  lepores,  uter  educet  apros; 
utra  magis  pisces  et  echinos  aequora  celent, 
pinguis  ut  inde  domum  possim  Phaeaxque  reverti, 
scribere  te  nobis,  tibi  nos  accredere  par  est. 

Horace  Epp.  i xv  1 — 16  22 — 25 

4.  Postquam,  Bruto  et  Cassio  caesis,  nulla  iam  publica  arma, 
Pompeius  apud  Siciliam  oppressus,  exutoqiie  Lepido,  interfecto 
Antonio,  ne  lulianis  quidem  partibus  nisi  Caesar  dux  reliquus: 
posito  triumviri  nomine,  consulem  se  ferens,  et  ad  tuendam 
plebem  tribunicio  iure  contentum,  ubi  militem  donis,  populum 
annona,  cunctos  dulcedine  otii  pellexit,  insurgere  paulatim, 
munia  senatus  magistratuum  legum  in  se  trahere,  nullo  adver- 
sante;  cum  ferocissimi  per  acies  aut  proscriptione  cecidissent, 
ceteri  nobilium,  quanto  quis  servitio  promptior,  opibus  et  hoo- 
oribus  extollerentur,  ac  novis  ex  rebus  aucti  tuta  et  praesentia 
quam  vetera  et  periculosa  mallent.  Neque  provinciae  ilium 
rerum  statum  abnuebant,  suspecto  senatus  populique  imperio 
ob  certamina  potentium  et  avaritiam  magistratuum, invalido  legum 
auxilio,  quae  vi,  ambitu,  postremo  pecunia  turbabantur. 

Tacitus  Annals  i 2 

Write  brief  notes  to  explain  the  historical  allusions. 

6.  Compare  the  methods  of  handling  the  Latin  hex- 
ameter employed  by  Catullus,  Lucretius,  Virgil  and 
Lucan,  illustrating  by  examples. 
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Translate 

1.  Armorum  legumque  parens,  quae  fundit  in  omnes 
imperium  primique  dedit  cunabula  iuris, 

haec  est  exiguis  quae  finibus  orta  tetendit 
in  geminos  axes  parvaque  a sede  profecta 
dispersit  cum  sole  manus.  Haec  obvia  fatis 
innumeras  uno  gereret  cum  tempore  pugnas, 
numquam  succubuit  damnis  et  territa  nullo 
vulnere  post  Gannas  maior  Trebiamque  fremebat 
et  cum  iam  premerent  flammae  murumque  feriret 
hostis,  in  extremes  aciem  mittebat  Hiberos. 

Haec  est  in  gremium  victos  quae  sola  recepit 
humanumque  genus  communi  nomine  fovit 
matris  non  dominae  ritu,  civesque  vocavil 
quos  domuit  nexuque  pio  longinqua  revinxit. 

Hujus  pacificis  debemus  moribus  omnes 
quod  veluti  patriis  regionibus  utitur  hospes, 
quod  bibimus  passim  Rhodanum,  potamus  Orontem, 
quod  cuncti  gens  una  sumus.  Nec  terminus  umquam 
Romanae  dicionis  erit. 

Claudian  de  Consulatu  Stilichonis  in  186 

Explain  the  allusions. 

2.  Omnino,  si  quaeris,  ludi  apparatissimi,  sednon  tui  stomachi; 
coniecturam  enim  facio  de  meo.  Nam  primum  honoris  causa  in 
scaenam  redierant  ii,  quos  ego  honoris  causa  de  scaena  decesse 
arbitrabar.  Deliciae  vero  tuae,  noster  Aesopus,  eius  modi  fuit, 
ut  ei  desinere  per  omnes  homines  liceret.  Is  iurare  cum  coepisset, 
vox  eum  defecit  in  illo  loco:  Si  sciens  fallo.  Quid  tibi  ego  alia 
narrem?  nosti  enim  reliquos  ludos:  qui  ne  id  quidem  leporis  ha- 
buerunt,  quod  solent  mediocres  ludi:  apparatus  enim  spectatio 
tollebat  omnem  hilaritatem,  quo  quidem  apparatu  non  dubito 
quin  animo  aequissimo  carueris.  Quid  enim  delectationis  habent 
sescenti  muli  in  Clytaemnestra  aut  in  Equo  Troiano  creterrarum 
tria  milia  aut  armatura  varia  peditatus  et  equitatus  in  aliqua 
pugna?  quae  popularem  admirationem  habuerunt,  delectationem 
tibi  nullam  attulissent. 

Cicero  Ad  Fam.  7 1 §§  2,  3 


3.  Egnatius,  quod  candidos  habet  deutes, 
renidet  usque  quaque:  si  ad  rei  ventura  est 
subsellium,  quum  orator  excitat  fletum, 
renidet  ille:  si  pii  ad  rogum  fili 

lugetur,  orba  quum  flet  unicum  mater, 
renidet  ille:  qyidquid  est,  ubicunque  est, 
quodcunque  agit,  renidet.  Hunc  habet  morbum, 
neque  elegantem,  ut  arbitror,  neque  urbanum. 

Quare  monendus  es  mihi,  bone  Egnati: 
si  urbanus  esses,  aut  Sabinus,  aut  Tiburs, 
aut  porous  Umber,  aut  obesus  Etruscus, 
aut  Lanuvinus  ater  atque  dentatus, 
aut  Transpadanus,  ut  meos  quoque  attingam, 
aut  quilibet,  qui  puriter  lavit  dentes, 
tamen  renidere  usquequaque  te  nollem: 
nam  risu  inepto  res  ineptior  nulla  est. 

Catullus  39 

In  what  metre  is  this  poem  ? Scan  the  first  three  lines. 

4.  Omnia  mala  exempla  ex  bonis  orta  sunt;  sed  ubi  imperium 
ad  ignaros  aut  minus  bonos  pervenit,  novum  illud  exemplum  ab 
dignis  et  idoneis  ad  indignos  et  non  idoneos  transfertur.  Lace- 
daemonii  devictis  Atheniensibus  triginta  viros  imposuere,  qui 
rem  publicam  eorum  tractarent.  Hi  primo  coepere  pessimum 
quemque  et  omnibus  invisum  indemnatum  necare;  ea  populus 
laetari  et  merito  dicere  fieri.  Post  ubi  paulatim  licentia  crevit, 
iuxta  bonos  et  malos  libidinose  interficere,  ceteros  metu  terrere. 
Ita  civitas  servitute  oppressa  stultae  laetitiae  graves  poenas 
dedit.  Nostra  memoria  victor  Sulla  cum  Damasippum  et  alios 
huiusmodi,  qui  malo  rei  publicae  creverant,  iugulare  iussit,  quis 
non  factum  eius  laudabat?  Homines  scelestos  et  factiosos,  qui 
seditionibus  rem  publicam  exagitaverant,  merito  necatos  aiebant. 
Sed  ea  res  magnae  initium  cladis  fuit. 

Sallust  Catiline  51 

5.  Briefly  indicate  the  strong  and  the  weak  points  in 
Cicero’s  character. 


IK 
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1.  Exite,  agite  exite,  ignavi,  male  habiti  et  male  conciliati, 
quorum  numquam  quicquam  quoiquam  venit  in  mentem  ut 
recte  faciant, 

quibus,  nisi  ad  hoc  exemplum  experior,  non  potest  ussura 
ussurpari. 

neque  homines  magis  asinos  umquam  vidi:  ita  plagis  costae 
callent; 

quos  quom  ferias,  tibi  plus  noceas.  eo  enim  ingenio  bi  sunt 
flagritribae, 

qui  baec  babent  consilia:  ubi  data  occassiost,rape  clepe  tene, 
barpaga  bibe  es  fuge. 

boc  eorum  opust,  ut  mavelis  lupos  aput  ovis  linquere 
quam  bos  domi  custodes. 

at  faciem  quom  aspicias  eorum,  bau  mali  videntur:  opera 
fallunt. 

nunc  adeo  banc  edictionem  nisi  animum  advortetis  omnes, 
nisi  somnum  socordiamque  ex  pectore  oculisque  amovetis, 
ita  ego  vostra  latera  loris  faciam  valide  varia  uti  sint, 

ut  ne  peristromata  quidem  aeque  picta  sint  Campanica 
neque  Alexandrina  beluata  concbuliata  tapetia. 

Plautus  Pseudolus  133-147. 


2.  Sed  omnes  patricios  plebeiosque  nobilissimarum  familiarum 
M.  Porcius  longe  anteibat.  in  boc  viro  tanta  vis  animi  ingeniique 
fuit,  ut  quocumque  loco  natus  esset,  fortunam  sibi  ipse  facturus 
fuisse  videretur.  nulla  ars  neque  privatae  neque  publicae  rei 
gerendae  ei  defuit:  urbauas  rusticasque  res  pariter  callebat.  ad 
summos  bonores  alios  scientia  iuris,  alios  eloquentia,  alios  gloria 
militaris  provexit:  huic  versatile  ingenium  sic  pariter  ad  omnia 
fuit,  ut  natum  ad  id  unum  diceres  quodcumque  ageret:  in  bello 
manu  fortissimus  multisque  insignibus  claims  pugnis,  idem  post- 
quam  ad  magnos  bonores  pervenit,  summus  imperator,  idem 
in  pace,  si  ius  consuleres,  peritissimus,  si  causa  oranda  esset, 
eloquentissimus,  nec  is  tantum  cuius  lingua  vivo  eo  viguerit, 
monumentum  eloquentiae  nullum  exstet:  vivit  immo  vigetque 
eloquentia  eius  sacrata  scriptis  omnis  generis,  asperi  procul 
dubio  animi  et  linguae  acerbae  et  immodice  liberae  fuit,  sed  in- 


victi  a cupiditatibus  animi,  rigidae  innocentiae,  contemptor 
gratiae  et  divitiarum.  in  parsimonia,  in  patientia  laboris  pericu- 
lique  ferrei  prope  corporis  animique,  quern  ne  senectus  quidem, 
quae  solvit  omnia,  fregerit. 

Livy  xxxix  40 

Of  whom  is  Livy  writing  ? 

3.  Quid,  Catilina,  tuis  natalibus  atque  Cethegi 
inveniet  quisquam  sublimius?  Arma  tamen  vos 
nocturna  et  flammas  domibus  templisque  parastis, 
ut  bracatorum  pueri  Senonumque  minores, 

ausi  quod  liceat  tunica  punire  molesta. 

Sed  vigilat  consul  vexillaque  yestra  coercet. 

Hie  novus  Arpinas,  ignobilis  et  modo  Romae 
municipalis  eques,  galeatum  ponit  ubique 
praesidium  attonitis  et  in  omni  gente  laborat. 
tantum  igitur  muros  intra  toga  contulit  illi 
nominis  et  tituli,  quantum  non  Leucade,  quantum 
Thessaliae  campis  Octavius  abstulit  udo 
caedibus  assiduis  gladio.  Sed  Roma  pareutem, 

Roma  patrem  patriae  Ciceronem  libera  dixit. 

Juvenal  viii  231-244 

4.  Namque  egomet,  qui  sero  ac  leviter  Graecas  litteras  attig- 
issem,  tamen  cum  pro  cousule  in  Ciliciam  ^proficiscens  venissem 
Athenas,  compluris  turn  ibi  dies  sum  propter  navigandi  difl3culta- 
tem  commoratus;  sed,  cum  cotidie  mecum  haberem  homines  doc- 
tissimos,  eos  fere  ipsos,  qui  abs  te  modo  sunt  nominati,  cum  hoc 
nescio  quo  modo  apud  eos  increbruisset,  me  in  causis  maioribus 
sicuti  te  solere  versari,  pro  se  quisque  quae  poterat  de  otScio  et 
de  ratione  oratoris  disputabat.  horum  alii,  sicuti  iste  ipse  Mnes- 
archus,  hos,  quos  nos  oratores  vocaremus,  nihil  esse  dicebat  nisi 
quosdam  operarios  lingua  celeri  et  exercitata;  oratorem  autem, 
nisi  qui  sapiens  esset,  esse  neminem,  atque  ipsam  eloquentiam, 
quod  ex  beue  dicendi  scientia  constaret,  unam  quandam  esse  vir- 
tutem  et  qui  unam  virtutem  haberet,  omnis  habere  easque  esse 
inter  se  aequalis  et  pans;  ita,  qui  esset  eloquens,  eum  virtutes 
omnis  habere  atque  esse  sapientem. 

Cicero  de  Oratore  i 18  82  83 

5.  Discuss  briefly  the  reasons  for  and  against  supposing 
Sallusfs  Catiline  to  have  been  a party  pamphlet. 
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(Note:  First  year  candidates  may  send  up  either  tut  not  both 
of  these  pieces). 

1.  Politic  as  he  was  brave,  and  generous  as  he  was  far-sighted, 
Hannibal  could  arouse  alike  the  love  and  the  fear,  the  calm  con- 
fidence and  the  passionate  enthusiasm  of  all  the  various  races 
who  served  under  his  standard.  The  best  general,  a high  author- 
ity has  said,  is  he  who  makes  the  fewest  mistakes;  but  what 
single  mistake  can  the  keenest  critic  point  out  which  marred  the 
progress  or  chequered  the  success  of  these  three  first  extraordi- 
nary years?  They  are  years,  moreover,  any  one  of  which  might 
have  made  or  marred  the  reputation  of  any  lesser  general.  Un- 
fortunately we  know  Hannibal  only  through  his  enemies.  They 
have  done  their  best  to  malign  his  character;  they  have  called 
him  cruel,  and,  happily,  almost  every  specific  charge  of  cruelty 
supplies  us  with  the  materials  for  its  own  refutation. 

R.  Bosworth  Smith 


2.  How  kind!  To  entertain  one  with  the  chit-chat  of  the  town, 
a man  comes  and  tells  one,  that  one’s  dearest  friend  is  dead!  I 
am  sure  he  would  have  lost  his  speech,  if  he  had  anything  pleas- 
urable to  tell.  If  ever  there  is  a metempsychosis,  his  soul  will 
pass  into  a vulture,  and  prey  upon  carcases  after  a battle,  and 
then  go  and  bode  at  the  windows  of  their  relations.  But  I will 
not  say  no  more  of  him;  I will  punish  him  sufficiently,  if  suf- 
ficiently there  be,  by  telling  him  you  are  perfectly  well;  you  are, 
are  you  not?  Send  me  a certificate  signed  by  Dr  Cocchi,  and  I 
will  choke  him  with  it;  another’s  health  must  be  venomous  to 
him. 

The  Hon.  Horace  Walpole  to  Sir  Horace  Mann.  Letter  XVI 
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Junior  Greek. 

Translate : 

£t  aoo  ^av&d(:  ooaa^  zd^  (pc/iod-caj  dhlipece, 

nozepov  zozs  Xeoxat  ehv  ^ (paivoci^z*  dv  ; (Paivotvz^  dv,  Ij  d" 
oc.  Kal  p7]u  napei'/j  f dv  ahzai<^  Xeoxozrjt;.  Nat.  AXX 
opo)^  ob3si>  zc  pdXkov  &v  shv  Xeoxai  no),  dXXd  napobar^^ 
Xeux6z7]zo(:  ooze  zc  Xeoxat  ooze  peXacvai  ecatv.  AXrjd^Tj.  AXX^ 
dzav  8rj,  w <fcXe^  zo  yr^pai;  aozacc,  zaozov  zobzo  y^pwpa 
inaydyri,  zoze  iyeioi^zo  oloi^nep  zo  napov,  Xeoxob  napooaia 
Xeoxat.  Uco^  ydp  ob  ; Tobzo  zocvov  eptozd)  vbv  dij,  ec  (p  dv 
zt  Tzapfj,  zotobzov  eazat  zo  lyov  o\ov  zo  napbv'  ^ edv  pev 
xazd  ztva  zponov  Tcapfp  eazat,  idv  ds  pij,  ob ; Obzco  pdXXov, 

Plato,  Lysis. 

1.  Parse  dXenpete,  napobarjt:,  knaydyrj. 

2.  What  argument  is  Socrates  illustrating  here  ? 
Translate : 

IloXXd  d"  dv  ztQ  eyot  Xsyetv  xat  kmdetxvbvat  aqpela  zoo 
zobzov  aoxotpavzeiv  kyxaXobvz^  dtpopprjv.  dXl! , olpat,  peyta- 
zov  pev  iaztv  &7id]yza)i>  zexpijptov  zoo  pr^depiav  la^eiv 
dtpopprji^  ec^  zabza  zoozoi^i  zo  iv  zjj  ptadcbaet  yeypdtpOat 
TcpoaotpeiXovza  zbv  flaaicDv  im  zrjv  zpdnet^av,  ob  dedwxoz^ 
dtpopprjv  zooztpi,  debzepou  ds  zo  rooroi;  ii^  z^ 
iyxaXobi^za  tpaiveadat,  zptzov  d\  ozt  ptadcbv  kzepot^  bazepov 
zabzd  zabza  zoo  taoo  dpyopioo,  ob  ipavrjaezat  npoapepta- 
dtoxcDQ  idiav  d<poppiji>. 

Demosthenes,  Pro  Phormione. 

1.  zoozovi zoozLui zobzov.  To  whom  do  these 

pronouns  refer? 

2.  State  the  nature  of  the  litigation. 


Translate : 

iaaaiv  bfxibii  noXkoi  xat  rbv  Jedu/uou  xat  zbv  ^ Apy^e^tddrjv 
xai  zbu  Xacpezcpov  zbv  imnoXtov  zouzovi^  o?  Xaxcovt^^ecv 
(paai^  xal  irrecdav  de  auXksycbcTc  xat  pez*  yevcovzac^ 

xaxdjv  xat  aia'j^pcbu  Qudku  i^^AstTrouat.  xai  zabza  zd  XapKpd 
xai  i^eavtxd  iaztv  abzoji^"  ‘‘zuTtzbpsvbi^  tpaai  ztve<;  bpdv  ; 
fjpetQ  3s  pyjS"  ^tpdat  zb  napdnav  papzuprjoopsv . ixdeduaOat 
doipdztov ; zooz^  ixsivoo^  npozspoo^  Tisnotrjxsvac  'fjpsT^ 
papzuprjaopsu.  zb  y^stka^  ippdcpdat ; zrjv  xscpakrjv  3s  y 
'^ps2^  Tj  szspbv  zt  xazsaysvat  (prjaopsvr 

Ib.,  Contra  Cononem. 

1.  Parse  auklsywat^  ^tpdac^  h3e3b(7dat^  xazsaysi^at, 

2.  What  is  meant  by  kaxtoviCetv  ? 

Translate  into  Greek  : 

1.  The  enemy  were  too  numerous  to  be  driven  out. 

2.  Some  he  killed,  others  he  banished. 

3.  Whenever  they  came  to  the  city,  we  welcomed  them 
with  joy. 

4.  If  they  see  you  retreating,  all  will  become  cowards. 

5.  If  you  had  not  come,  we  should  be  marching  to  our 
homes. 

Sight  translation  ; 

^ Enei  d’  iyyh<^  J](Jav^  IxsAeugsv  stask&sXv  Ssvotpcbvza 
lyovza  3'jo  o&c  ^oukotzo,  iTietdrj  iv3ov  ^aav^  kjand^ovzo  psv 
Ttptbzov  dkkijkoo^  xai  xazd  zbv  dpaxcov  vbpov  xspaza  oivou 
npouztvov'  Tiaprjv  3s  xai  M rj3oad3rj<;  Zip  leu&rj^  oaKSp 
iTTpsa^eusv  ahzip  ndvzoas.  STietza  3s  Sevoifiov  ^py}zo 
ksystv^  Enspifja^  npb^  ips^  w Xsbd^v]^  st^  Kak')^yj3dva 
TTpcbzov  MTj3oad3‘^v  zouzovi^  3sdpEv6<;  pou  aopnpo&uprj^rj- 
vat  3ta^rjvat  zb  azpdzsupa  ix  ZYjQ  ^ Aaia^^  xai  untayyoupsvb^ 
pot^  si  zahza  npd^atpt^  so  notijastv,  oj;  itp-fj  Mrj3oad3rj^ 
o&roc.”  zabza  sinwv  inijpszo  zbv  Mrj3oad3/jv  si  dXrjd^rj 
zabza  sHrj,  b 3'  iipyj. 


Xenophon,  Anab.,  B.  VII. 
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PASS. 

Senior  Greek. 

1.  Translete : 

i(f  Oiv  fivYjav^pe^  dzdp  nohjprjzc^  ^ Odoaaeo^, 
aozix  iKec  psya  z6$ou  ijSdazaae  xai  ids  Tidvzrj, 
oz^  di/Yjp  (pdjfpcyyo^  sntazdpsvoQ  xat  docdvj^ 
f>r^idico^  izduufffTS  i^eqj  nspi  xolXonc  y^opd^xj 
8,(pa<^  dfjupozspcodsi^  iu(TzpS(pk(:  svzepov  oio^, 

SbQ  dp  dzsp  (JTToudrj^  zdvuasp  psya  zo^ov  ^ Oduaaso^. 
ds^czsprj  8'  dpa  y^cpi  Xal^mu  rrscpijaazo  vsuprj(; 

^ 8"  bnb  xaXbv  dstas  ysXidbve  sixsXrj  abdiji^. 
pi^TjazTjpacv  S*  dp  dyo^  ysvszo  peya,  Tcdat  S'  dpa  ypo)^ 
izpdnszo’  Zeh^  8k  psydX^  sxzutis  aijpaza  (paivcov' 
yrjdTjdsv  r’  dp"  snscza  noXbzXa!;  8co^  "Oduaasu^, 
ozzi  f)d  ol  zspa^  ijxs  Kpbvoo  nda;  dyxoXoprjzso). 
slXszo  8"  wxhv  ocazbv,  b ol  napsxsczo  zpaniCrj 
yop'ubf;'  zoi  S dXXoc  xoiXrj<;  iuzoade  (papszprj(; 
xsiazo,  ZMV  zdy  spsXXou  " Ayacol  necprjasadac. 
zoi^  jS  ini  TiTjysc  s/xsi^  i^eupTjV  yXotpida^  zs 
ahzoQsv  ix  8t(ppoco  xaOijpsi^o^,  ijxs  8"  dcazbv 
di^za  ztzoGxbpsvoci^  tisXsxswu  8"  ohx  ^pfipozs  ndi^zcoi^ 
npcbzTji;  azsdecYj^,  8cd  S dpKspsQ  rjXOs  Oupa^s 

cb^  yaXxo^aprj^  b 8k  TrjXspayov  npoasscns' 

Odyssey  XXI,  404-433. 

2.  Parse  ^up^Xrjzrji>,  Ospsv,  sKscpvs^  npoas^rjaszo,  xsiazo. 

3.  Derive  uz68pa,  vvjpspzrj^^  kvdoxsco^,  bTrspipsdXoj^. 

4.  Translate  : 

ri^oc  8k  zpauparc^opii^cov  ^8rj  tcoXXojv  8cd  zb  dsl  ii>  zcp 
abzw  dvaazps(psadac,  ^uyxX'^aavzs:;  iycbprjaav  i<;  zb  iaya- 
zop  ipupa  ZYj^  vi^aou,  b ou  noXh  dTVScys,  xai  zoh^  kauzcbu 


(fukaxa^.  a>c  ividocrav^  ii^vab&a  rjdyj  noXXcp  ire  K).ioifi 
^ofj  zed^aparjxorei^  ol  (pcXoi  inexeevzo^  xal  zeiiv  Aa/edacpovioji^ 
oaot  pev  ^Ko^wpoui^ze^  lyxa.z0.ap^Avovzo^  dned^vyjaxoif^  ol 
3k  TToUoe  8ca(poy6i^ze^  ic  to  epupa  pezd  zcov  zaozrj  (puldxiov 
izd^avzo  rrapd  ndv  dpui^oupevoc  f^nep  Tjv  Inipayov.  xai 
ol  'A&Yji^oioc  kncanopeijot  Ttepcodoi^  pkv  auzwn  xal  xbxloyaiv 
y^copioo  ioyjji  ohx  npoai6vzE<^  di  ic  ii^ai^zta^  duaaa&at 

knecpwvzo^  xal  y^povov  pkv  7io))jv  xal  ztj^  i^pipa^  zb  nXela- 
zov  zakacnojpoupevoc  dpcpozepoc  utto  zs  zyj^  dciprji^ 

xal  -fjXiou  dvzety^ov^  Tiscpcopevo:  ol  pkv  i^eXAaaa&ac  ix  zoo 
pezewpoo^  ol  dk  p^  kvdobvat  paov  3^  ol  Aaxedacpdvcoi 
rjpuvavzo  iv  Z(p  npiv^  ohx  ooaqc,  Oipcbv  zrj^  xoxXcbasco^  ic 
zd  nXAyca. 

Thucydides  IV,  Chap,  85. 

5.  Where  were  Pylos,  Sphacteria,  Corcyra,  Cythera, 
Nisaea  ? Mention  very  briefly  the  events  that  occurred 
at  these  places. 

6.  Give,  with  examples,  the  constructions  of  npev  and 
k(p^  wze, 

7.  Make  into  Greek  : 

(а)  The  Syracusans  saw  that  the  place  commanded  the 
approach  to  Sicily  and  so  they  feared  that  the  Athenians 
might  one  day  use  it  as  a base  to  attack  them  with  a larger 
force. 

(б)  Cleon,  a popular  leader  of  the  day  and  one  with 
great  influence  over  the  multitude,  attacked  the  ambassa- 
dors violently  and  bade  them,  if  they  had  any  honest  in- 
tentions, speak  out  before  all  the  people. 

(c)  The  Lacedaemonians  seeing  a truce  could  not  be 
negotiated  on  reasonable  terms,  went  off*  without  accom- 
plishing their  object. 

{d)  Although  you  are  not  good  at  remembering,  still 
remember  this. 
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FIRST  YEAR  HONOURS. 

Greek. 


1.  Translate  : 

01.  ii^vavda  yap  drj  xai  xaxb^  (paivet  (ptAot;. 

KP,  ODX^  ec  dcdocTj!^  f a>c  iiyb)  aaoTw  loyov, 

Gxkipat  3k  TOUTO  npcoTOv^  ec  rev  dv  3oxec<: 

&pX^ci>  kUaOac  cpo^ocac  pdXXov  vj 
dzpeaTOv  eu3oi^T\  ec  rd  y aud’  e^ec  xpdrrj. 
iyo)  pev  odv  our  auvo^  cpecpcov  ecpou 
TUpai^vo^  ecvac  pdXXov  ^ zbpauva  dpdi^., 
o3r’  dXXo^  oazc(;  aweppove'ev  Imazazat. 
wv  pev  yap  ix  aou  7:d]^z"  di^eo  epo^ou  cpepco^ 
ec  abzoQ  dxojv  idpeov. 

neb^  8rjz"  ipoc  zupavve^  i^dccov  ey^eev 
dpyrj^  dXuTTou  xac  duvaazecaq,  eepo  ; 
obno)  zoaouzov  ijTiazrjpevo^  xopcb 
ojaz‘  dXXa  V xipdsc  xaXd. 

wi>  Tzdac  yatpo),^  vbv  pe  r^dz,  daitd^ezac.^ 
ol  aedev  XpfjCovzez  kxxaXouac  pe 
zb  yap  ahzolac  Ttav  ivzaud^  evt. 

TZ(bz  3r^z  iyo)  xe7v  dv  Xd^oep  dpecz  zdde  ; 
obx  dv  yevoezo  vdbz  xaxbz  xaXcvz  (ppovwv. 
dXXi  o5r’  epaazrjz  zr^ade  zr^z  yi'cbprjZ  epov 
ouz^  dv  pez  dXloD  dpwvzoz  dv  zXacr^v  izoze. 
xal  zwvd'  eXey-^ov  zohzo  pkv  floOwd"  ccdv 
nebdoo  zd  •j^pyjaOivz'  ec  aaepwz  y]yyecXd  aor 

Oed.  Rex.  582-604. 

2.  What  is  Dramatic  Irony  ? Give  examples  of  it. 


3.  Translate  : 

„ Ooze  noXecoi:  iXa^cazyj^^  (L  IcxeXiojzac^  zoh^  X6you<: 

nocTjaoficu  ouze  novoo fidXtaza  z(p  TroXsfxa)^  ic  xocvbu 
8e  ZYjV  boxouadv  fiot  ^eXztazrju  yvcb/jLrjv  slvac  d.no(pacv6fXEi^O(; 
z^  Zix^Xia  TrdtTYj,  xai  nsp'c  pkv  zoo  noXeTrecv  oj^  y^aXenov^ 
zi  dv  zt^  Ttdv  zb  ivbv  kxXiycov  iv  ddbac  paxprjyopoirj ; oudei^ 
yap  ooze  dpa&ta  dvayxd^tzai  auzb  8pdv^  ooze  (pb^(p^ 
OiTjzac  zc  nXiov  a^ijaeci^^  dnozpiTzezac.  ^upl^acvec  de  zoc^ 
pkv  zd  xspdr]  pet^o)  (paivea&ac  zd)v  de^vwv^  ol  dk  robe  Xivd- 
upoo^  i^iXoomp  biptazaa&ac  npb  zou  ahzixa  zi  iXaaaooa&ar 
auzd  dk  zabza  d p^  kp  xaepw  zu'j^oisp  kxdzepoc  Kpdaaopzet;^ 
al  7:o.patP£(7tc^  zwp  ^upaXXaycop  dxpeXcpot.  8 xai  i^p7p  ip 
zw  napopzc  T:Eed^op£poc(;  nX^eiazou  dp  dzcop  yspotzo'  zd  ydp 
idea  Exaazot  eu  fSouXsoopspo:  drj  &ea&ac  zb  rs  Tvpcbzop  inoXe- 
p'qaapEP  xai  pop  npb^  dXXrjXooc^  dc  dpzdoyccop  TTsepebped^a 
xazaXXayrjpai^  xai  ^p  dpa  pyj  Tipoy^coprjarj  caop  kxdazw  e'^opzc 
dnd&e^p^  ndX.cp  noXepijaopep. 

Thuc.  IV,  59. 

4.  Write  notes  on  Ircapzcdzac^  Ilspcorxoc^  EcXojze^^  Pylos, 

Sphacteria^  Brasidas. 

6.  Make  into  Greek  : 

While  Timon  was  living  in  India,  he  perceived  that 
some  of  his  servants  were  stealing,  but  as  he  found  no 
clear  proof,  he  did  not  know  which  to  accuse.  At  length 
he  devised  the  following  plan  to  find  them  out.  He  shut 
up  all  the  servants  in  prison  and  gave  them  sticks  (xXddoi) 
which  he  requested  them  to  keep  carefully  as  they  would 
be  convicted  by  means  of  these  if  they  knew  any- 
thing about  it.  For  the  thiet’s  stick  would  grow  an  inch 
{daxzbX(p)  longer  in  the  night.  So  in  the  night-time  the 
thief  fearing  that  his  stick  had  become  longer,  bit  off 
{dnipp'^^E  oda^)  an  inch  of  the  wood.  So  the  next  day 
when  the  sticks  were  measured,  as  his  was  shorter,  he  was 
easily  convicted  {iXsy/^Eadac). 
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FIRST  YEAR  HONOURS. 

Greek. 


1.  Translate,  with  notes  : 

duco  i^uxra^  doo  z Tjfjtaza  xufjtaze  Tzrjyip 
TTokka  ds  ol  xpadirj  npozcoaaez^  oXs&pov, 
ore  dyj  zpczov  rjfiap  zeXed  ^ Hco^^ 

xai  TOT  liieiz'  d.i^epo<;  pev  inauaazo.^  "fj  ds  yaXijurj 
inXezo  vYji^epirj'  6 d"  dpa  ay^edoD  etacde  yaiav 
dib  [idXa  npocdcdv.^  peydXoo  urcb  xupazoz  dp&ei^. 

(he  d^  ot'  du  dandaco^  jScozo^  naideaac  (pauijjj 
nazpo^^  oe  iv  i^ouaw  xrjzac  xpazsp  aXyea  nday^cov^ 
drjpbv  zrjxopevo^^  azuyepb^  ds  of  iy^pae  daipayv' 
dandacov  d’  dpa  zov  ye  &eoi  xaxbzTjZO^  eXuaav^ 
wQ  ’ OdoaeT  danaazbv  iecaazo  yaca  xai  uXrj^ 
i/Tj^j^e  d'  i7:ecy6pevo(;  noaiv  ijneipou  iTrcjirjt^ac, 
dA/  oze  zbaaov  dnrjv^  oaaov  ze  ysycove  f^bijaa^^ 
xai  dij  douTTOi^  dxouae  nozi  ancXddeaac  d^aXdaarjQ' 
l>by^&ec  ds  psya  xbpa  nozi  ^epbv  ijnetpoco 
decvbv  ipeuyopei^ov^  etkuzo  ds  7:di>d^  dAoc 
ob  yap  eaav  Xtpsve(;  vTjwv  d^oc^  obd^  imcoyac^ 
dXX'  dxzai  Trpo^Xrjze^  eaav  amXddeQ  ze  ndyoc  ze' 
xai  ror’  ’ Oduaarjo^  Xbzo  yobvaza  xai  (piXov  ^zop^ 
dx^^aa^  d’  dpa  elne  npb^  ov  peyaXijzopa  d^opbv' 

Odyssey  V,  388-407. 

ME.  (L  deoi^  zi  Xebaaco  ; ziva  dsdopxa  vepzepcov  ; 

OP.  eb  y ecKa^'  ob  yap  ^cb  xaxol^^  (pdo(;  d’  opw. 

ME.  (he  Xjypccoaac  nXbxapov  aby^prjpbv^  zdXa^. 


OP,  TTpoaoipt^  d?da  r&py  ahO^erae. 

ME,  decvbv  8e  Xtoaaec^  dppdrcov  ^vjpac^:  xbpae^, 

OP,  TO  aw  pa  (ppoudov'  to  8*  ovop  ob  XeXocne  pe, 

ME,  w napd  Xoyoi^  pot  arj  {pavCtd  dpoptpia, 

OP,  od  dpt  prjTpb<;  Trj(;  TaXatnwpoo  <poueb^. 

ME.  Tjxouaa*  tpeibou  8'  dXtydxt^  XJyetv  xaxd, 

OP,  <pet86ped'  b 8aipcov  8'  Ic  p^  TrXobatot;  xaxwv, 

ME.  Tt  XPW^  ndax^t^ ; r/c  d dnoXXoatv  i^oao^  ; 

OP.  "fj  OTt  abTcot8a  8eiv  eipyaapii^oi;. 

ME.  nwc,  ^5jc  ; aotpov  Tot  Tb  aa<pk^^  ob  Tb  prj  aa<p£<:. 
OP.  Xbnrj  pdXtOTd  y -fj  btatpddpooad  pv 
ME,  8eti^r]  yap  ^edc,  dX)^  bpwc,  Idatpo^. 

OP.  paviat  re,  prjTpb^  dlpaTO^  Ttpwpiat. 

Orestes,  385-400. 

2.  How  is  the  character  of  Menelaus  represented  in  the 
Orestes  ? 

3.  Translate,  with  notes  : 

(а)  yap  ^ Tt^  e^o8o^ 
pvjdedt  Shi>  i>(p^  TOT  rj  ^povTwpev  rj  (f^axd^opev. 

CiTa  Tbv  O^olatv  ^opao8i(pr^i>  PlatpXaybva 

f^pdade  aTpar/^yoi^^  Tat;  dtppb^  aovvjyopev 
xdnotobpev  dstvd'  j^povTTj  8^  ippdyvj  8t  daTpanr^c 
"fj  adrjVTj  S'  k^sXetTie  tol^  bSobi;*  b 8'  rjXtO(; 

T^v  OpuaXXid  e/c  l«^rov  ebOiax;  ^oi^dxbaa^ 
ob  <pavdv  itpaaxev  bpTv^  si  aTpar/jyiijast  KXscov. 

Clouds,  579-586. 

(б)  0EI,  r/c  TauTO. ; STP,  IwxpdTVjt:  6 M/jXto^ 

xai  Xatpsifdjv^  oc  oc8s  tol  (puXXwv 
0EI.  ah  8'  e/c  ToaouTOV  twv  pavtwv  iXi^Xi>0a<; 

&aT  dvSpdatv  TzscOet  x^oXwatv  ; X TP.  sbaTopst^ 


xac  [lYjdsv  ecTTYj^  (pXaopov  &vdpa^  d^^eoix; 
xai  vdbv  lyovxa^;*  (Zv  bnb  r^c  (peedcokia^ 
dnexeipar  obdel^  ncbnov  obd"  ijXdiparo 
obd*  s/c  J3oiXaif£coi>  ^hde  Xou(j6peDO(:'  ah  de 
cbanep  re^vewro^;  xaraXou  poo  tou  ^coi^. 
dXX  (5>c  Tdyiax  bnep  ipob  pdvd^avt. 

0EI.  Tc  d"  dif  nap  ixeci^wi^  xai  pdd^ot  '^pr^avov  riQ  dv  ; 

^TP.  alr^d^£<^  ; oaanep  iaz  h dv&pcbnoe:;  ao(pd' 
yvcDOU  dk  aaoTOv  dx;  dpa&^i;  el  xai  naybc^, 
dlX  inavdpetvbv  p oliyoif  ivrao&di  ^^povou. 

Clouds,  830-843. 

4.  Criticize  the  fairness  of  Aristophanes^  attack  on 
Socrates. 


•n-f- f'; 
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PINAL  HONOURS 

Greek. 


1.  Translate,  with  notes  : 

(a)  TOv  S aura  npoasacna  napcippcov  IlTjvaXonaca' 

9j  TOC  pav  ovacpoc  d.prjyavoc  ixpcropod^oc 
YcYVOi>t\  odds  tc  Tidvra  vaXaiarac  dvd^pconocacv, 
docac  ydp  za  mXac  dpavrjvwv  aiatv  dvacpcov' 
at  psv  yap  xapdeaac  zazau-j^azacy  at  S'  iXecpavzc, 
zcov  0?  piu  X aX&coac  Scd  npcazoi)  iXacpavzo^y 
oc  [)  ihcpacpovzacy  ana'  dxpdavza  cpipouzac 
0?  Sk  Scd  ^aazwv  xapdcov  iXd^coat  d^opa^^a^ 
oi  azopa  xpaiuoiXTCy  ^pozcbu  oza  xiu  zee,  iSrjzac, 
dXX  ipoc  oux  ivzaud-av  diopac  ahov  onacpoi^ 
il8epai^‘  Tj  X danaazov  ipoc  xal  TzacSi  ysi^oczo. 
d^^o  Si  zoc  ipacOy  ah  S'  ipc  cppaai  ^dXXao  af^aev, 
i^Sa  St]  7^0)^  alac  Suaedvopo^y  vj  p '' OSoarjo^ 
oexoo  d.7toay(rj(;ac'  vi)v  yap  xaza&ijaoj  dad^Xov 
rooc  TiaXaxaa^y  rooc  xaluo^  ivc  paydpocaev  koiaev 
lazaay^  k^acTjt;  Spooy^oix;  aic?  SedSaxa  TzdvzaQ' 
azdci  S'  o ya  ttoXXov  duaoda  Scappinzaaxav  dcazov' 
vuv  Sa  pvTjazij paaaci^  da&Xov  zdbzov  icpijaco’ 

8c  Si  xa  prjizaz'  ivzavuarj  ^cbv  iv  naXdprjacv 
xal  Sco'cazaharj  naXaxacDV  SuoxaeSaxa  ndvzcovy 
z(p  xav  dpt  kanocpvjVy  voacpcaaapai^T]  zoSa  Sedpa 
xoupiScoVy  pdXa  xaXoVy  ivinXacoi^  ^cozocOy 
zou  noza  papyr^aaodac  diopac  iv  nap  dvaip(p^‘ 

Odyssey  XIX,  559-581. 


(b)  dpo)  nozaficov  hpd)i^  ^wpouac  rrayac^  arp, 
xai  dixa  xac  Tzdvza  ndhv  arpkipzrat. 
dvdpdac  peu  S6?,iaf  ^ouXat^  d^ecbv  S' 
obxezc  nt(Tzc(;  dpape 
zdv  S Ipdv  Euxletav  ey^ecv  ^cozdv 
(Tzp£(l’oi>(Tc  (fdpar 
epj^ezas  zcpd  yuvaixecw  yevtr 
obxize  doaxiXadoQ  (pdpa  yui^acxa^  e^ec, 
pdbaat  dk  nakacyevecov  Xrj^otja  dotddv  dvz, 
zdv  Ipdv  bpi^ebaat  dncazoabvav, 
ob  yap  kv  dpezepa  yvcopa  Xbpa^ 
dnaas  d^iancv  docddv 
0o7^oc^  dyijzajp  peXeojv  irrec  di^r- 
d'j^yja  dv  upvov 

dpaivcon  ykvvfv  paxpbc,  S atwv  iy^ec 

noXXd  pkv  dpzzkpav  dvSpoiv  re  polpav  dnuv, 

Medea,  410-430. 

2.  Translate,  with  notes  : 

0EL  Sid  zabza  dvj  xal  d-oi pdztov  dncbX^aa^; ; 

STP,  dXX  obx  dnoXcbXex^  dXXd  xazaneippovzcxa. 

0EL  zd<;  S'  kp^dSa^  Tide  zizpocpai^^  (Li^ovjze  ab  ; 

S TP.  wanep  IleptxXerj^  ei^  zb  Siou  dTrwXeaa. 
dXX^  c&i^  ^d3i^\  icop£v'  ecza  Zip  Tiazpl 
Tcecd'opevo^  i^dpapzs’  xdycb  zoi  ttozs 
ocS'  k^izec  aoi  zpauXiaavzc  TTc&dpei^o^' 

8v  TTpibzov  d^oXbv  iXa^ov  HXtaazcxbv^ 
zobzoo  ^Ttpcdprjv  aoc  Acaaiot^  dpa^iSa. 

(PEL  ^ p^v  ah  zobzoi^  zip  Xpovip  noz'  dy^&iaei. 

STP.  eb  y ozc  kneiaS/j^.  Sebpo  Sdup  ^^  Sb  Eibxpazst;, 
i^sXd^  • dyo)  ydp  aoc  zbv  uebu  zouzovi^ 
dxovz^  dva7t£iaa(^.  IQ.  vTjnbzcOi;  ydp  iaz*  ezi, 
xai  zd)u  xpepaazptbv  ob  zpi^iov  zwv  ivS^dSe. 


(PEL  abrb^  zpi^cov  etrj^  du,  d xpspaco  ye. 

E TP,  oux  ic  xopaxa^  ; xazapa  ah  z(p  dtdaaxdXw  ; 

Sii,  idoh  xpipac\  /jXi&cov  i(p&£y^azo 
xai  zdtac  y^eiXeacv  dceppoi^xoacv. 

TTQ)^  du  pd&ot  7to&^  o&roc  dnoifeu^cv  dixrj^ 

^ xXrjacv  Yj  yabvoyatv  dvaizetazrjpiav ; 
xaizoc  ye  zaldvzoo  zobz'  epa&ev  ^ TTripjSoXo^. 

Clouds,  856-876. 

3.  Contrast  the  main  aspects  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Drama. 
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Greek. 


1. 


Translate,  with  notes  : 


Avt,  (T. 

Tzpocppovcou  Mocadv  xecvov  dip  at  Tzupabv  opvcov 

xal  MeXiaap^  TTayxpaTcou  azeifdvwiJL  kndqcov^ 
ipve'i  TeXeatdda.  zdXpa  yap  scxdj^ 

9up6u  ipt^pspszdv  d^Tjpcbv  Xeovzcov 
iv  TTOPw,  fir^zcv  dXcbnrj^^  ahzob  S.  r’  dvamzvapkva, 
pop^ov  ioyp,r 

•j^pr]  dk  ndv  ipdovza  paupdjaat  zdu  i^9pdiJ. 

ou  yap  ipbatv  ^ ii apt wveiav  ekay^eu'  En,  d' , 

dXX'  d'jozb^  pev  idsa&at^ 

aupTcsaecu  d"  aiy^pa  ^apu^. 

xaizot  TTor’  Avzaioo  dbpooc^ 

dvj^dv  dnb  Kadpetdv  poptpdv  (?’ 

dxapKZO^^  TtpoanaXaicFcov  ?jX&'  dpijp^ 
zap  TTupotpbpop  At^uap^ 

xpaptot^  otppa  ^ipcop  pabp  Uoaetddcopo^  ipitpopza 
a^e&ot^ 


2zp.  £, 

u!b(;  AXxpijpa^'  oc  ObkopnopS"  l/9«,  yaia^  ze  7idaa<; 
xai  ^a^oxpTjppoo  noXtdc:  dXb^  i,^eupd)p  d-spap^ 
paozdiatai  ze  nop&pbp  dpepcbaat^. 

POP  de  Trap  Aiytby^p  xdXXtazop  oX^op 

dpipencop  paiet^  zezipazai  ze  rcpb^  ddapdzcop  (fcXo:;^ 

H^ap  r’  OKoiet^ 

j^poaicop  ot'xcop  dpa^  xal  yap^pb^  H pat: . 


Isthm.  Ill,  61-78. 


^ a Slo<^  acdrjp  xat  raj^onzepot  nvoat 
nozapojv  re  nyjyal  ttovtcwv  re  xupdzcDU 
dvijpcdpov  ykXaapa  napprjzop  re 
xat  zbv  Ttavbnz'qv  xuxkou  ^Xiou  xaXw* 
tdeade  p 61a  TZpb^  decbv  nday^o)  Osb^, 
dspY^drjd^  otai<;  aixiaiaiv 
dcaxvatbpevo!;  zbv  poptezrj 
'j^pbvov  dOhuato. 
zocbv6  b veo^  zayb^  paxdpcov 
i^rpp^  irr  ipoc  dsapbv  decxrj, 

(p6u  <peb^  zb  napbv  zb  r intpyop^vov 
TT^pa  (Tzevdyo)^  njj  ttozs  pbydcov 
yp7j  zkppaza  zwvS  kmzetlac. 

Prom.  Vinct.  88-100. 

KA.  xat  prju  b yprjapb(;  obxsz^  ix  xahjppdzwv 
iazat  dedopxd)^  veoydpoo  vbptprjQ  dixirjv' 

Xapnpb^  d"  iotxsv  i^kcoo  7tpb^  dvzoXd^ 
nvso)v  iad^stv^  cbaze  xbpazo^  dixrjV 
xAb!letv  Tcpb^  abyaQ  zohde  niijpazo^  7io)h 
pell^ov'  (fpevcbaco  ouxsz^  if  atvtypdziov. 
xal  papzupehe  auvdpbpcoQ  "tyvo^  xaxwv 
^tvTjXazouajj  zCov  ndXat  nen pay pkvcov. 
zrjv  yap  aziyrjv  zrjvS  our^oz  ixhinet  yopb(: 
abpipd^oyyo^  oux  ebtpwvo^'  ob  yap  eb  ?.dyst. 
xat  p^v  n^Kcoxcbc  y\  a>c  ^paabvea&at  7:Xeov^ 
^pbzetov  alpa  x6)poz,  iv  dbpot^  pevst^ 
duanspnzo^  i^co^  auyybvcou  ^ Eptvbcov. 
bpvouat  6 upvov  dcbpaatv  Tzpoaijpsvat 
npojzapyov  dzTjV'  iv  pspet  3"  dneTrzuaav 
sbvd(^  ddekifob  zw  Tzazobvzt  doapevel^. 

^papzov^  rj  f^yjpd)  zc  roforjyc  ; 


^ (peuddfjtapTc^  ecfic  &upox6no<;  (pXidwv  ; 
ixpapTUprj(Tov  Trpoopoaa^  rd  prj  ddevac 
Xdycp  naXaca.)^  vwi^d^  dpapriai;  dopwv, 

Agam.  1178-1197. 

cS  Ttonoc^  dvdpedpa  yap  (pipo) 

m/jpaza'  voaec  36  poe  npona^  azoXo^^  obS^  ii^e  <ppopi3o^ 
iyXoc 

(p  zc(;  dXi^ezar  ouze  yap  ixyo]>a 

xXuzd^  Xdovh(:  aJj^Ezac  ouzs  zoxocacv 

irjiwv  xapdziov  dve^oom  yui^dtxE^ 

dXXov  3'  dv  dXXw  7:poai3oc(;  dnep  eunzepoi)  opvcv 

xpecaaou  dpatpaxkzoi)  mpbi^  dppei^ov 

dxzdv  npoQ  kanepoi)  deou’ 

wv  n6Xc(:  dvdpcOpo^  dXXuzar 

vTjXia  3e  yiiEdXa  npb^  Tcsbcp  davazaipbpa  xeczac 
dvoixzoj(:' 

iv  3'  dXo^oc  noXcac  r’  irrc  fnazepe^ 
dxzdv  Tzapd  ^wpcov  iXXodev  dX)<ac 
Xoypojv  nbvojv  txzrjpEi:  imazEvdyouaci^' 
naedu  3k  XdpjiEc  azovotaad  ze  yfjpo^  opauXo^' 
wv  UTTSp^  (L  xpoasa  dbyazep  J^oc, 

EUWTTa  7t6p(/fov  dXxdv 

Oed.  Rex.  168-188. 

2.  Describe  and  criticize  the  structure  of  a typical  Pin- 
daric Ode. 


Queen’s  University  Examinations : Aprils  1899. 


FINAL  HONOURS 

Greek. 


1.  Translate,  with  notes  : 

Republic  I,  343,  B — C. 

Ill,  405,  A— C. 

Ethics  X,  Chap.  VII,  8-9. 

2.  What  is  Aristotle^s  Conception  of  Happiness  ? 

3.  Translate  at  sight : 

Alcestis  837-857. 


vr}  V 


Queen^s  University  Examinations:  April,  1899, 


FINAL  HONOURS. 

Greek. 


Translate,  with  notes : 

Herodotus  VIII,  Chaps.  124  and  125. 
Thucydides  IV,  Chap.  87. 
Demosthenes  De  Corona  42-44. 


Translate  at  sight : 

Thucydides,  Book  I,  Chap.  114. 


Queen^s  University  Examinations:  April , 1899, 


FINAL  HONOURS. 

Greek. 


For  Greek  Prose, 

The  Carthaginians  having  given  up  hostages  even  before  the 
Roman  army  did  set  forth,  to  perform  whatsoever  should  be 
enjoined  them,  with  condition  that  their  city  might  not  be  de- 
stroyed; and  having  accordingly,  when  they  were  so  required, 
jdelded  up  all  their  weapons  and  engines  of  war,  the  Romans 
told  them  plainly  that  the  city  of  Carthage,  which  was  the  body 
of  the  citizens,  should  be  friendly  dealt  withal;  but  the  town 
must  needs  be  demolished,  and  removed  into  some  other  place, 
that  should  be  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  ‘ For,’  said  the 
Romans,  ‘ this  trade  of  merchandize,  by  which  ye  now  live,  is  not 
so  fit  for  peaceable  men,  such  as  ye  promise  to  become  hereafter, 
as  is  the  trade  of  husbandry,  an  wholesome  kind  of  life  and  en- 
duing men  with  many  laudable  qualities,  which  enable  their 
bodies  and  make  them  very  apt  for  conversation.’  This  villanous 
dealing  of  the  Romans,  though  sugared  with  glossing  words, 
plainly  shews  what  good  observation  the  elder  Cato  had  made  of 
the  hasty  growth  of  Carthage  in  riches. 


Sir  W.  Raleigh. 


Queen^s  University  Examinations : Aprils  1899. 


HONOURS. 

Grammar  and  Philology. 


1.  Explain  clearly  when  antequam  takes  the  Subjunc- 
tive and  when  the  Indicative.  Illustrate. 

2.  Translate  into  Latin  : 

The  burden  is  too  heavy  for  the  slave  to  carry. 

3.  How  are  questions  of  the  1st  and  3rd  persons  of 
direct  narration  in  Latin  expressed  in  indirect  narration  ? 

4.  Mention  the  Greek  tenses  that  are  not  affected  by 
Oratio  Obliqua,  Why  are  they  not  affected  ? 

5.  What  are  the  tenses  to  which  du  cannot  be  joined  ? 
About  which  tense  is  there  some  doubt  ? 

6.  How  are  the  Dubitative  Aorist  Subjunctive  and  the 
Aorist  Indicative  used  interrogatively  to  be  expressed  in 
Oratio  Obliqua  f 

7.  Explain  the  final  vowel  in  the  vocative — domine. 

8.  Explain  the  weakened  root  vowel  in  incido  and  per- 
fido. 

9.  Discuss  the  suffix — io — in  audio  and  capio. 

10.  Account  for  the  difference  in  the  endings  of  the  Aor- 
ists  Imperative  dot:  and  otyjOc, 

11.  Explain  the  reason  for  the  difference  in  accent  of 
and 

12.  Point  out  traces  of  an  older  accentual  system  in 
Greek. 


Quee'nJs  University  Examinations:  Aprily  1899. 


PASS. 

Junior  and  Senior  French. 


Dictation. 

Vous  4tes-vous  jamais  demaDde  d’ou  venait  Teau  que  vous 
buvez?  Elle  a fait  bien  des  voyages  avant  d’arriver  dans  votre 
verre.  Sortant  du  sein  des  mers,  elle  s’est  ^levee  dans  les  airs; 
et  la,  ballottee  par  les  vents,  elle  s’est  trouvee  transportee  au- 
dessus  des  continents.  C’etait  par  un  beau  jour  d’ete.  Libre  dans 
I’air,  qui  lui  ouvrait  des  abris  dans  ses  milliers  de  pores,  elle  cour- 
ait  et  se  jouait  en  le  traversant.  Le  froid  de  la  nuit  est  venu,  elle 
a ete  saisie  en  toucbant  la  terre,  elle  s’est  deposee  en  gouttelettes. 
Puis,  la  chaleur  I’a  de  nouveau  dilatee;  et,  transformee  en  vapeur, 
elle  est  remontee  dans  1’ atmosphere  bleue  se  baigner  de  lumi^re. 
D’abord  invisible,  elle  est  devenue  vapeur  visible  on  nuage.  Quel- 
quefois  elle  avait  de  la  peine  a s’ clever,  malgre  les  efforts  de  la 
chaleur  solaire;  elle  est  souvent  restee  a ramper  dans  la  vallee  sous 
forme  de  brouillard.  Mais  bientot,  rechauffee,  epanouie,  elle  s’est 
elevee  comme  un  petit  ballon,  et  elle  a gagn6  les  hautes  regions. 


Qaeen^s  University  Examinations  : Aprils  1899. 


PASS. 

Junior  French. 


A. 

Translate  at  sight : 

1.  Quand  nos  eumes  double  le  cap  de  Bonne-Esperance,  et  que 
nous  vimes  i’entree  du  canal  de  Mozambique,  le  23  de  Juin,  vers 
le  solstice  d’ete,  nous  fumes  assaillis  par  un  vent  epouvantable  du 
sud.  Le  ciel  etait  serein,  on  n'y  voyait  que  quelques  petits  nuages 
cuivres,  semblables  a des  vapeurs  rousses,  qui  le  traversaient  avec 
plus  de  Vitesse  que  celle  des  oiseaux.  Mais  la  mer  etait  sillonnee 
par  cinq  ou  six  vagues  longues  etelevees,  semblables  a des  chaines 
de  collines,  espacees  entre  elies  par  de  larges  et  profondes  vailees. 
Chacune  de  ces  collines  aquatiques  etait  a deux  ou  trois  etages. 
Le  vent  detachait  de  leurs  sommets  anguleux  une  esp^ce  de 
criniere  d’ecume,ou  se  peignaient  9a  et  la  les  couleurs  de  V arc-en- 
ciel.  II  en  emportait  aussi  des  tourbillons  d’une  poussi^re  blanche 
qui  se  r6pandait  au  loin  dans  leurs  vallons,  comme  celle  qu’il 
eleve  sur  les  grands  chemins  en  ete. 

2.  II  6tait  impossible  d’approcher  de  la  ville  pour  donner 
assaut,  a moins  de  faire  une  chaussee  qui  allat  du  continent  a Tile; 
et  cette  entreprise  avait  des  difficultes  qui  paraissaient  insurmon- 
tables.  Le  petit  bras  de  mer  qui  separait  File  de  la  terre  ferme 
etait  expose  au  vent  du  couchant,  lequel  y excitait  de  frequentes 
et  horribles  tempetes,  de  sorte  que  la  violence  des  vagues  entrai- 
nait  en  un  moment  tons  les  ouvrages,  et  ruinait  tons  les  travaux. 
D’ailleurs,  la  ville  etant  battue  des  dots  de  tous  cotes,  on  ne  pou- 
vait,  ni  y planter  des  echelles,  ni  y dresser  des  batteries  que  de 
loin  sur  des  navires,  et  le  mur  qui  avan9ait  dans  la  mer  par  la 
partie  inferieure  empechait  qu’on  ne  put  y aborder;  outre  que  les 
machines  qu’on  eut  pu  mettre  sur  les  galeres  n’eussent  pas  fait 
grand  effet,  a cause  de  F agitation  des  vagues. 

B. 

Translate  into  French  ; 

1.  Near  this  beautiful  coast  rises  out  of  the  sea  the  island  on 
which  Tyre  is  built.  The  great  city  seems  to  float  upon  the  waters 
and  to  be  queen  of  the  seas.  Merchants  from  all  parts  of  the 
earth  come  in  great  numbers,  audits  inhabitants  are  themselves 
the  most  celebrated  merchants  in  the  world.  Immediately  on 
entering  you  would  think  that  it  belongs  to  no  particular  people, 


but  is  the  common  city  of  all  nations,  the  centre  of  their  com- 
merce. Its  two  large  piers,  like  two  arms,  stretch  into  the  sea, 
and  embrace  a vast  harbor  which  the  winds  cannot  enter.  Within 
it  rises  as  it  were  a forest  of  masts  and  the  ships  are  so  numerous 
that  one  can  scarcely  perceive  the  water  on  which  they  float. 

2.  One  day,  when  Charles  XII  was  riding  on  horseback  near 
Leipsic,  a Saxon  peasant  came  and  threw  himself  at  his  feet  to 
ask  redress  from  him  against  a grenadier  who  had  just  taken 
from  him  what  was  destined  for  the  dinner  of  his  family.  The 
king  had  the  soldier  brought  before  him:  “ Is  it  true,'’  said  he 
with  a stern  look,  “ that  you  have  robbed  this  man”? — ” Sire.” 
said  the  soldier,  ” I have  not  done  him  as  much  harm  as  your 
majesty  has  inflicted  on  his  master:  you  have  taken  a kingdom 
from  him,  and  I have  taken  only  a chicken  from  this  peasant. 
The  king  gave  the  peasant  six  ducats  and  pardoned  the  soldier  for 
his  clever  reply,  saying: — “Remember,  friend,  that  if  I have 
taken  a kingdom  from  king  Augustus,  I have  taken  nothing  for 
myself.” 

3.  Write  a French  composition  on  En  Voyage. 

C. 

1 . Translate  into  idiomatic  English  : 

II  ne  tient  qu’a  vous. — L’on  s’en  rapporta  a lui. — Je  ne  fais  pas 
de  fagon. — C’est  alabete  qu’il  faut  s’en  prendre. — Je  le  donne  en 
quatre  au  plus  hardi. — Tu  as  de  1’ aplomb,  toi. — Je  vais  vous  ar- 
ranger une  petite  toupee.— J’ai  beau  reflechir.^ — N’a-t-il  point 
assez  leche  Tours?. — Le  magister  se  tournant  a ses  cris  d’un  ton 
fort  grave  a eontre-temps  s’avise  de  le  tancer. — N’en  pouvant  plus 
d’ effort  et  de  douleur  il  met  bas  son  fagot. — II  n’etait  fils  de  bonne 
m^re  qui  les  payant  a qui  mieux  mieux,  pour  ses  ancetres  n’en  fit 
faire. — II  en  prit  aux  uns  comme  aux  autres. — Si  votre  ramage 
se  rapporte  a votre  plumage. — Point  de  franche  lipee. 

2.  Translate  into  French  : 

If  he  has  done  more  than  he  ought  to,  it  was  without  my 
knowledge. — What  has  taken  place. — He  tried  to  escape  from  his 
prison. — He  fell  sunstruck  from  his  horse. — I should  like  to  have 
the  reader  examine  them. — Whatever  may  be  his  fortune  he  will 
be  unhappy. — That  is  none  of  your  business. — It  will  only  de- 
pend on  you  to  be  like  me. — What  does  it  matter? — If  anyone 
finds  fault  with  his  composition,  let  him  say  so. 

1.  What  is  the  satire  of  La  Orammaire  f 

2.  What  part  does  the  theory  of  the  ame  and  the 
b^te  ’’  play  in  the  Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre  f 


3.  Write  a biographical  note  on  De  Maistre. 

4.  What  fables  may  the  following  proverbs  or  truths 
be  referred  to  : 

(a)  Le  mieux  e»t  souvent  I’ennemi  du  bien. 

(b)  La  raison  du  plus  fort  est  toujours  la  meilleure. 

(c)  On  se  voit  d’un  autre  ceil  qu’on  ne  voit  son  voisin. 

(d)  La  valeur  de  Findependance. 

(e)  On  ne  pent  etre  sage  que  de  sa  propre  sagesse. 

5.  Give  in  French  the  substance  of  any  one  of  the 
fables  referred  to  above. 


Quote  any  two  of  the  fables  of  Book  I. 


Queen’s  University  Eaxminations : Aprily  1899. 


PASS. 

Senior  Frencli. 


Translate  : 


A. 


Dickens  est  un  poete;  il  se  trouve  aussi  bien  dans  le  monde  ima- 
ginaire  quc  dans  le  ciel.  Ici,  ce  sont  les  cloches  qui  causent  avec 
un  pauvre  vieiix  commissionaire  du  coin  et  le  consolent.  Ailleurs, 
c’est  le  grillon  du  foyer  qui  chante  toutes  les  joies  domestiques, 
et  ramene  sous  les  yeux  du  maitre  desole,  les  heureuses  soirees, 
les  entretiens  confiants,  le  bien-etre,  la  tranquille  gaiete  dont  il  a 
joui  et  qu’il  n’a  plus.  Ailleurs  c’est  I’histoire  d’un  enfant  malade 
et  precoce  qui  se  sent  mourir,  et  qui,  en  s’endormant  dans  les  bras 
de  sa  soeur,  entend  la  chanson  lointaine  des  vagues  murmurantes 
qui  Font  berces.  Son  imagination  est  si  vive  qu’elle  entraine 
tout  avec  elle  dans  la  voie  qu’elle  choisit.  Si  son  personnage 
est  heureux,  il  faut  que  les  pierres,  les  fleurs  et  les  nuages  le 
soient  ainsi.  Jusqu’aux  vilaines  maisons  des  rues,  tout  parle.  Le 
style  court  a travers  un  essaim  de  visions,  il  s’emporte  jusqu’aux 
plus  etranges  bizarreries.  Void  une  jeune  fille  jolie  et  honnete 
qui  traverse  la  cour  des  Fontaines.  Dickens  s’ exalte  la-dessus. 
Pour  lui  faire  fete  il  provoque  les  oiseaux,  les  arbres,  les  maisons, 
la  fontaine,  la  boite  aux  lettres  et  bien  d’autres  choses  encore, 
C’est  une  folie,  et  c’est  presque  un  euchantement. 


1.  Give^the  present  infinitive  and  1st  person  singular  of 
the  present  and  future  indicative  and  present  subjunctive 
of  ram^ncy  sent,  court,  and  the  past  participle  and  3rd  per- 
son singular  of  the  future  indicative  and  present  and  im- 
perfect subjunctive  of  mourir,  faut,  faire. 


B. 


Translate  into  French  : 

{a)  What  a rich  store  of  enjoyments  a kindly  nature  has  given 
to  those  whose  hearts  can  enjoy  them!  And  what  a variety  in 
these  enjoyments!  The  dim  remembrance  of  those  of  my  youth 
still  moves  me.  Shall  I seek  to  paint  what  the  young  man  feels 
whose  heart  begins  to  burn  with  all  the  fires  of  passion?  At  that 


happy  age  when  we  are  ignorant  even  of  the  name  of  self-interest, 
ambition,  hatred,  and  all  the  disgraceful  passions  which  degrade 
and  torment  humanity;  during  that  age,  alas  I too  short,  the  sun 
shines  with  a brilliancy  that  we  never  see  again  during  the  rest 
of  our  life.  The  air  is  purer,  the  streams  are  most  limpid  and 
cool,  nature  has  aspects,  the  groves  have  paths  which  we  no 
longer  find  in  our  riper  years.  What  sweet  odors  the  fiowers  give 
forth!  How  delicious  are  the  fruits!  With  what  colors  the  dawn 
is  adorned!  All  women  are  amiable  and  faithful,  all  men  are 
good,  generous,  and  sympathetic.  There  exists  nothing  in  nature 
but  fiowers,  virtues  and  pleasures. 

(b)  Napoleon  renounced,  once  for  all,  sentiments  and  affections, 
and  would  help  himself  with  his  hands  and  his  head.  He  is  a 
worker  in  brass,  in  iron,  in  wood,  in  earth,  in  roads,  in  build- 
ings, in  mone3^  and  in  troops,  and  a very  consistent  and  wise 
master-workman.  He  is  never  weak  and  literary  but  acts  with 
the  precision  and  solidity  of  natural  agents.  He  has  not  lost  his 
native  sense  and  sympathy  with  things.  Men  give  way  before 
such  a man  as  before  natural  events. 

Translate  into  idiomatic  French  : 

In  vain  he  tried  to  penetrate  the  crowd. — There  was  nothing 
for  him  to  do  but  to  give  up  the  money. — You  cannot  but  be  per- 
suaded.— He  is  the  only  man  they  respect. — I wonder  what  will 
become  of  us. — Do  you  think  I am  afraid  of  what  he  may  do. — 
The  boy  was  not  permitted  to  visit  him. — There  is  no  one  here 
who  does  not  do  his  work. — Patience  does  more  than  strength  or 
rage. — There  are  few  who  are  not  pleased  to  hear  that. — I do  not 
doubt  he  will  be  pleased. — She  changed  her  opinion  when  quite 
little. — He  no  longer  bore  him  ill-will  for  not  becoming  a doctor. 

Translate  : 

II  ne  trouve  a manger  que  le  quart  de  son  soul. — Aux  dangers 
ils  ont  souvent  fait  la  figue. — C’est  I’image  de  ceux  qui  baillent 
aux  chim^res. — II  revenait  se  mettre  au  vert  au  chateau. — Vous 
appelez  cela  pendre  la  cremaill^re. — Elle  avait  prit  les  devants. — 
II  avait  faillit  retourner  sur  ses  pas. 

c. 

1.  Give  a synopsis  in  French  of  ^^La  chauve-souris  et 
les  deux  belettes/^ 

2.  Scan  the  following  lines  : 

Au  gue  d’une  rividre  a la  fin  arriv^rent. 

Je  ne  la  tiens  pas  legitime. 

Et  tons  deux  nous  paierez  1’ amende. 


3.  Compare  briefly  Copp^e  and  Hal6vy  as  depicters  of 
human  nature,  illustrating  from  the  texts. 


Quote  any  two  fables  of  La  Fontaine. 

D. 

Subject  for  Composition  in  French  : 

Les  Vices  du  Capitaine/^ 
or 


L’affaire  Dreyfus.^^ 


Queen’s  Univei^sity  Examinations : Aprils  1899, 


FIRST  YEAR  AND  FINAL  HONOURS. 

French. 


Dictation, 

Les  migrations  des  oiseaux  sont  un  des  ph4nom^nes  les  plus 
interessants  qu’un  naturaliste  ait  jamais  eus  a etudier.  Un  grand 
nombre  de  volatiles  traversent  T atmosphere  a des  epoques  regu- 
lidres,  passent  I’hiver  dans  les  pays  chauds,  et  Tet^  dans  les  pays 
froids;  ainsi,  les  cailles,  quelles  que  soient  leiir  pesanteur  et  leur 
paresse,  quittent  les  pays  du  nord  vers  la  mi-septembre,  s'avan- 
cent  vers  la  Mediterranee,  osent  abandonner  les  cotes  de  h Europe, 
et,  apres  s’etre  posees  d’ile  en  ile,  parviennent  sur  la  cote  opposee 
de  TAfrique;  elles  y passent  la  saison  des  frimas,  et  reviennent 
ensuite  retrouver  dans  nos  climats  un  ete  moins  brulant.  II  y a 
un  echange  continuel  d’ habitations  entre  ces  phalanges  aeriennes; 
et  la  marche  apparente  du  soleil  tantot  les  amene  vers  I’equateur, 
tantot  les  repousse  vers  les  poles.  Dans  notre  belle  France,  les 
hirondelles,  que  vous  avez  vues  si  souvent  raser  la  terre  pour  at- 
traper  les  insectes  volant  a sa  surface,  nous  annoncent  le  retour 
du  printemps;  et  leurs  emigrations,  apres  Tequinoxe  de  septem- 
bre,  sont  les  avant-coureurs  des  rigueurs  de  Thiver. 


Queen’s  University  Examinations : Aprily  1899, 


FIRST  YEAR  AND  FINAL  HONOURS. 

French. 


Examiner:  J.  N.  Dales,  M.A. 


Note:  First  year  candidates  will  omit  B. 

A. 


Translate  : 

1.  II  etait  minuit  a pen  pres;  la  lune  echancree  par  sa  decrois- 
sance  et  ensanglaiitee  par  les  dernieres  traces  de  I’orage,  se  levait 
derri^re  la  petite  ville  d’ A.  qui  decoupait  siir  sa  lueur  blafarde  la 
silhouette  sombre  de  ses  maisons  et  le  squelette  de  son  haut 
clocher  dt*coupe  a jour.  En  face,  la  Lys  roulait  ses  eaux  pareilles 
a une  riviere  d’etain  fondu;  tandis  que  sur  F autre  rive  on  voyait 
la  masse  noire  des  arbres  se  profiler  sur  un  ciel  orageux  envahi 
par  de  gros  nuages  cuivres  qui  faisaient  une  espece  de  crepuscule 
au  milieu  de  la  nuit.  A gauche  s’elevait  un  vieux  moulin  aban- 
donne,  aux  ailes  immobiles,  dans  les  mines  duquel  une  chouette 
faisait  entendre  son  cri  aigu,  periodique  et  monotone.  Qa  et  la 
dans  la  plaine  a droite  et  a gauche  du  chemin  que  suivait  le  cor- 
tege, apparaissaient  quelques  arbres  bas  et  trapus,  qui  semblaient 
des  nains  difformes  accroupis  pour  guetter  les  homme  a cette 
heure  sinistre. 

Dumas. 

2.  II  n'est  pas  inutile  de  dire  que  les  Sauviat  etaient  eminem- 
ment  religieux.  Au  plus  fort  de  la  Revolution,  Sauviat  observait 
le  dimanche  et  les  fetes.  A deux  fois,  il  manqua  de  se  faire 
couper  le  cou,  pour  etre  all6  entendre  la  messe  d’un  pretre  non 
assermente.  Enfin  il  fut  mis  en  prison,  accuse  justement  d’ avoir 
favorise  la  fuite  d’un  6veque  auquel  il  sauva  la  vie.  Heureuse- 
ment  le  marchand  forain,  que  se  connaissait  en  limes  et  en 
barreaux  de  fer,  put  s’evader;  mais  il  fut  condamne  a mort  par 
contumace,  et,  par  parenthese,  ne  se  presenta  jamais  pour  la 
purger,  il  mourut  mort.  Sa  femme  partageait  ses  pieux  senti- 
ments. L’ avarice  de  ce  menage  ne  cedait  qu’  a la  voix  de  la 
religion.  Ses  vieux  ferrailleurs  rendaient  exactement  le  pain 
benit  et  donnaient  aux  quetes.  Si  le  vicaire  de  Saint-^tienne 
venait  chez  eux  pour  demander  des  secours,  Sauviat  ou  sa 
femme  allaient  aussitot  chercher,  sans  fa§ons  ni  grimaces,  ce 


quMls  croyaient  4tre  leur  quote-part  dans  les  aiimones  de  la 
paroisse.  La  Vierge  mutilee  de  son  pilier  fut  toujours  d^s  1799, 
ornee  de  buis  a Piques.  A la  saison  des  fleurs  les  passants  la 
voyaient  fetee  par  des  bouquets  rafraichis  dans  des  carnets  de 
verre  bleu,  surtout  depuis  la  naissance  de  Veronique. 

Balzac. 


B. 


Translate  : 

— Te  Dieum  laudamus  ! s’ecria  maitre  Jehan  en  sortant  de 
son  trou,  voila  les  deux  chats-huants  partis.  Pen  ai  assez  de  leur 
conversation!  La  tete  me  bourdonne  comrae  un  clocher.  Du 
fromage  moisi  par-dessus  le  marche!  Sus!  descendons,  prenons 
Tescarcelle  du  grand  fr^re,  et  convertissons  toutes  ces  monnaies 
en  bouteilles! 

II  jeta  un  coup  d'oeil  de  tendresse  et  d’ admiration  dans  I’in- 
terieur  de  la  precieuse  escarcelle,  rajusta  sa  toilette,  frota  ses 
bottines,  epoussetta  ses  pauvres  manches-mahoitres  toutes  grises 
de  cendre,  siffla  un  air,  pirouetta  une  gambade,  examina  s’il  ne 
restait  pas  quelque  chose  a prendre  dans  la  cellule,  grappilla  9a  et 
la  sur  le  fourneau  quelque  amulette  de  verroterie  bonne  a donner 
en  guise  de  bijou  a Isabeau  la  Thierrye,  enfin  poussa  la  porte,  que 
son  frere  avail  laissee  ouverte  par  une  derni^re  indulgence,  et 
qu’il  laissa  ouverte  a son  tour  par  une  derniere  malice,  et  de- 
scendit  I’escalier  circulaire  en  sautillant  comme  un  oiseau. 

Victor  Hugo. 


Translate  into  modern  French  : 

A taut  dui  autre  vaslet  vindrent 

qui  chandeliers  au  lor  mains  tindrent 

de  fin  or,  ovrez  a neel. 

li  vaslet  estoient  moult  bel 

qui  les  chandeliers  aportoient. 

an  chascun  chandelier  ardoient 

dous  chandoiles  a tot  le  mains 

un  graal  autre  ses  dous  mains 

une  demoisel  tenoit 

qui  auoec  les  vaslez  venoit, 

bele  et  gente  et  bien  acesmee. 

quant  ele  fu  leanz  autree, 

atot  le  graal  qu'ele  tint, 

une  si  granz  clartez  i vint, 

qu’ausi  perdoient  les  chandoiles 

lor  clarte  come  les  estoiles 

qant  li  solanz  luist  et  la  lune. 


Li  Contes  del  Graal. 
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Queen^s  University  Examinations : April,  1899. 


FIRST  YEAR  AND  FINAL  HONOURS. 

French. 


Examiner:  J.  Macgillivray,  Ph.D. 


Note:  First  year  candidates  will  omit  B. 

A. 


Translate  into  French  : 

One  day  I took  it  into  my  head  to  go  my  rounds  on  foot.  I 
armed  myself  from  head  to  foot  against  the  inroads  of  the  cold; 
I enveloped  myself  in  a large  Astracan  frock-coat,  I buried  my 
ears  in  a furred  cap,  I wound  round  my  neck  a Cashmere  scarf, 
and  sallied  into  the  street,  the  only  part  of  my  person  that  was 
exposed  to  the  air  being  the  tip  of  my  nose. 

At  first  everything  went  on  admirably;  I was  even  surprised  at 
the  little  impression  the  cold  made  upon  me,  and  I laughed  to 
myself  at  the  many  tales  I had  heard  on  the  subject.  I was, 
moreover,  delighted  that  chance  had  given  me  this  opportunity 
of  becoming  acclimatized.  However,  as  the  two  first  pupils  on 
whom  I called  were  not  at  home,  I began  to  think  that  chance 
managed  matters  too  well,  when  I fancied  I saw  the  people  I met 
looking  at  me  with  a certain  uneasiness,  but  still  without  speak- 
ing. Presently  a gentleman,  more  communicative,  it  would 
seem,  than  the  rest,  said  to  me  in  passing,  “Nofs!”  As  I did 
not  know  a word  of  Russian,  I thought  it  was  not  worth  while 
to  stop  for  the  sake  of  a monosyllable,  and  I walked  on.  At  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  des  Pois  I met  an  iostchik,  who  was  passing  at 
full  speed,  driving  his  sledge;  but  rapid  as  was  his  course,  he,  too, 
thought  himself  bound  to  speak  tome,  and  called  out  “Nofs! 
nofs!”  At  length,  on  reaching  the  Place  de  I’Amiraute,  I found 
myself  face  to  face  with  a mougick,  who  said  nothing  at  all,  but 
who,  picking  up  a handful  of  snow,  threw  himself  upon  me,  and 
before  I could  disentangle  myself  from  my  paraphernalia,  began 
to  besmear  my  face  and  to  rub  more  especially  my  nose  with  all 
his  might.  I did  not  much  relish  the  joke,  especially  considering 
the  weather,  and,  drawing-  one  of  my  arms  out  of  one  of  my 
pockets,  I dealt  him  a blow  with  my  fist,  which  sent  him  rolling 
ten  yards  off. 


B. 


Translate  into  French : 

The  sea  ran  high,  and  the  huge  rollers,  driven  before  the 
nor’-wester,  came  racing  in  at  a giddy  speed  towards  the  outer 
reefs,  leaping  in  seething  masses  of  water  over  huge  boulders, 
and  plunging  on  the  sands  like  a troop  of  wild  horses  with  furious 
din  and  flying  foam.  The  sky,  overcast  at  flrst,  had  here  and 
there  been  swept  clear  by  a gust  of  wind,  and  through  a wide 
rent  in  the  clouds  the  full  round  moon  showed  all  the  terrible 
grandeur  of  the  swollen  sea  that  hurled  itself  against  the  land,  as 
though  fain  to  take  it  by  assault.  The  waves  heaved  high  around 
the  beacon-light  in  the  offing,  battered  furiously  on  the  rocks  of 
the  islets  of  C^zembre  and  Harbour,  crashed  with  thundering 
reverberations  into  the  caverns  of  the  ‘ Goule  aux  Fees,’  and 
spouted  up  again  to  the  summit  of  the  cliffs.  It  seemed  a world 
deluge,  a flood  of  waters,  the  downpouring  of  ten  thousand  tor- 
rents, the  outburst  of  rivers  breaking  their  banks.  Now  and 
again  clouds  would  cover  the  moon;  and  the  sea,  under  the  dark- 
ening sky,  assumed  an  aspect  of  savage  wildness. 

c. 

French  Composition  : 

Write  an  essay  on  one  of  the  following  themes  : 

1 . Victor  Hugo  et  le  Romanticisme  fran9ais. 

2.  Les  Anglais  et  les  Fran9ais  en  Afrique. 

3.  La  R6publique  fran9aise. 


Queen^s  University  Examinations : April,  1899, 


FIRST  YEAR  AND  FINAL  HONOURS. 

French. 


Examiner : J.  Macgillivray,  Ph.D. 


A. 

Refer  the  following  passages  to  their  context,  and 
explain  in  French  italicized  words  and  phrases  : — 

{n)  Mais  que  voulez-vous  que  je-fasse?  Quand  je  pourrais 
passer  sur  quantite  W egards  ou  notre  sexe  est  oblige,  j’ai  de  la  con- 
sideration pour  ma  mere.  Elle  m’a  toujours  elevee  avec  une  ten- 
dresse  extreme,  et  je  ne  saurais  me  resoudre  a lui  donner  du  de- 
plaisir.  Faites,  agissez  auprh  d' elle;  employez  tons  vos  soins  a 
gagner  son  esprit. 

{h)  J’ai  regret,  disait-il,  a mon  premier  seigneur: 

Encor  quand  il  tournait  la  tete, 

J’attrapais,  s’il  m’en  souvient  bien, 

Quelque  morceau  de  chou  qui  ne  me  coutait  rien: 

Mais  ici  point  d’auhaine,  ou  si  j’en  ai  quelqu’une: 

C’est  de  coups.  II  obtint  changement  de  fortune; 

Et  sur  V Hat  d’un  charbonnier 
II  fut  couche  tout  le  dernier. 

(c)  En  lisant  votre  lettre,  madame,  j’ai  eu  comme  un  remords. 
Je  m' en  suis  voulu  de  la  couleur  un  pen  trop  demi-deuil  demes  his- 
toriettes,  et  je  m’etais  promis  de  vous  oifrir  aujourd’hui  quelque 
chose  de  joyeux,  de  follement  joyeux. 

((^)  II  ne  I’est  point;  j’en  crois  son  ingenuiU  : 

Le  mensonge  n’a  point  cette  simplicite. 

Tendons  a sa  jeunesse  une  main  bienfaisante; 

C’est  un  infortune  que  le  ciel  me  presente: 

II  suffit  qu’il  soit  homme,  et  qu’il  soit  malheureux. 

Mons  fils  pent  eprouver  un  sort  plus  rigoureux. 

1.  Write  a note  on  French  versification,  illustrating 
from  the  poetical  extracts. 


2.  Explain  in  French  : 

Ils  firent  tous  ripaille. — L’on  radote. — C’est  trop  verser  de 
larmes. — II  survint  de  grands  debats  pour  le  pas. — Une  demi-dou- 
zaine  mettra  la  mer  a sac. — II  s’eloigne  des  chiens,  les  renvoie  aiix 
calendes. — Nous  faisons  cas  du  beau. — Seigneur  ours  donna  dans 
ce  panneau. — Ne  tient-il  qu'a  cela? — Un  paon  muait. — L’ autre 
etait  passe  maitre  en  fait  de  tromperie. — Et  j’ai  aussi  sur  le  coeur 
les  coups  de  batons  de  tantot. — J’ai  guign4  ceci  tout  le  jour. — II 
etait  arrive  en  grande  hate  pour  se  mettre  sur  les  rangs. — Et  avec 
cela  une  sacree  brume  du  diable  a ne  pas  distinguer  un  fanal  a 
quatre  pas. 

3.  Write  in  idiomatic  French  : 

Where  do  you  wish  them  to  be? — Since  you  wish  to  be  sure  of 
this  at  all  costs,  take  this  path,  and  go  ahead  at  a run,  if  you 
know  how  to  run. — Take  good  care  not  to  say  so. — Can  you  pre- 
vent me  from  doing  that? — The  turtle  arrived  first. — He  does  not 
think  that  his  honor  is  at  stake. — He  got  off  with  a fright. — And 
if  any  one  (bouteille)  is  missing,  and  if  anything  is  broken,  I shall 
come  upon  you,  and  deduct  it  out  of  your  wages. — The  greater 
one  is  the  more  your  blows  are  to  be  feared. 

B. 

1.  Give  the  sources  whence  Moliere  drew  his  material 
for  L^Avare,  and  estimate  the  originality  of  this  work. 

2.  What  is  the  ^dramatic  conflict^  in  VAvare?  Dis- 
cuss the  relation  of  it  to  the  other  incidents  and  characters 
of  the  play. 

3.  Remark  on  the  truth  to  life  of  L^Avai'e, 

4.  How  far  has  Voltaire  imitated  Greek  tragedy  in 
MSrope,  and  how  does  his  work  compare  with  the  model  ? 

5.  Compare,  with  respect  to  subject-matter,  language, 
versification  and  dramatic  requirements,  Ruy  Bias  with 
Mirope. 

6.  Give  in  French  La  Fontaine^s  treatment  of  BA- 
varice^  La  Vaniti,  B Ingratitude^  La  Vengeance,  La  Valeur 
du  Travail,  and  La  Politesse,  with  mention  of  fables  con- 
cerned. Add  a brief  criticism. 


7.  Write  in  French  a synopsis  of  Ruy  Bias. 

8.  ‘‘  Verite,  fantaisie,  esprit,  tendresse,  gaiety,  melan- 
cholic entrent  dans  le  plus  petit  eonte  de  M.  Alphonse 

Daudet On  trouve  chez  liii  du  pessimisme,  de  la 

ferocite ; mais  on  y trouve  aussi  le  comique,  le  gout  de 
pleurer/^ 

Examine  the  above  with  reference  to  the  various  Lettres 
de  mon  Moulin. 


Quote  any  one  of  La  Fontaine^s  fables  or  any  passage 
from  Merope  or  Buy  Bias. 

a 

1.  Give  a brief  account  of  dramatic  literature  in  the 
I5th  centuVy. 

2.  What  influences  affected  literature  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury and  how  ? 

3.  Classify  the  writers  of  the  17th  century. 

4.  II  est  deux  hommes  seulement  dont  la  renomge  ne 
fut  pas  eclips^e  au  XVIII^  si^cle  par  F^clat  que  jetaient 
le  nom  et  foeuvre  de  Voltaire.  (Petit  de  julleville). 

Give  a short  account  of  these  deux  hommes  and  their 
works. 

5.  Give  some  account  of  Chateaubriand  and  his  works, 
and  an  estimate  of  his  services  to  French  literature. 

6.  Notes  on  ^La  Pl^iade’,  Hardy,  Vaugelas,  Bernardin 
de  St.  Pierre,  Ponsard,  Nisard,  St.  Beuve,  Honor6  de 
Balzac. 
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Quern’s  University  Examinations : Aprils  1899, 


FINAL  HONOURS. 

French. 


Examiner : A.  E.  Day,  M.A. 


A. 

1.  Refer  the  following  passages  to  their  contexts  : — 

{a)  ^Itant  ne  souverain,  je  vois  ici  mon  maitre: 

Ici,  dis-je,  ou  ma  cour  tremble  en  me  regardant, 

Ou  je  n’ai  point  encore  agi  qu’en  comn\andant, 

Je  vois  une  autre  cour  sous  une  autre  puissance, 

Et  ne  puis  plus  agir  qu’  avec  obeissance. 

(5)  Promettez  sur  ce  livre,  et  devant  ces  t^moins, 

Que  Dieu  fera  toujours  le  premier  de  vois  soins; 

Que  severe  aux  mechants  et  des  bons  le  refuge, 

Entre  le  pauvre  et  vous,  vous  prendrez  Dieu  pour  juge; 
Vous  souvenant,  mon  fils,  que  cach6  sous  ce  lin, 

Comme  eux  vous  futes  pauvre,  et  comme  eux  orpbelin. 

(c)  Eh!  ma  cbere  enfant  en  acceptant  la  voile  des  vierges,  tu 
ne  fois  que  renoncer  aux  soucis  de  la  cabane  et  aux  funestes 
passions  qui  ont  trouble  le  sein  de  ta  mere!  Viens  done,  ma  bien- 
aimee,  viens,  jure  sur  cette  image  de  la  mere  du  Sauveur,  entre 
-les  mains  de  ce  saint  pretre  et  de  ta  m^re  expirante,  que  tu  ne  me 
trahiras  point  a la  face  du  ciel. 

((Z)  Qu’il  est  grand  a cette  heure,  ou,  pret  a voir  Dieu  meme. 
Son  oeil  qui  s’eteint  roule  une  larme  supreme! 

II  evoque  a sa  mort  sa  vieille  armee  en  deuil, 

Se  plaint  a ses  guerriers  d’expirer  solitaire, 

Et,  prenant  pour  linceul  son  manteau  militaire, 

Du  lit  du  camp  passe  au  cercueil. 

{e)  Aussi  la  mort  de  cet  homme  ne  contrasta-t-elle  point  avec 
sa  vie.  Des  le  matin  il  se  faisait  rouler  entre  la  cheminee  de  sa 
ebambre  et  la  porte  de  son  cabinet,  sans  doute  plein  d’or.  II 
restait  la  sans  mouvement;  mais  il  regardait  tour  a tour  avec 
anxiete  ceux  qui  venaient  le  voir  et  la  porte  doub.ee  de  fer.  Il 
se  faisait  rendre  compte  des  moindres  bruits  qn’il  entendait. 

(/)  Un,  soir,  il  s’amusait  a lui  citer  mille  petites  choses  qu'elle 
avait  faites  ou  qui  lui  etaient  arrivees  depuis  leur  premiere  ren- 
contre; il  lui  disait  meme  les  robes  qu’elle  avait  eues,  les  fetes  ou 
elle  etait  allee.  Elle  1’  ecoutait  avec  une  extreme  surprise.  Com- 
ment done  savait-il  cela?  Qui  se  serait  imagine  qu’il  y avait  fait 
attention  et  qu’il  etait  capable  de  le  retenir? 


2.  Explain  in  French  : — 

II  lui  en  voulait  comme  d’un  sacrilege. — II  y a de  quoi  prendre 
une  pleuresie. — J’en  aurai  raison. — II  jure  qu'il  n’y  est  pour 
rien. — Des  habitations  trois  fois  seculaires  y sont  encore  solides. 
— Serait-il  en  marche. — L'assemblee  se  remua  et  fit  un  quart  de 
conversation  versle  feu. — II  tient  de  sa  mere. — II  aurait  fallu  s'y 
prendre  hier. — Un  negociant  de  Paris  s’est  brule  la  cervelle  hier. — 
Elle  fit  main  basse  sur  les  poires  comptees  par  son  pdre. — On 
pourra  racheter  les  creances  pour  une  somme  de. 

B. 

1.  Compare  Moliere  and  Beaumarchais  as  writers  of 
comedy.  Illustrate  your  answer  from  Les  Pr^cieuses 
Ridicules  and  Le  Barbier  de  Seville. 

2.  Show  how  far  Mahomet  is  characteristic  in  style 
and  thought  of  the  work  and  character  of  the  author. 

3.  Make  an  estimate  of  the  work  of  Daudet,  referring 
for  illustrations  to  ^^Tartarian  sur  les  Apes  and  ^‘Lettres 
de  mon  Moulin.^^ 

4.  What  are  the  principles  of  dramatic  art,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  ^^Cromwell^^  was  written  ? Point  out  the 
defects  of  the  play. 

6.  Write  a critique  of  ^^La  Debacle,  showing  particu- 
larly how  far  it  is  characteristic  of  the  school,  to  which 
its  author  belongs. 

6.  Sketch  the  character  and  role  of  Pauline,  Sabine, 
Chim^ne,  Xiphares. 

C. 

1.  Give  an  account  ot  the  founding  of  the  French 
Academy  and  estimate  its  influence  on  French  literature. 

2.  Write  notes  on  Marot,  Amyot,  Malherbe,  Descartes, 
Rollin,  Chenier,  de  Musset,  Dumas. 

3.  Give  on  account  of  the  work  and  influence  of  Vol- 
taire and  Rousseau. 

- 4.  Write  a paper  on  the  history  of  French  literature 
since  1849,  mentioning  the  chief  representative  writers. 


Queen^s  University  Examinations : April,  1899, 


FINAL  HONOURS. 

French. 


Examiners : 


( J.  Macgillivray^  Ph.D. 
\ H.  A.  Connolly,  M.A. 


A. 

(a)  O filz  cui  i^reiit  mes  granz  ereditez, 

Mes  larges  terres  dout  jo  aveie  assez, 

Mi  grant  palais  en  Rome  la  citet? 

Empor  tei,  filz,  m’en  esteie  penez; 

Puis  mon  deeds  en  fusses  onorez. 

Blanc  ai  le  chief  e la  barbe  ai  chenude: 

Ma  grant  onor  aveie  retenude 
Empor  tei,  filz,  mais  n’en  aveies  cure. 

Si  grant  dolor  ui  m'est  apareiide! 

Filz,  la  toe  aneme  seit  el  ciel  assolude! 

(b)  E!  Durendal,  bone,  si  mare  fustes! 

Quant  jo  n’ai  prot,  de  vos  nen  ai  meins  cure! 

Tantes  batailles  en  champ  en  ai  vencudes, 

Et  tantes  terres  larges  escombatudes, 

Que  Charles  tient,  qui  la  barbe  at  chanude! 

No  VOS  ait  horn  qui  por  altre  s’en  fuiet! 

Molt  bons  vassals  vos  at  lone  tens  tenude; 

Jamais  n’iert  tels  en  France  Tassolude. 

(c)  Si  grant  cop  con  je  poi  ferir 

Li  donai,  c’onques  ne  m’an  fains. 

El  conble  de  I’escu  I’atains, 

S’i  mis  trestote  ma  puissance 
Si  qu’an  pieces  vola  ma  lance; 

Et  la  soe  remest  antiere, 

Qu’ele  n’estoit  mie  legiere, 

Einz  pesoit  plus,  au  mien  cuidier, 

Que  nule  lance  a chevalier, 

Qu’ainz  nule  si  grosse  ne  vi, 

(d)  Li  uns  aporta  bien,  et  li  autres  mauvaisement:  que  covoitise, 
qui  est  racine  de  toz  mals,  ne  laissa;  ainz  comencierent  d’enqui 
en  avant  li  covoitos  a retenir  des  choses,  et  Nostres  Sires  les  co- 
men^a  meins  a amer.  Ha!  Diex,  con  s’estoient  loialment  demene 
tresque  a cel  point!  Et  Dame  Diex  lor  avoit  bien  mostrd  que  de 
toz  lor  afaires  les  avoit  honorez  et  essauciez  sor  tote  T autre  gent. 
Et  maintes  foiz  ont  domage  li  bon  por  les  malvais. 


1.  Rewrite  all  extracts  in  modern  French. 

2.  Describe  the  language  which  was  the  immediate 
source  of  old  French,  and  turn  the  above  extracts  into 
this  language. 

3.  Mention  words  in  the  extracts  that  are  no  longer 
used  or,  if  so,  with  different  meanings. 

4.  Classify  the  consonants  and  enunciate  the  general 
phonetic  law  followed  in  their  transformation  from  Latin 
into  French.  Illustrate  from  the  extracts. 

5 Describe  the  versification  of  (a),  (6),  and  (c),  and 
trace  historically  French  versification  from  its  origin  up 
to  the  present  heroic  measure. 

6.  State,  with  approximate  dates,  the  influences  that 
affected  the  development  of  the  French  language  up  to  the 
16th  century;  and  show  how  they  affected  it. 

7.  Draw  a map  of  France  showing  the  locality  of  the 
different  dialects.  Characterize  these  dialects. 

B. 

1.  Write  a brief  paper  on  early  French  Epic  poetry. 

2.  Discuss  the  authorship  of  La  Chanson  de  Roland 
and  state  the  historical  value  of  this  poem. 

3.  Remarks  on  Adam,  Theophile,  Robert  et  Marion, 
Aucassin  et  Nieolette,  Roman  de  la  Rose  ; Wace,  Guil- 
laume de  Machault,  Jean  Gerson. 


Queen’s  University  Examinations : April,  1899, 


PASS. 

Junior  and  Senior  German. 


Dictation, 

“Du  bist  hier  fremd,  Kuabe/'  fuhr  nach  einiger  Zeit  der 
Scbmied  fort,  “ das  sehe  ich  dir  an;  wenn  du  willst,  kannst  du 
in  meinem  Hause  Herberge  haben.’’  Ich  nahm  dieses  Aner- 
bieten  gern  an;  der  Alle  stand  auf,  und  ich  folgte  ihm  nach 
seinem  Hause,  das  eine  gute  Viertelstunde  entfernt  am  Berge 
lag.  Der  alte  hatte  mich  nicht  gefragt,  weder  wer  ich  sei,  noch 
woher  ich  ware,  noch  wohin  ich  wollte.  Seine  Hausfrau  aber 
und  seine  erwachsene  Tochter,  welche  riesengrosz  war  wie  der 
Vater,  waren  schon  neugieriger.  Sie  fragten  mich,  woher  ich 
kame,  und  wohin  meine  Reise  ginge?  Ich  antwortete  ihnen  der 
Wahrheit  gemasz,  dasz  ich  aus  Graubiinden  kame,  und  dass  ich 
gern  hier  im  Lande  eine  Arbeit  finden  mochte,  durch  die  ich  mir 
mein  ehrliches  Brot  erwerben  konnte.  Nach  einiger  Zeit  horte 
ich,  dasz  die  Frau  des  Schmiedes  ihren  Mann  fragte,  ob  er  nicht 
m^n^,  dasz  man  mich  jetzt  wahrend  der  dringenden  Feldarbeit 
behalten  konne,  denn  ich  schiene  ihr  ein  feiner  Bub  zu  sein,  und 
der  Alte  gab  seine  Zustimmung. 


Qaeen^s  University  Examinations:  April,  1899, 


PASS. 

Junior  German. 


A. 

Translate  into  English  : 

(a)  Eine  lialbe  Stunde  spater,  und  Franz,  welcher  sich  so 
elegant  wie  moglich  gemacht  hatte,  fand  sich  in  dem  von  schwe- 
rer  Pracht  glanzenden  Speisesaal  ein.  Max  steilte  ihm  erst  im 
Nebensalou  seine  junge  Frau  vor,  eine  flirstliche  Erscheinung  in 
rauschendera  Seidenkleid,  und  seine  drei  Kinder,  einen  lebhaften 
Knaben  und  zwei  reizende,  blondgelockte  Tochtercben;  ferner 
eine  auf  Besuch  auf  dem  Scblosse  weilende  Grafin.  Hierauf  er- 
schienen,  einer  nach  dem  anderen,  mit  einer  gewissen  ehrfurchts- 
vollen  Beklommenheit  in  Miene,  Bewegung  und  Sprache,  die 
militarischen  Gaste:  ein  Artilleriemajor  und  einige  Leutnants. 
Als  auch  hier  die  Vorstellung  beendet  und  ein  paar  passende 
Worte  gewechselt  waren,  nicht  ohne  Beihilfe  der  zu  diesem 
Zweck  auf  dem  Tisch  ausgebreiteten  Photographien  italienischer 
Landschaften,  bat  die  Schlossherrin  zu  Tische. 

(&)  Am  Himmel  stand  auf  einmal  die  Scheibe  des  Vollmondes, 
die  triib  und  dunstig  in  der  graudammerigen  einformigen  Luft 
hing.  Die  wolkenlose  Nacht  war  nur  halb  erhellt  von  ihren 
fahlen  bleiernen  Schein,  und  alles  wie  in  dunkelgespenstische 
Nebel  aufgelost.  Kein  Stern  am  Himmel  und  auch  der  Mond 
hatte  nichts  Leuchtendes  und  Glanzendes  an  sich.  Die  Glatte 
See  blinkte  wie  ein  kahles  und  odes  Eisfeld  in  letzter  Dammer- 
ungsstunde  und  von  einem  zarten  dunstigen  und  triiben  Silbergrau 
lag  sie  umschleiert  da.  Kur  dann  und  wann  und  hier  und  da 
blitzte  fiir  einen  Augenblick  lang  eine  Welle  hellerleuchtend  auf, 
wahrend  doch  sonst  das  Mondlicht  alle  Kraft  verloren  zu  haben 
schien  und  nirgendwo  sich  wiederspiegelte. 

(c)  Mag  auch  nicht  blosz  vorlaufig,  sondern  iiberhaupt  in  posi- 
tiver  Beziehung  noch  vieles  unbestimmt  bleiben,  da  dariiber 
gestritten  werden  kann,  welche  Bedurfnisse  auf  Befriedigung 
Anspruch  haben  und  in  welchem  Masz,  so  ist  dafiir  negativ  der 
Zweck  sehr  genau  bcgrenzl:  wo  viel  tausend  Menschen  nicht 
satt  zu  essen  und  keine  oder  keine  gesunde  Wohnung  haben,  da 
ist  der  Zweck  der  Volkswirtschaft:  die  Befriedigung  der  Bediirf- 
nisse  aller  einzelnen,  noch  nicht  erfiillt,  denn  dariiber  herrscht 
kein  Streit,  dasz  ohne  die  Befriedigung  dieser  beiden  Bedurfnisse 
der  Mensch  gar  nicht  Mensch  sein,  seine  hohere  Natur  nicht 
entfalten  kann. 


(d)  Er  mnsste  sich  in  seiu  Schicksal  fiigen. — Er  dachte  g^r 
nicht  daran,  sich  lastigen  Fragen  auszusetzen. — Lasz  meine  Frau 
nur  gewahren. — Man  kann  es  schon  darauf  wagen. — Jetzt  ist’s 
gar. — Verkommen  ist  er  durch  und  durch. — Der  Schneiderlehr- 
ling  kam  gegen  den  Schustergessler  nicht  auf. — Und  zwar  gilt 
das  ganz  allgemein. — Also  dass  die  Gesellschaft  in  Staate  aufginge 
ist  nicht  ichtig. 

B. 

Translate  into  German  : 

(a)  A certain  king,  called  Midas,  once  asked  Bacchus  for  a favor. 
“Ask  anything  you  like,”  answered  the  god,  “and  you  shall  have 
it.”  “Well,”  said  Midas,  “ I wish  that  everything  I touch  be 
changed  into  gold.  Immediately  everything  round  about  glittered 
with  gold;  the  very  food  and  wine  became  changed  into  gold.  At 
first  Midas  rejoiced  at  his  new  wealth.  Soon  afterwards,  how- 
ever, suffering  from  hunger  and  thirst,  he  perceived  that  he  was 
unfortunate  just  on  account  of  that  which  he  had  so  passionately 
desired.  Therefore  he  called  out:  “Father  Bacchus  have  pity  on 
me  and  free  me  from  this  wretched  condition.” 

(b)  Robert  Bruce,  restorer  of  the  Scottish  monarchy,  being  pur- 
sued one  day  by  the  enemy  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  a barn 
and  to  spend  the  night  there.  In  the  morning  when  he  awoke, 
he  saw  a spider  climbing  up  the  beam  of  the  roof.  The  spider  fell 
down  to  the  ground,  but  immediately  tried  to  climb  up  again, 
when  it  a second  time  fell  to  the  ground.  It  made  a third  attempt 
which  also  failed.  Twelve  times  did  the  little  spider  try  to  climb 
up  the  beam  and  twelve  times  it  fell  down  again,  but  the  thir- 
teenth time  it  succeeded  and  gained  the  top  of  the  beam.  The 
king  immediately  got  up  from  his  lonely  couch  and  said:  This 
little  spider  has  taught  me  perseverance;  I will  follow  its  ex- 
ample. Twelve  times  have  I been  beaten  by  the  enemy.  I will 
try  my  fortune  once  more!  ” He  did  so,  and  won  the  next  battle. 
The  king  became  the  spider’s  scholar. 

(c)  He  had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  about  it. — They  went 
past  Fritz  and  looked  at  him. — It  pleases  me  here  better  than 
anywhere  else. — The  day  was  not  suitable  for  walking. — What  is 
to  become  of  us? — I have  been  here  for  a week. — I am  glad  that 
you  have  passed  your  examination. — It  is  a question  here  of  the 
method  of  investigation. — That  will  do  them  neither  harm  nor 
good. 

(d)  Subject  for  German  Composition  : 

Die  Hochzeitsreise, 
or 

Robinson  in  der  Schneiderkeuschen. 


c. 


1.  Estimate  the  power  of  description  shown  in 
Rosegger^s  ^‘Als  die  hellen  Nachte  waren/^  What  theory 
does  the  author  express  in  this  story. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  life  and  works  of  Friedrich 
Gerstaker. 

3.  “Kuzum:  die  Volkswirthschaftslehre  schwillt  zu  einer 
Encyklopadie  des  menschlichen  Wissens  an.  Esbleibt  also,  wenn 
sie  als  gesondertes  fortbesteben  soli,  nichts  iibrig,  als  sie  willkiihr- 
lich  abzugrenzen.’'  (Jentscb) 

Explain  the  above  in  connection  with  the  context. 

4.  Was  sind  DeduMion  und  Induktion  in  der  Nation- 
alokonomie,  und  welcher  von  beiden  sollte  man  sich  bei 
der  Forschung  bedienen  ? (Answer  preferred  in  German). 


Qaeen^s  University  Examinations  : Aprily  1899. 


PASS. 

Senior  German. 


A. 

Translate : 

(a)  Wenn  man  den  geologischen  Aufbau  gewisser  Gebirge  mit 
Aufmerksamkeit  betrachtet,  wir  wollen  bier  die  Alpen  als  Bei- 
spiel  nehraen, — so  muss  es  auff alien  dass  die  altesten  Schichten- 
reihen  die  hochsten  Centralketten  bildeu  und  ganz  steil  aufge- 
richtet  sind,  wahreud  die  jiiugereu  Sedimentargebilde  mehr  Oder 
weniger  gestbrt  und  vericorfen  diesen  Kern  der  altesten  Gesteine 
gewissermassen  umlagern.  Diese  Thatsache  hatte  die  Geologen 
vom  Ende  des  letzten  und  vom  Anfange  des  jetzigen  Jahrhun- 
derts  zu  der  Annahme  gefiihrt  dass  eine  von  unten  nach  oben  in 
vertikalem  Sinne  wirkende  Kraft  die  Centralketten  der  Gebirge 
sozusagen  aus  den  Tiefen  der  Erde  herausgehoberi  hatte. 

(&)  Er  durchmass  den  engen  Raum  immer  wieder,  dffnete  und 
schloss  das  Fenster  und  uberflog  den  Zettel,  dessen  Inhalt  er  langst 
auswendig  wusste,  zum  zehnten  und  dann  zum  hundertstenmal. 
Der  Chasseur  brachte  das  Mittagessen;  aber  er  bat  ihn,  alles 
wieder  mit  fortzunehmen;  ihn  verlangte  nur  nach  Luft  und 
Frische,  und  wahrnehmend,  dass  vom  Dache  her  lange  Eiszapfen 
bis  dicht  an  sein  Fenster  niederhingen,  brack  er  ein  paar  davon  ab 
und  labte  sich  an  ihrer  Kiihle.  Dann  las  er  wieder,  priifte  das 
Knauel  und  berechnete  die  Hohe  des  Bastions.  Und  unten  zehn 
Fuss  Schnee!  Es  musste  gliicken  und  er  rergass  unter  diesen 
Yorstellungen  fast,  dass  ihm  der  Sprung — iiberhaupt  mur  als 
Notbehelf  und  letztes  Mittel  dienen  sollte. 

1.  Give  the  infinitive,  1st  person  singular  of  the  imper- 
fect indicative  and  the  past  participle  of  the  italicized  verbs, 
also  the  2nd  and  3rd  person  singular  present  indicative  of 
nehmeUy  auffalleny  verworfeUy  niederhingen,  brack,  vergass. 

2.  Write  a grammatical  note  on  Zeh7i  Fuss  Schiee. 

B. 

1.  Translate  into  German  : 

(a)  It  is  an  interesting  spectacle  to  see  man’s  inventive  mind  in 
a struggle  with  a powerful  element,  and  to  see  diflaculties  which 
to  ordinary  minds  are  insurmountable,  overcome  by  prudence, 
resolution  and  strength  of  will.  It  is  less  attractive  but  so  much 


the  more  instructive  to  witness  the  contrary,  where  the  lack  of 
these  renders  useless  all  efforts,  and  even  destroys  the  success 
already  obtained.  Examples  of  both  are  shown  in  the  celebrated 
siege  of  the  city  of  Antwerp  by  the  Spaniards  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  which  robbed  this  great  city  forever  of  her 
prosperity,  but  gained  for  the  leader  who  undertook  and  carried 
it  out  an  immortal  name. 

The  war  had  already  lasted  twelve  years,  during  which  time 
the  northern  provinces  of  Belgium  had  striven  to  assert  first  only 
their  freedom  of  belief  but  at  last  their  complete  independence. 
In  spite  of  the  superior  force  of  their  enemy,  they  had  continued 
the  desperate  struggle.  Never  fully  victorious,  yet  never  com- 
pletely conquered,  they  exhausted  the  land  of  both  Indies,  while 
they  themselves  were  called  beggars  and  to  a certain  extent  were 
really  so.  The  greater  part  of  the  southern  provinces  partly  vol- 
untarily, partly  by  force  of  arms,  had  again  returned  to  Spanish 
rule,  but  in  the  northern  district  the  Spaniards  had  not  been  able 
to  get  a firm  footing. 

(b)  The  counsel  in  recommending  attention  to  the  public  in 
preference  to  the  private  letters,  had  remarked  in  particular,  that 
one  letter  should  not  be  taken  as  evidence,  because  it  was  mani- 
festly private,  as  it  contained  in  one  part  the  anxieties  of  Mr. 
Middleton  for  the  illness  of  his  son.  This  was  a singular  argu- 
ment indeed;  and  the  circumstances,  in  my  mind,  merited  strict 
observation.  It  went  to  show  that  some,  at  least,  of  those  con- 
cerned in  these  transactions,  felt  the  force  of  those  ties,  which 
their  efforts  were  directed  to  tear  asunder;  that  those  who  could 
ridicule  the  attachment  of  a mother  and  son,  were  yet  sensible  of 
the  straining  of  those  chords  by  which  they  were  connected. 

2.  Translate  into  German  : 

I think  he  must  have  forgotten  it. — What  do  I care  for  that? — 
The  horses  went  galloping  through  the  street. — He  was  helped 
by  his  brother. — That  depends  on  the  season  of  the  year. — Ex- 
perience teaches  knowledge. — How  did  he  succeed  in  freeing  him- 
self from  his  position. — It  will  never  do  for  him  to  act  like  that, — 
The  work  is  too  hard  for  us  to  do. — He  is  said  to  have  been  in 
Canada. — He  might  have  attained  a great  position,  had  he  made 
use  of  every  opportunity. — I remembered  I had  been  obliged  to 
knock  repeatedly  at  the  door. — They  claim  to  have  heard  a pe- 
culiar noise. 

3.  Translate : 

Er  dichtet  mutig  darauf  los. — Sie  wirft  alle  meine  Berechnun- 
gen  uber  den  Haufen.— Ein  Engel  schwebt  durch  das  Zimmer. — 
Du  bist  nicht  wohl  bei  Trost. — So  und  so  hangen  die  Gurken. — 
Fehlt’s  dir  denn  wo? — Ich  will  einem  Toten  nicht  zu  nahe  treten. 
Er  soli  uns  sein  Wort  einlosen. — Verrede  dich  nicht  dabei. 


c. 


1.  Give  a brief  sketch  of  Heine^s  life. 

2.  Criticise  briefly  Der  Schwiegersohn. 

3.  Explain  briefly  what  is  meant  by  Privatwirtschaft 
mit  freier  Konkurrenz  und  Kommunismus. 


Quote  any  one  of  Heine^s  ballads. 

D. 

Subject  for  Composition  in  German  : 

Der  Spiegel  des  Cyprianus, 


Queen’s  University  Examinations : Aprils  1899, 


FIRST  YEAR  AND  FINAL  HONOURS. 

German. 


Dictation, 

Viele  Menschen  muhen  sich  ihr  ganzes  Leben  hiodurch  ab,  um 
einen  Wunsch  zu  befriedigen,  dessen  Erfiillung,  wie  sie  meinen, 
sie  gliicklich  machen  wiirde;  aber  ihr  Wunsch  bleibt  unerfiillt. 
Immer  steuern  sie  nach  bestem  Vermogen  auf  das  gelobte  Eiland 
zu,  und  immer  von  neuem  verschlagt  sie  ein  neidischer  Wind  fern 
von  dem  gesuchten  Port.  Andern  wird  kein  Wunsch  versagt, 
kein  Plan  vereitelt;  das  Schicksal  scheint  ihnen  vollig  unter- 
wiirfig  zu  sein;  nach  dem  Urteile  der  Menge  schwelgen  sie  im 
Genusse  des  Gliickes.  Und  dennoch,  treten  wir  naher  hinzu,  so 
entdecken  wir  mit  Erstaunen  eine  unbegreifliche  Kalte,  Abspan- 
nung,  Unfrieden,  einen  unablassigen  Drang  nach  einem  neuen 
Reize,  nach  einem  andern  Gliicke.  Fiir  diese  Behauptung  steht 
uns  ein  schlagendes  Beispiel  zu  Gebot;  Goethe  legt  dafiir  Zeugnis 
ab.  Goethe  war  eines  der  seltensten  Schoszkinder  des  Gliickes; 
nichts  muste  er  missen,  was  nach  der  gewohnlichen  Ansicht  des 
Lebens  zum  Gliicke  des  Menschen  erfordert  wird.  Ein  mit  alien 
Reizen  und  aller  Kraft  der  Natur  ausgestatteter  Korper,  ein  k5- 
niglicher  Geist;  wo  er  personlich  auftrat,  die  Sonne,  um  die  alle 
andern  sich  drehten,  der  Liebling,  an  den  jede  Gunst,  auch  die 
hochte  des  sittlichen  Lebens  verschwendet  wurde,  der  Ange- 
betete,  fiir  den  man  kein  Opfer  gescheut  hatte:  das  war  Goethe. 


Queen^s  University  Examinations  : Aprils  1899. 


FIRST  YEAR  AND  FINAL  HONOURS. 

German. 


Examiner:  J.  Macgillivray^  Ph.D. 


Note:  First  year  candidates  will  omit  II. 

I. 

Translate : 

1.  In  Erwartung  besserer  Gelegenheit  also  fubr  sie  fort,  das 
Haus  ganz  allein  mit  ihrer  alten  Kochin,  einem  Laufmadchen  und 
dem  Gartner,  welcher  Bursche  bei  dem  Major  gewesen  war,  zu 
bewobnen,  dann  und  wann  kleine  gesellige  IJnterhaltungen  darin 
zu  veranstalten, — theils  ungemiscbte  Kaffees,  theils  gemiscbte, 
aus  Mannlein  und  Weiblein  vorsichtig  zusammengesetzte  Thee- 
gesellschaften,  wobei  sie  sich,  trotz  der  Argusaugen  der  weib- 
lichen  Eifersucht,  so  klug  und  musterhaft  betrug,  dass  man  ihrem 
einsamen  Leben  nicht  das  Geringste  nachreden  konnte.  Hoch- 
stens  zuckten  einige  alte  Jungfern  die  Acbseln  und  erklarten,  sie 
sei  eine  kalte,  selbstsiichtige,  kokette  Scblange,  eine  Art  Loreley, 
der  es  ein  viel  grosseres  Vergniigen  mache,  am  Felsen  ihrer  Un- 
nahbarkeit  “Schiffer  und  Kahn  ” zerschellen  zu  sehen,  als  einen 
hiibschen,  braven,  verliebten  Jungen  mit  ihrer  Hand  zu  begliicken. 
Wurde  sie  selbst  von  wohlwollenden  Freundinnen  geradezu  be- 
fragt,  ob  sie  etwa  eine  geheime  ungliickliche  Liebe  hege,  oder 
aus  sonst  einem  Grunde  das  Geliibde  ewiger  Wittwenschaft 
gethan  babe,  so  erklarte  sie  einfach,  die  Tyrannei,  die  sie  in 
ihrer  ersten  Ehe  erlitten,  da  ibr  Mann  seine  Gewohnheit,  zu  com- 
mandiren,  von  der  Stadtgarnison  auf  seine  junge  Frau  iibertragen, 
babe  ibr  ein  fiir  alle  Mai  ein  Leben  verleidet.  in  welchem  das 
Gebot  der  Bibel:  “er  soil  dein  Herr  sein auf  das  Schnodeste 
missbraucht  und  iibertrieben  werden  konne. 

2.  Aber  wenn  bier  ein  Gesammturtbeil,  welches  alle  moglicber 
Weise  in  Betracbt  kommenden  Elemente  vereinigt,  unbedingt 
abzuweisen  ist,  so  ist  damit  doch  keineswegs  gesagt,  dass  nicht 
die  einzelnen  Elemente  isolirt  mit  einander  verglichen  und  einer 
Werthbeurtheilung  unterworfen  werden  konnen.  In  der  That 
ist  jene  Frage  nach  dem  Fortschritt  in  der  Geschichte  offenbar 
deshalb  von  vornherein  falsch  gestellt,  weil  sie  an  alles  in  gleicher 
Weise  die  Forderung  eines  solchen  Fortschritts  heranbringt,  an 
die  intellectuellen,  moralischen  und  asthetischen  Eigenschaften 
der  Einzelnen  ebenso  wie  an  die  allgemeinen  Verhaltnisse  der 


Cultur,  der  Rechtsordnung  und  des  politischen  Lebens.  Dabei 
zeigt  es  sich  dann,  dass  diejenigen,  die  den  Fortschritt  behaup- 
ten,  und  jene,  die  ihn  leugnen,  thatsachlich  verschiedene  Dinge 
im  Auge  haben.  Der  Fortschrittsglaiibige  weist  auf  Errungen- 
schaften  der  Cultur  bin,  die  eine  friihere  Zeit  nicht  besessen  babe; 
der  bistoriscbe  Skeptiker  beruft  sicb  auf  die  Eigenscbaften  der 
einzelnen  Individuen,  die,  unter  so  verscbiedenen  Bedingungen 
sie  aucb  steben  mocbten,  im  grossen  und  ganzen  nicbt  besser 
geworden  seien. 


11. 

1.  Translate  : 

Bei  der  Unzulanglicbkeit  der  eingeborenen  Arbeitskrafte  an 
Zabl  und  Gescbicklicbkeit  war  die  Kompanie  von  vornberein  auf 
die  Zufiibrung  auswartiger,  dern  Klima  gewacbsener  Arbeiter 
gewiesen.  Solcbe  Arbeiter  wurden  zunacbst  aus  Java,  insbeson- 
dere  aucb  zur  Yerricbtung  von  Handwerksarbeiten  angenommen. 
Obwobl  die  Gesetzgebung  bier  spater  durcb  ein  Verbot  der  Kuli- 
Ausfiibrung  bindernd  in  den  Weg  trat,  und  sie  nur  ausnabmsweise 
gestattete,  ist  docb  erreicbt  worden,  dasz  fiir  eine  bescbrankte 
Anzabi  die  Anwerbung  und  Ausfiibrung  unter  Kontrolle  der 
Beborden  seitens  der  niederlandiscb-indiscben  Regierung  nacbge- 
geben  wurde. 

2.  Translate  into  Modern  High  German  : 

{a)  Daz  ist  also  gesprocben;  et  alle,  die  diu  gebot  unsers  berren 
zebrecbent,  die  babent  oucb  den  rebten  fride  gebrocben.  Daz 
ist  oucb  von  gote  rebt,  swer  diu  gebot  unsers  berren  zebricbet, 
das  man  dem  den  bimel  vor  besliuzet,  sit  uns  got  nu  gebolfen  bat, 
daz  wir  mit  rebtem  leben  unde  mit  fridlicbem  leben  daz  bimel- 
ricb  verdienen  miigen.  Wan  daz  was  nibt  vor  gotes  geburt,  swie 
wol  der  menscbe  tset  in  aller  der  werelde,  so  mobte  er  docb  ze 
dem  bimelricb  nibt  komen. 

(6)  So  jebet  vor  den  gesten  daz  ir  unt  iwer  man 
wellet  berverten.  also  daz  ist  getan, 
so  lobt  er  iu  die  reise:  des  vliuset  er  den  lip. 
d^  man  in  mac  verbouwen,  diu  msere  saget  mir  sin  wip. 

Der  kiinec  gevolget  iibele  Hagene  sinem  man. 
vil  micbel  untriuwe  begunden  tragen  an, 
e iemen  daz  erfiinde,  die  recken  uz  erkorn. 
von  zweier  frowen  bagen  wart  vil  der  degene  verlorn. 


Queen^s  University  Examinations:  Aprils  1899. 


FIRST  YEAR  AND  FINAL  HONOURS. 

German. 


Examiner:  J.  Macgilliveay,  Ph.D. 


Note:  First  year  candidates  will  omit  II. 

I. 


Translate  into  German  : 

Sir  John  Waters  was  on  one  occasion  entrusted  with  a very 
diflScult  mission  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  he  undertook  to 
perform  it  effectively,  and  to  return  on  a particular  day  with  the 
information  that  was  required.  Great  was  the  disappointment, 
Tvhen  it  was  ascertained  beyond  a doubt  that  just  after  leaving 
the  camp,  he  had  been  taken  prisoner.  Such,  however,  was  the 
case.  A troop  of  dragoons  had  intercepted  him  and  carried  him 
off,  and  the  commanding  officer  desired  two  soldiers  to  keep  a 
strict  watch  over  him  and  carry  him  to  head-quarters.  He  was 
of  course  disarmed,  placed  on  a horse,  and  after  a short  time 
galloped  off  by  his  guards.  He  slept  one  night  at  a small  inn, 
where  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  kitchen;  the  conversation 
ffowed  on  very  glibly,  and  as  he  appeared  a stupid  Englishman, 
who  could  not  understand  a word  of  French  or  Spanish,  he  was 
allowed  to  listen  and  thus  obtained  precisely  the  intelligence  that 
he  was  in  search  of.  The  following  morning  he  was  again 
mounted  and  overheard  a conversation  between  his  guards,  who 
deliberate!}^  agreed  to  rob  him  and  shoot  him  at  a mill,  where 
they  were  to  stop,  and  report  to  their  officer  that  they  had  been 
compelled  to  fire  at  him  in  consequence  of  his  attempting  to  es- 
cape. 

II. 

Translate  into  German  : 

At  dinner  to-day  there  was  an  attempt  made  by  two  very  clever 
men  to  place  Theodore  Hook  above  Sydney  Smith.  I fought  with 
all  my  might  against  both.  It  seems  to  me  that  a mind  must  be 
strangely  warped  that  could  ever  place  on  a par  two  men  with 
aspirations  and  purposes  so  different,  whether  we  consider  them 
merely  as  individuals,  or  called  before  the  bar  of  the  public  as 
writers.  I do  not  take  to  Sydney  Smith  personally,  because  my 
nature  feels  the  want  of  the  artistic  and  imaginative  in  his  nature; 


but  what  has  he  done  for  humanity,  for  society,  for  liberty,  for 
truth — for  us  women!  What  has  Theodore  Hook  done  that  has 
not  perished  with  him?  Even  as  wits — and  I have  been  in  com- 
pany with  both — I could  not  compare  them;  but  they  say  the  wit 
of  Theodore  Hook  was  only  fitted  for  the  company  of  men — the 
strongest  proof  that  it  was  not  genuine  of  its  own  kind,  that  when 
most  bearable  it  was  most  superficial.  I set  aside  the  other  ob- 
vious inference,  that  it  required  to  be  excited  by  stimulants,  and 
those  of  the  coarsest,  grossest  kind.  The  wit  of  Sydney  Smith 
almost  always  involved  a thought  worth  remembering  for  its  own 
sake,  as  well  as  worth  remembering  for  its  brilliant  vehicle;  the 
value  of  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling  of  sense  concentrated  into 
a cut  and  polished  diamond. 


III. 

German  Composition  : 

Write  an  essay  on  one  of  the  following  themes : 

1.  Die  Aufklarung  im  18ten  Jahrhunderte. 

2.  Die  Reise  des  deutschen  Kaisers  nach  dem  Heiligen 
Lande. 

3.  Der  Nutzen  des  Stadiums  der  neueren  Sprachen. 


Queen^s  University  Examinations : April,  1899. 


FIRST  YEAR  AND  FINAL  HONOURS. 

German. 


Examiner:  J.  Macgillivkay,  Ph.D. 


A. 

1.  Translate  the  following  extracts,  refer  each  to  its 
context,  and  explain  (in  German)  the  italicised  words  and 
expressions  : 

(а)  Ich  laure  auf  ein  edles  Wild — Laszt  sich’s 
Der  Jager  nicht  verdrieszen,  Tage  lang 
Umher  zu  streifen  in  des  Winters  Strenge, 

Von  Fels  zu  Fels  den  Wagesprung  zu  thun, 

Hinan  zu  klimmen  an  den  glatten  Wanden, 

Wo  er  sich  anleimt  mit  dem  eignen  Blut, 

— Um  ein  armselig  Qratthier  zu  eriagen. 

Hier  gilt  es  einen  kostlicheren  Preis, 

Das  Herz  des  Todfeinds,  der  inich  will  verderben. 

(б)  Franz,  der  auch  dem  Sekt  sehr  stark  zugesprocken,  scliwamm 
selbstvergessen  in  dieser  Yollflut  schwelgender  Lebensfreude. 
Jetzt  machte  der  Major,  der  ein  biscben  uber  die  Schnur  geJiauen, 
im  Eifer  des  Gesprachs  eine  Bewegung,  als  wolle  er  der  Frau 
Baronin  scherzend  auf  die  Eiand  schlagen:  da  wuszte  diese,  dass 
es  Zeit  sei,  die  Tafel  aufzuheben.  Ein  rasselnder  Ruck  aller 
Stiihle — gegenseitige,  grossenteils  unsichere  Knixe,  schiichtern 
noch  nachklingendes  Gelachter  . . und  man  treunte  sich. 

(c)  Was  hast  Du  da  in  Hohlen,  Felsenritzen 
Dich  wie  ein  SchuJiu  zu  versitzen  f 

Wasschlurfst  aus  dumpfemMoos  und  triefendem  Gestein 
Wie  eine  Krote,  Kahrung  ein  ? 

Ein  schoner,  siiszer  Zeitvertreih  I 
Dir  steckt  der  Doktor  noch  im  Leib. 

{d)  Ich  Qauch\  — ich  kam,  so  ganz  mit  Leib  und  Seel’ 

Euch  in  die  Arme  mich  zu  werfen.  Wie 

Ihr  mich  empfingt  — wie  kalt  — wie  lau  — denn  lau 

1st  schlimmer  noch  als  kalt;  wie  abgemessen 

Mir  auszubengen  Ihr  bejlissen  war’t; 

Mit  welchen  aus  der  Luft  gegriffnen  Fragen 
Ihr  antwort  mir  zu  geben  scheinen  wolltet: 

Das  darf  ich  kaum  mir  jetzt  noch  denken,  wenn 
Ich  soil  gelassen  bleiben. 


2.  Explain  in  German  : 

Er  kann  auch  wohl  verreist  nur  sein. — Mir  graut  es  vor  dem 
Ort. — Ich  will  hier  seitwarts  ihrer  warten.  Auch  das  hatte  un- 
terbleiben  konneu. — Ich  bin  ein  junger  Laffe  der  immer  nur  an 
beiden  Enden  schwarmt. — Arme  Recha!  Was  dir  alles  zustosst. — 
Warum  es  sie  entgelten  lassen. — Ihr  wisst  welch’  eine  Qualitat 
den  Ausschlag  gibt. — Und  diinkelt  ihm  es  war’  kein  ’Ehr’  und 
Gunst  die  nicht  zu  pfliicken  war’. — Eine  Zeitlang  hielt  sie  sich 
kiimmerlich  hin. — Man  hat  den  Chalif  Emin  den  Gehorsam 
gekiindigt. 

3.  Write  in  idiomatic  German  : 

The  conversation  was  about  the  morrow. — I was  chilly. — She 
said  that  she  couldn’t  have  heard  him  coming. — He  had  been 
living  there  for  some  time. — I draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
you,  as  my  ship’s  guest,  will  have  to  submit  to  its  regulations. — 
At  this  news  the  man  lost  his  patience. — He  called  on  them. 

B. 

1.  Show  clearly  how  the  parable  of  the  three  rings  may 
be  considered  the  central  thought  of  Nathan  der  Weise^ 
and  how  far  this  drama  is  the  practical  expression  of  the 
theories  of  the  Erziehung  des  Menschengeschlechts, 

2.  Nathan,  Kein  Mensch  muss  miissen,  und  ein  Der- 

wisch  musste? 

Was  musste  er  denn  ? 

Deincisch,  Warum  man  ihn  recht  bittet, 

Und  er  fiir  gut  erkennt,  das  musse  in  Der- 
wisch. 

Explain  the  above. 

3.  In  what  respects  may  a parallel  be  drawn  between 
the  two  works,  Nathan  der  Weise  and  Faust  ? 

4.  State  briefly  what  you  consider  the  general  meaning 
of  Fa\ist,  Refer  to  contradictions  in  the  play  and  explain. 

6.  Mention  the  various  steps  leading  up  to  the  ‘‘  Ver- 
trag  and  show  how  far  each  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the 
preceding  one.  Explain  the  allegory  occurring  in  these 
scenes. 


6.  Explain  clearly  in  German,  with  reference  to  the 
context,  the  following  passages 

{a)  Dem  Herrliclisten  was  auch  der  Geist  empfangen 
Drangt  immer  fremd  und  frerader  Stoff  sich  an; 

Wenn  wir,  zum  Guten  dieser  Welt  gelangen 
Dann  heisst  das  Bessre  Trug  und  Wahn. 

Die  uns  das  Leben  gaben,  herrliche  Gefuhle, 

Erstarren  in  dem  irdischen  Gewuhle. 

(h)  Icb  babe  mich  nicht  freventlich  vermessen. 

Wie  icb  bebarre  bin  icb  Knecbt, 

Ob  dein,  was  frag’  icb,  oder  Wessen. 

(c)  Wir  seben  die  kleine  dann  die  grosse  Welt. 

Mit  welcber  Freude,  welcbem  Nutzen 
Wirst  der  den  Cursum  durcbscbmarutzen. 

7.  Compare  Faust^s  Glaubensbekenntniss  with 
.Nathalies.  Quote  where  you  can. 

8.  Give  a picture  from  Neuland  of  German  life  of  the 
present  day.  Name  works  drawn  from  in  each  case. 

9.  State  briefly  the  central  thought  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing : — Das  Verschenkte  Herz^  Klare  Rechnung,  Vincenz 
{Kindei'  des  Lichts), 

C. 

1.  Characterize  very  briefly  the  periods  into  which 
Kluge  divides  the  history  of  the  German  literature.  Char- 
acterize also  the  literary  movements  of  the  present  century. 

2.  Faust  has  been  called  the  dichterische  Selbstbio- 
graphie  of  the  author.  Give  a concise  account  of  the 
life  and  works  of  Goethe,  showing  incidentally  how  far  the 
above  is  true. 

3.  Notes  on  Hans  Sachs,  Opitz,  Burger,  Gottsched, 
Klinger,  Novails,  Lenau,  Felix  Dahn. 


Queen^s  University  Examinations:  Aprils  1899. 


FINAL  HONOURS. 

German. 

Examiner:  W.  Kemp,  B.A. 


A. 

Translate  (3) : 

1.  Gewalt!  Gewalt!  wer  kann  der  Gewalt  nicht  trotzen.  Was 
Gewalt  heisst,  ist  nichts!  Verfiihrung  ist  die  wahre  Gewalt! — 
Ich  habe  Blut,  mein  Vater;  so  jugendliches,  so  warmes  Blut  als 
eine.  Auch  meine  Sinne  sind  Sinne.  Icb  stebe  fiir  nichts.  Ich 
bin  fiir  nichts  gut.  Ich  kenne  das  Haus  der  Grimaldi.  Es  ist  das 
Haus  der  Freude.  Eine  Stunde  da,  unter  den  Augen  meiner  Mut- 
ter, und  es  erhob  sich  so  mancher  Tumult  in  meiner  Seele,  den 
die  strengsten  Uebungen  der  Religion  kaum  in  Wochen  besanf- 
tigen  konnten. 

2.  Der  Konig  und  seine  Briider  staunten  die  Gestalt  an:  ein 
hochgewachsener  Mann,  von  Scheitel  his  zu  den  Knocheln  in 
einer  Kutte  von  Kamelhar  steckend,  die,  statt  von  einem  Strick, 
von  einem  Giirtel  aus  wunderschonen,  goldbraunen  starken 
Strahnen  zusammen-geflochtenen  Frauenhars,  um  die  Lenden 
zusammen  gehalten  wurde:  er  warf  sich  vor  dem  Konig  nieder 
und  hob  flehend  beide  Hande  empor. 

3.  Wie  seltsam  glimmert  durch  die  Griinde 
Ein  morgenrothlich  triiber  Schein! 

Und  selbst  bis  in  die  tiefen  Schliinde 
Des  Abgrunds  wittert  er  hinein. 

Da  steigt  ein  Dampf,  dort  ziehen  Schwaden 
Hier  leuchtet  Gluth  aus  Dunst  und  Flor, 

Dann  schleicht  sie  wie  ein  zarter  Faden, 

Dann  bricht  sie  wie  ein  Quell  hervor. 

4.  Und  wem  bracht  er  dies  Opfer? 

Dem  Knaben,  meinem  Sohne?  Nimmermehr, 

Ich  glaub’  es  nicht.  Der  Freuudschaft  arme  Flamme 
Fiillt  eines  — Herz  nicht  aus.  Das  schlug 
Der  ganzen  Menschheit.  Seine  Neigung  war 
Die  Welt  mit  alien  kommenden  Geschlechtern. 

5.  Eine  Gestalt  sah  der  Wachter  iiber  die  Walstatt  huschen  wie 
die  eines  Kindes.  Sie  beugte  sich  nieder  und  ging  weiter  und 
beugte  sich  abermals  und  wandelte  auf  und  ab,  aber  es  grauste 
ihm  sie  anzurufen.  Er  stand  wie  verbannt.  Es  wird  der  Engel 
sein,  der  die  Stirn  der  Toten  zeichnet  mit  dem  Buchstaben,  auf 
dass  man  sie  erkenne  wann  der  Geist  dereinst  ihr  Gebein  anblast 
dass  sie  wieder  leben  und  auf  den  Fiissen  stehen  und  ein  Heer 
sind  wie  ehedem. 


(a)  Refer  briefly  each  extract  to  the  context. 

(b)  In  (4)  line  5,  to  whom  does  seine  refer  ? Ex- 
plain his  character  and  views  more  fully. 

(c)  Explain  in  German  : 

Da  war’s  um  ihn  geschehen. — Die  Balge  blasen  als  gait  es  Fel- 
sen  zu  verglasen. — Sie  liessen  sich  das  Blut  nicht  dauren. — Mich 
schiert  es  wenig. — Kein  Zug  des  Schicksals  setzt  mich  matt. — Es 
geht  zur  Neige  mit  uns  Zwein. — Es  lasst  sich  von  der  Hand  schla- 
gen. — Zwar  bin  ich  ein  wenig  ubern  Fuss  mit  ihin  gespannt 
•‘Was  hiess  denn  das,  dass  Ihr  so  Knall  und  Fall  euch  aus  dem 
Staube  machtet.” — Stellt  Euch  nicht  so  fremd. — Ich  musste  mich 
irren  wenn  man  ihm  bei  Hofe  nicht  Alles  gedenkt. — Er  sieht 
Einem  auch  einmal  durch  die  Finger. — Ihr  miisst  fiirlieb  nehmen. 

B. 

1.  An  die  unvergleichliche  Trefflichkeit  der  Iphigenie 
reicht  Tasso  doch  nicht  hinan.  Tasso  leidet  an  storender 
Zwiespaltigkeit  der  Motive.^’  Examine  briefly  this  criti- 
cism. 

2.  The  tragedy  of  Wallenstein  may  safely  be  rated  as 
the  greatest  dramatic  works  of  the  18th  century.  Faust 
is  but  a careless  effusion  compared  with  Wallenstein.’^^ — 
(Carlyle).  Criticise  this  statement. 

3.  Discuss  the  characters  and  roles  of  Use,  Verus,  Max 
Piccolomini. 

4.  As  a dramatic  Work  how  does  Egmont  compare  with 
Wilhelm  Tell? 

5.  How  far  is  Die  Verlorene  Handschrift  a true  pic- 
ture of  modern  German  life  ? 

6.  Give  a synopsis  in  German  of  Die  Kraniche  des 
Ibycus. 

C. 

1.  Give  a brief  sketch  of  the  literature  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury up  to  the  appearance  of  Faust 

2.  Write  notes  on  Leibniz,  Opitz,  Klopstock,  Burger, 
Novalis,  Freiligrath,  Heyse. 


Queen’s  University  Examinations : Aprils  1899^ 


FINAL  HONOURS. 

German. 


Examiner : H.  A.  Connolly,  M. A. 


I. 

Translate  into  modern  German  : 

(a)  Nih  than  ana  thaim  hlaibam  ainaim  seinaizos  mahtais 
filusna  ustaikenida,  ak  jah  in  thaim  fiskam,  swa  filu  auk  gaman* 
wida  ins  wairthan,  swaei  wilda  andniman  is  tawida;  jah  ni  in 
waihtai  waninassu  thizai  filusnai  wainthan  gatawida. 

(b)  1 Jah  quemun  hindar  marein  in  landa  Gaddarene.  2 jah 
usgaggandin  imma  us  skipa  suns  gamotida  imma  manna  us  au- 
rahjom  in  ahmin  unhrainjamma,  8 saei  bauain  habaida  in  au- 
rahjom:  jah  ni  naudibandjom  eisarneinaim  manna  mahta  ina 
gabindan.  4 unte  is  ufta  eisarnam  bi  fotuns  gabuganaim  jah 
naudibandjom  eisarneinaim  gabimdans  was,  jah  galausida  af  sis 
thos  naudibandjos,  jah  tho  ana  fotum  eisarna  gabrak  jah  manna 
ni  mahta  ina  gatn.mjan.  5 jah  sinteino  nahtam  jah  dagam  in 
aurahjom  jah  in  fairgunjam  was  hropjands  jah  bliggwands  sik 
stainam. 


(c)  Tho  nam  her  godes  urlub,  Huob  her  gundfanon  uf, 
Reit  }ier  thara  in  Vrankon  Ingagan  Northmannon. 
Gode  thancodun  The  sin  beidodun, 

Quadhun  al  ‘fro  min.  So  lango  beidon  uuir  thin.’ 
Thanne  sprah  Into  Hluduig  ther  guoto: 

‘ Trostet  hiu,  gisellion,  Mine  notstallon. 

Hera  santa  mih  god  loh  mir  selbo  gibod, 

Ob  hiu  rat  thuhti,  Thaz  ih  hier  gevuhti, 

Mih  selbon  ni  sparoti,  Uncih  hiu  gineriti. 

Nu  uuillih  thaz  mir  volgon  Alle  godes  holdon. 
Giskerit  ist  thin  hieruuist  So  lango  so  uuili  Krist: 
Uuili  her  unsa  hinavarth,  Thero  habet  her  giuualt. 
So  uuer  so  hier  in  ellian  Giduot  godes  uuillion, 
Quimit  he  gisund  uz,  Ih  gilonon  imoz; 

Bilibit  her  thar  inne,  Sinemo  kunnie. 


(d)  Owe  wie  uns  mit  siiezen  dingen  ist  vergeben! 
ich  sihe  die  gallen  mitten  in  dem  honege  sweben. 
dill  werlt  ist  uzen  schoene,  wiz,  griien  unde  rot 


und  innen  swarzer  varwe,  vinster  sam  der  tot. 

Swen  si  nu  habe  verleitet,  der  schouwe  sinen  trost: 
er  wirt  mit  swcher  buoze  grozer  sunde  erlost. 
dar  an  gedenket,  ritter!  es  ist  iuwer  dine; 
ir  traget  die  liebten  belme  und  manegen  berten  rinc, 

Dar  zuo  die  vesten  scbilte  und  diu  gewibten  swert. 
wolte  got,  wser  icb  der  sigeniinfte  wert, 
so  wolte  icb  notic  man  verdienen  ricben  solt. 
jocb  meine  icb  nibt  die  buoben  nocb  der  berren  golt: 
icb  wolte  selbe  krone  eweclicben  tragen; 
die  mobte  ein  soldensere  mit  sime  sper  bejagen. 
mobt  icb  die  lieben  reise  gevaren  liber  se, 
so  wolte  icb  denne  singen  ‘wol’  und  niemer  mere  'owe,’ 
niemer  mere  ‘owe!’ 

1.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs  in 
Gothic,  AHD  and  MHD ; also  the  pres,  and  past  indie, 
in  full : wairihan,  wilda,  tawida,  habaida,  gabrah,  mahta, 
was. 

2.  Decline  in  Gothic,  AHD  and  MHD,  fisJeam,  ins, 
fotuns,  baurgs,  manna,  saei,  eisarneinaim. 

3.  Give  cognate  forms  in  NHD  and  in  Anglo-Saxon 
for  the  words  in  (6). 

4.  Brief  notes  on  Skeireins,  Muspili,  Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide. 

II. 

« 

1.  Write  a complete  etymological  note  on  sein. 

2.  Describe  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  second 
Lautverschiebung. 

3.  State  Verner’s  law,  with  examples.  Explain 
Brechung,  Ablaut.  Illustrate. 

4.  Sketch  briefly,  in  their  order,  the  different  foreign 
influences  which  have  affected  the  German  language,  and 
indicate  traces  of  each. 

6.  Brief  etymological  notes  on  Brautigam,  Kaiser, 
Falke,  Kopf,  Habicht. 


III. 


1.  Describe  the  verse  form  of  Hildebrandslied, 

2.  What  causes  contributed  to  the  rapid  growth  and 
development  of  German  literature  during  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries? 

3.  Describe  the  Niebelungenstrophe. 

4.  What  were  the  subjects  of  the  Kunstepos  and  who 
were  the  leading  writers  ? 

5.  Notes  on  Stollen^  Tierepos^  Annolied,  Priamel; 
Strieker. 


Queen’s  University  Examinations:  Aprils  1899, 


HONOURS. 

Italian. 


Examiners : 


( J.  Macgillivray^  Ph.D. 
( W.  Kemp,  B.A. 


A. 

Translate  into  English  : 

1.  Addio,  monlagne  sorgenti  dalle  acqueed  erette  al  cielo;  cime 
ineguali,  note  a chi  e cresciuto  tra  voi,  e impresse  uella  sua  mente 
non  meno  che  lo  sia  I’aspetto  dei  suoi  pin  famigliari;  torrenti  dei 
quali  egli  distingue  lo  scroscio,  come  il  suono  delle  voci  domes- 
tiche;  ville  sparse  e biancheggianti  sul  pendio  come  branch!  di 
pecore  pascenti;  addio!  Quanto  e tristo  il  passo  di  chi  cresciuto 
tra  voi,  se  ne  allontana!  Alla  fantasia  di  quello  stesso,  che  se  ne 
parte  volontariamente,  tratto  dalla  speranza  di  far  altrove  for- 
tuna,  si  disabbelliscono  in  quel  momento  i sogni  della  riechezza; 
egli  si  maraviglia  d’essersi  potuto  risolvere,  e tornerebbe  allora 
indietro,  se  non  pensasse  che  un  giorno  tornera  dovizioso.  Quanto 
piu  s’avanza  nel  piano,  il  suo  occhio  si  ritrae  fastidito  e stanco  da 
quella  ampiezza  uniforme;  I’aere  gli  simiglia  gravoso  e senza  vita; 
sMnoltra  mesto  e disattento  nelle  citta  tumultuose;  le  case  aggi- 
unte  a case,  le  vie  che  sboccano  nelle  vie  pare  che  gli  tolgano  il 
respiro:  e dinanzi  agli  edifizi  ammirati  dallo  strauiero,  egli  pensa 
con  desiderio  inquieto  al  camperello  del  suo  paese,  alia  casuccia 
a cui  egli  ha  gia  posti  gli  occhi  addosso  da  gran  tempo,  e che  com- 
prera,  tornando  ricco  ai  suoi  monti. 

Manzoni. 

2.  Un  signorino,  appena  venuto  in  eta,  sposo  una  cittadina 
ricca  di  sostanze,  ma  povera  di  quello  che  forma  la  vera  riechezza, 
cioe  la  bonta  delF  animo. 

10  non  voglio  dirvi  ne  il  nome  ne  il  paese  loro,  perchd  sarebbe 
maldicenza;  ed  anche  quando  sono  costretto  a rivelarvi  i peccati 
di  alcuno,  non  voglio  che  voi  prendiate  mal  animo  contro  i pec- 
catori. 

11  padre  di  questo  signorino  era  ben  innanzi  cogli  anni,  ed  aveva 
lavorato  tutta  la  vita  per  lasciare  molto  agiato  questo  unico  suo 
figliuolo.  Ma  diverse  infermita  lo  avevano  ridotto  a si  cattiva 
salute,  che  pareva  fino  imbecille.  Il  figliuolo  e la  nuora  avreb- 
bero  dovuto  avergli  compassione,  alleggerirgli  colF  amore  il  peso 


degli  anni  e degli  acciacchi,  e ricambiarlo  delle  attenzioni  altre 
volte  da  lui  ricevute.  Ma  credereste?  invece  non  faceano  che 
maltrattarlo!  Se  il  povero  vecchio  si  metteva  al  focolaio,e  trattesi 
le  scarpe,  scaldava  i piedi,  gli  davano  del  villano,  e lo  cacciavano 
da  banda.  Se  non  capiva  quel  che  gli  era  detto,  gli  ridevano  in 
faccia,  lo  chiamavano  balordo  e rimbambito.  Poi  a tavola,  se  gli 
cadeva  un  poco  di  brodo  sulla  salvietta,  o se  rovesciava  il  bicchi- 
ere  sulla  tovaglia.  facevano  un  rumore  da  non  dire. 

C.  Cantu. 


B. 

Translate  into  Italian  : 

A good  father  and  his  little  boys  set  out  early  one  morning.  A 
short  distance  away  they  met  a poor  woman  who  was  leading 
behind  her  an  ass,  which  was  carrying  two  baskets,  in  each  of 
which  there  was  a little  child.  Everything  about  these  bore  the 
stamp  of  poverty.  They  were  lying  down  on  straw  and  covered 
with  rags.  Yet  they  smiled  sweetly  on  the  travellers,  not  yet 
feeling  their  own  misery.  The  mother  stopped  the  ass,  showed 
those  unfortunate  creatures  to  the  passers-by  and  asked  them  for 
some  help.  At  the  same  moment  an  old  man  and  a poor  old  woman 
passed  that  way.  Both  were  old  and  beggars.  They  were  walking 
holding  each  other  by  the  arm  and  leaning  on  a stick.  The  old 
woman  looked  at  these  unfortunate  children  with  an  air  express- 
ing at  once  the  most  lively  compassion  and  displeasure  at  not 
being  able  to  succour  them.  “ Poor  things,”  said  she  with  a sigh 
of  pity.  Then  little  Carlo  took  his  father’s  hand,  and  said  to  him: 
“ Yesterday,  dear  father,  you  gave  us  a crown  in  order  that  we 
might  buy  with  it  some  toys.  How  glad  I would  be  if  you  would 
permit  us  to  give  it  to  these  poor  children.”  “ And  you,  Ru- 
dolph,” said  the  father,  turning  towards  the  other  of  the  little 
boys,  “ what  do  you  think  of  your  brother’s  proposal  ” ? “ Yes, 

yes,  dear  father,”  said  the  boy,  “let  us  give  this  crown  at  once 
to  the  poor  family.  This  morning  shall  be  for  me  the  happiest 
in  my  life.”  “ And  for  me  too,”  added  the  father,  pressing  both 
his  boys’  hands.  “ Here  is  the  crown.  Carlo,  and  here  is  another 
which  you  will  give  in  my  name.” 


Qmen^s  University  Examinations  : April,  1899, 


FINAL  HONOURS. 

Italian. 


^ . f J.  Macgillivray,  Ph.D. 


A. 

{a)  Ma  era  destinato  che  le  mie  contentezze  durassero  poco. 
Una  mattina,  andando  in  piazza  d’armi  col  battaglione,  vedo  da 
lontano,  in  fondo  a un  vicolo,  due  persone,  che  non  avrei  mai 
'doluto  vedere  insieme,  quel  tal  signore  e il  fratello  di  Luisa  che 
discorrevano.  Se  non  mi  casco  il  fucile  di  mano  fu  un  caso.  Gia 
lei  si  puo  immaginare  quello  che  sospettai.  E non  mi  pot ev a m\Q,d^ 
ingannare,  perche  a giudicar  dalla  maniera  con  cui  quel  signore 
andava  dietro  alia  ragazza  che  aveva  I’aria  di  dire: — Son  sicuro 
del  fatto  mio! 

{b)  Il  piccolo  porto,  la  riva,  il  molo,  sono  stipati  di  barche  e di 
barchette,  e ne  vedi  tentennar  gli  alberi  e sbattere  le  vele  e i cor- 
daggi;  pure,  a non  poche  miglia,  spesseggia  il  lago  di  altri  vele 
che  si  dirizzano  tutte  a quella  parte.  Odi  suonar  sulla  piazza  e 
per  la  riva  i diversi  accenti  dei  dialetti  del  piano  e del  monte, 
poiche  v’  accorroho.  oltre  i valligiani  e i montagnoli  del  contorno, 
anche  quelli  dell’  opposta  riviera  lombarda  e del  confine  degli 
Svizzeri  nostri. 

(c)  Ah!  voi  mi  stimate  leggiera?  Voi  mi  giudicate  adunque 
alia  pari  di  tante  fanciulla  della  gran  Societa,  colle  quali  sono 
costretta  spesso  a trovarmi  a contatto.  Per  esse,  lo  so.  la  cifra 
della  rendita  e le  fisiche  qualita  riuniscono  tutti  i pregi  di  un  uomo; 
ma  io  penso  diversamente — Se  vi  amo  e perche  ho  trovata  in 
voi  I’ideale  che  io  mi  ero  formata. 

{d)  Indi  il  suo  manto  per  lo  lembo  prese, 

Curvollo,  fenne  un  seno  e il  seno  sporto, 

Cosi  pur  anco  a ragionar  riprese. 

Via  piu  che  prima  dispettoso  e torto: 

“ O sprezzator  delle  piu  dubbie  imprese, 

E guerra  e pace  in  questo  sen  ti  apporto: 

Tua  sia  I’elezione:  or  ti  consiglia 

Senz’  altro  indugio,  e qual  piu  vuoi  ti  piglia. 


(e)  Noi  ricidemmo  il  cerchio  air  altra  riva 
Sovra  un  fonte.  che  bolle  e riversa 
Per  un  fossato  che  da  lei  diriva. 

L’  acqua  era  buja  molto  piu  che  persa: 

E noi,  in  compagnia  dell’  onde  bige, 

Entrammo  giu  per  una  via  diversa. 

Una  plaude  fa,  che  ha  nome  Stige, 

Questo  tristo  ruscel,  quando  e disceso 
A1  pie  delle  maligne  piaggie  grige. 

Ed  io,  che  di  mirar  mi  stava  inteso, 

Vidi  genti  fangose  in  quel  pantano 
Ignude  tutte  e con  sembiante  offeso. 

Questi  si  percotean  non  pur  con  mano 
Ma  con  la  testa  e col.  petto  e co’  piedi 
Troncandosi  co’  denti  a brano  a brano. 

Lo  buon  maestro  disse:  “Figlio.  or  vedi 
L’  anime  di  color  cui  vinse  1’  ira. 

1.  Refer  each  extract  to  its  context  and  translate. 

2.  Give  the  infinitive,  1st  person  singular  of  the  pre- 
terite and  the  past  participle  of  the  italicised  verbs. 

3.  Give  in  full  the  present  indicative  of  voluto,  poteva^ 
dire,  odi,  so. 

4.  Write  a note  on  the  use  of  gran,  giving  examples. 

6.  Write  grammatical  notes  on  durassero  in  (a),  formata 
in  (c)  curvollo,  fenne  in  (d). 

6.  In  (d),  describe  the  principal  of  versification.  Scan 
the  1st,  2nd  and  8th  lines. 

7.  qul  (e) — where  ? Synonyms  for  buja,  bige,  palude  (e). 

8.  State  the  plan  of  the  Divina  Comedia,  and  give 
briefiy  your  interpretation  of  the  allegory. 

B. 

1.  Translate  into  idiomatic  Italian  : 

There  is  nothing  better  than  doing  one’s  duty. — I shall  not 
go  until  he  comes. — He  does  not  pay  attention  to  his  work. — He 
forbade  her  to  do  it. — The  pen  I have  given  him  is  a very  good 
one. — It  seems  her  health  is  for  the  most  part  good. — It  was  I 


who  gave  it  to  him. — Allow  me  to  tell  you  this. — That  has  lasted 
for  ten  years. — He  made  the  gardener  do  what  he  ordered. — Am- 
bition makes  it  appear  worse  than  it  really  is. — Her  sentiments 
differ  from  mine. 

2.  Translate : 

Ella  a mon  vede  Tora  che  io  esca  di  casa. — Me  la  sono  legata 
al  dito. — La  notizia  non  vi  andra  molto  a sangue-Trovero  a josa 
i fondisti  fra  le  code  d’oro. — Una  febbre  che  per  poco  non  mi 
mando  all’  altro  mondo. 


c. 

1.  Give  a synopsis  in  Italian  of  ^Perche  al  Cavallo  gli 
si  guarda  in  Bocca/ 

2.  W rite  a brief  criticism  of  ^Le  Coscienze  Elastische/ 

3.  Write  brief  notes  on  the  characters  of  ^Cesare/ 
^Egidio/  ‘ Nunziata/ 

4.  What  great  poet  influenced  both  Dante  and  Tasso^ 
and  show  how  the  influence  can  be  traced  in  each  ? 

D. 

1 . Give  a brief  sketch  of  Italian  literature  before  the 
time  of  Dante. 

2.  What  is  the  prevailing  spirit  of  modern  Italian 
literatures  ? 

3.  Write  notes  on  Petrarca^  Machiavelli,  Goldoni, 
Manzoni. 


WMM.Pr' 
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PASS. 

Junior  Philosophy. 

For  Intra-murals, 

1.  Outline  Platons  theory  of  ideas.  What  advance  is 
made  by  Aristotle  ? 

2.  State  Platons  proof  of  the  existence  of  God.  Against 
what  theory  is  he  contending  ? In  what  way  can  the 
proof  be  made  more  complete  ? 

3.  What  are  Aristotle’s  objections  to  the  theory  that 
Corrective  Justice  is  the  same  as  Retaliation  ? Discuss  the 
point. 

4.  Can  a man  know  what  is  good  and  do  what  is  evil  ? 
How  does  Aristotle  solve  this  question  ? Examine  his 
view. 

5.  Doubt  is  removed  by  action.”  Consider  the  con- 
ception of  truth  which  is  found  in  this  remark. 

6.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  statement  that  phil- 
osophy seeks  the  unity  which  underlies  contradictions. 
Defend  or  refute  the  statement. 
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PASS. 

' Junior  Philosophy. 

For  Extra-muraU, 

1 . What  did  Protagoras  mean  by  saying  Man  is  the 
measure  of  all  things  ? What  interpretation  is  put  upon 
this  doctrine  by  Plato  in  the  Theaetetus  ? 

2.  What,  according  to  Plato,  is  the  aim  of  education  ? 
Compare  his  theory  with  any  other,  with  which  you  may 
be  acquainted. 

3.  How  does  Aristotle  define  man^s  chief  good  ? What 
elements  in  it  would  you  select  as  specially  Greek  ? Does 
the  definition  require  amendment  ? 

4.  What  did  the  Stoics  mean  by  living  in  conformity 
with  nature  ? Examine  the  doctrine. 

5.  State  and  consider  Descartes’  proof  for  the  existence 
of  God. 

6.  What,  according  to  Berkeley,  is  the  nature  of  the 
external  world  ? Is  his  view  adequate  ? 


Queen’s  University  Examinations : April,  1899, 


PASS. 

Philosophy. 

Only  seven  of  these  questions  are  to  he  done. 

1 . How  does  Plato  shew  that  the  doctrine  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Heraclitus  really  overthrows  the  view  of  Protagoras? 

2.  To  assume  two  Izinds  of  intelligence  is  self-con- 
tradictory.^^ Explain. 

3.  To  profess  that  a piece  of  knowledge  is  uncon- 
ditional, and  at  the  same  time  to  admit  that  it  is  in  any  re- 
spect incomplete,  is  a contradiction.’’  Criticise  this  saying. 

4.  Is  Locke’s  view  that  mathematical  propositions  are 
at  once  ‘ general  ’ and  ^ instructive  ’ consistent  with  his  dis- 
tinction of  ^trifling’  and  ^instructive’  propositions? 

5.  The  lines  A B cannot  enclose  a space.”  Can  Mill 
consistently  maintain  this  judgment  ? 

6.  What  three  assumptions  are  involved  in  the  Dar- 
winian theory  ? Do  these  imply  teleology  in  any  form  ? 

7.  Explain  the  precise  meaning  of  Descartes’  Cogito 
ergo  sum,  indicating  the  false  interpretations. 

8.  The  organic  is  subsequent  to,  and  therefore  the  pro- 
duct of,  the  inorganic.”  Criticise  the  view  here  indicated. 

9.  Explain  Kant’s  distinction  between  duties  of  (a)  per- 
fect, and  (6)  imperfect  obligation.  Is  it  consistent  with  his 
general  conception  of  morality  ? 

10.  The  strongest  motive  determines  the  act.”  Criti- 
cise this  doctrine. 

11.  How  does  Kant  distinguish  between  {a)  jus  in  rem, 
{b)jus  in  personam,  and  (c)  jus  realiter  personals  ? Exam- 
ine the  last. 

12.  State  and  criticise  the  main  points  in  the  ethical 
theory  of  Hobbes. 
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HONOURS. 

Philosophy. 


FIKST  PAPER. 


1.  Show  the  connexion  between  Descartes^  first  prin- 
ciple, his  criterion  of  truth,  and  his  proof  of  the  being  of 
God. 

2.  State  and  examine  Descartes’  account  of  the  source 
of  error. 

3.  What  use  does  Descartes  make  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween imagination  and  intellection  in  his  theory  of  know- 
ledge ? Criticise  the  distinction  itself  and  the  application 
made  of  it. 

4.  ^^Quantitas  duobus  modis  a nobis  concipitur,  ab- 
stracte  scilicet  sive  superficialiter,  prout  nerape  ipsam  im- 
aginamur,  vel  ut  substantia,  quod  a solo  intellectu  fit.” 
Estimate  the  value  of  this  distinction  (a)  as  a criticism  of 
the  Cartesians,  (b)  as  a proof  that  extension  is  an  attribute 
of  God. 

5.  Examine  Spinoza’s  doctrine  that  in  God  there  is  no 
distinction  between  intellect  and  will. 

6.  ‘‘  Each  living  body  has  a dominant  entelechy,  which 
in  an  animal  is  the  soul.”  Explain  and  examine  this 
doctrine. 

7.  God  is  without  body.”  God  is  the  monad  of 
monads.”  How  would  Leibnitz  reconcile  these  statements  ? 
Is  his  solution  satisfactory  ? 
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HONOURS. 

Philosophy. 

SECOND  PAPER. 


1.  Formae  enim  corarnentia  (fictions)  animi  himiani 
sunt,  nisi  libeat  leges  illas  actus  Formas  appellare.’^  ^^Cum 
enim  Forma  rei  sit  ipsissima  res.^^  Explain  what  Bacon 
means  by  Form.^’ 

2.  For  the  savage  people  in  many  places  of  America, 
except  the  government  of  small  families,  the  concord 
whereof  dependeth  on  natural  lust,  have  no  government 
at  all,  and  live  at  this  day  in  that  brutish  manner,  as  I 
said  before.^^  Is  this  view  of  the  family  consistent  with 
Hobbes’  theory  of  the  foundation  of  society  ? Explain. 

3.  What  does  Locke  mean  when  he  says  that  all  our 
knowledge  ultimately  derives  itself  from  experience  ? Ex- 
amine this  doctrine, 

4.  How  does  Spencer  define  a symbolic  conception  f 
What  connection  has  it  with  his  theory  of  the  absolute  ? 
Discuss  the  theory. 

5.  How  does  Bradley  show  that  error  is  compatible 
with  the  absolute  as  a harmonious  system  ? State  your 
own  view. 
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HONOURS. 

Philosophy. 


THIRD  PAPER. 


1.  How  do  Kant  and  Hegel  respectively  conceive  of  the 
relation  between  Scepticism  and  Dogmatism  ? 

2.  How  far  does  Kant  in  the  Analytie  correct  the 
imperfect  statement  of  his  doctrine  as  contained  in  the 
Aesthetic  f 

3.  Criticise  the  opposition  of  the  analytic  and  synthetic 
judgment. 

4.  The  understanding  brings  the  synthesis  of  imagi- 
nation to  conceptions.^^  In  what  two  different  senses  may 
this  proposition  be  understood  ? Discuss  independently 
the  relations  of  perception  and  conception. 

6.  The  principle  of  the  Hegelian  Logic  lies  in  germ 
in  the  Transcendental  Doctrine  of  the  Categories.^^  Ex- 
plain and  criticise  this  assertion. 

6.  The  mathematical  principles  exhibit  the  conditions 
of  perception  in  view  of  possible  experience,  the  dynamical 
principles  the  conditions  of  the  existence  of  the  objects  of  a 
possible  empirical  perception.^^  Does  this  adequately  ex- 
press Kanfs  thought?  If  not,  state  his  doctrine  in  a 
better  form,  and  give  your  own  view  of  the  true  relation 
between  the  mathematical  and  dynamical  principles. 
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HONOURS. 

Philosophy. 


FOURTH  PAPER. 


1.  Is  there  any  point  in  which  Kant  agrees  with  the 
hedonistic  view  of  motives  ? Is  either  the  ethical  doctrine 
of  Kant  or  of  Hedonism  satisfactory  ? 

2.  Examine  Kant’s  doctrine  of  freedom. 

3.  Can  morality  be  concerned  only  with  the  supreme”, 
not  with  the  complete  ” good  ? 

4.  Examine  Kant’s  view  of  the  relation  between  mor- 
ality and  religion. 

5.  How  does  Kant  connect  the  aesthetic  with  the  teleo- 
logical judgment  ? Estimate  the  value  of  his  theory  of 
the  beautiful. 

6.  Is  a purely  moral  proof  of  the  being  of  God  possible  ? 
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HONOURS. 

Philosophy. 

FIFTH  PAPER. 

1.  ^^The  usual  idea  of  freedom  is  that  of  caprice 

hilr)  How  do  you  understand  this  view  ? What  is 
its  value  ? 

2.  Account  for  HegePs  application  of  the  conception 
of  want  (Bedurfniss)  to  (a)  Use  and  (6)  the  Civic  Com- 
munity, 

3.  How  does  Hegel  distinguish  between  formal  and 
true  conscience  ? What  is  the  significance  of  the  dis- 
tinction ? 

4.  In  what  sense  is  the  state  described  by  Hegel  as 
Organism  ? 

5.  Religion  is  the  foundation  (Orundlage)  of  the 
Ethical  Order  ; but  only  the  foundation.^^  Discuss  this 
view  of  religion.  What  bearing  has  it  upon  the  relations 
of  Church  and  State  ? 
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HONOURS. 

Philosophy. 


SIXTH  PAPER. 


1.  ^^Der  Begriff,  das  Allgemeine,  das  der  Gedanke 
selbst  ist,  kann  nicht  nur  als  eine  gleichgiiltige  Form,  die 
an  einem  Inhalte  sci,  angesehen  werden.^^  What  does 
Hegel  mean  by  ^^der  BegrilF^^  ? Compare  his  view  of 
Thought  with  that  of  (a)  Formal  Logic,  (6)  Kant,  (c) 
Bradley. 

2.  Seyn  and  Nichtseyn  ist  dasselbe ; also  ist  est  das- 
selbe,  ob  ich  bin  oder  nicht  bin.^^  Give  Hegefs  answer 
to  this  objection. 

3.  ‘‘  We  can  form  the  general  idea  of  an  absolute  intu- 
ition in  which  phenomenal  distinctions  are  merged,  a whole 
become  immediate  at  a higher  stage  without  losing  any 
richness.  What  do  you  understand  the  writer  to 
mean  by  absolute  intuition,^^  phenomenal  distinctions,^^ 

merged,^^  ‘‘  immediate  ? Do  you  regard  his  view  of 
the  Absolute  as  satisfactory  ? 

4.  If  the  appearance  is  not  real,  then  it  is  not  false 
appearance,  because  it  is  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
it  is  false,  it  must  therefore  be  true  reality,  for  it  is  some- 
thing which  is.^^  State  and  examine  Bradley^s  solution  of 
this  dilemma.’^ 

5.  The  completion  of  religion  is  philosophy.^^  In 
what  sense  does  this  seem  to  you  false,  in  what  sense  true  ? 
Refer  to  Bradley^s  view. 
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PASS. 

Junior  Political  Science. 

1.  What  is  the  nature  and  special  sphere  of  Economics  ? 

2.  State  and  explain  the  relation  of  personal  qualities 
to  wealth  and  capital. 

3.  Under  what  conditions  is  over-production  possible  ? 

4.  Explain  the  nature  of  a banker’s  business,  and  con- 
trast the  functions  of  European  and  American  banks. 

5.  What  are  the  chief  factors  determining  modern 
wages  ? Explain  especially  the  nature  and  influence  of 
the  standard  of  living. 

6.  What  are  the  factors  which  tend  to  maintain  in  the 
long  run  the  international  balance  of  trade  ? 

7.  How  does  the  character  of  the  wealth  consumed 
affect  a community  economically  and  socially  ? 

Extra-mural  students  may  substitute  the  following 
for  any  two  of  the  above  questions : 

1.  Consider  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
regulation  of  paper  money  by  obligatory  reserves. 

2.  What  influences  brought  about  the  decay  of  the 
English  yeomanry  in  the  eighteenth  century  ? 
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PASS. 

Senior  Political  Science. 


1.  Give  a critical  estimate  of  the  chief  features  in  the 
Aristotelian  theory  of  education. 

2.  What  are  Aristotle’s  chief  arguments  in  justification 
of  slavery?  To  what  extent  could  they  be  applied  to 
modern  conditions  ? 

3.  Distinguish  the  true  and  false  features  in  Locke’s 
derivation  of  the  rights  of  property  from  labour. 

4.  State  and  examine  Locke’s  argument  for  rule  by 
majority  in  civil  society. 

5.  What  are  the  central  defects  in  Locke’s  conception 
of  the  origin  of  the  State  ? 

6.,  What  contributions  did  Machiavelli  make  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  Political  Science  ? 

7.  How  does  the  development  of  individual  rights  afiect 
national  unity  ? 
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PASS 

Sjenior  Political  Science. 


For  Extra-mural  Students, 

1.  How  does  Plato  develop  the  first  position  which  he 
attributes  to  the  Sophists,  that  justice  is  a good  thing  and 
the  interest  of  the  stronger,  into  the  position  which  he 
afterwards  attributes  to  the  Sophists  that  injustice  is  su- 
perior to  justice  ? 

2.  Point  out  the  strong  and  weak  features  in  Platons 
objection  to  private  property  and  family  life  in  his  ideal 
state. 

3.  State  and  examine  Lockers  argument  for  rule  by 
majority  in  civil  society. 

4.  Distinguish  the  true  and  false  features  in  Lockers 
derivation  of  the  rights  of  property  from  labour. 

5.  How  are  Society  and  the  State  contrasted  and 
related  ? 

6.  In  what  sense  and  to  what  degree  is  the  State  the 
Organ  of  Right  ? 
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PRELIMINARY  HONOURS. 

Political  Science. 

FIRST  PAPER. 


1.  What  was  the  influence  of  the  Stoic  Philosophy 
upon  Roman  Law  ? 

2.  Trace  the  development  of  Primogeniture. 

3.  Explain  the  distinction  between  Res  Mancipi  and 
Res  nec  Mancipi  and  show  their  connection  with  the  de- 
velopment of  Property. 

4.  Trace  the  growth  of  Contract  in  Roman  Law. 

6.  What  Fas  the  nature  and  object  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  proposed  by  the  Quebec  merchants  in  1777  ? 

6.  What  reforms  in  the  government  of  Canada  were 
asked  for  by  the  English  element  after  the  treaty  of  1783  ? 

7.  How  did  the  Navigation  Acts  operate  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  Canada  after  the  United  States  had  secured 
their  independence  ? 
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PRELIMINARY  HONOURS. 

' Political  Science. 


SECOND  PAPER. 

1.  Why  does  not  machinery  transfer  to  the  employer 
the  whole  value  of  the  labour  which  it  displaces  ? 

2.  Consider  the  validity  of  the  statement  that  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth  is  subject  to  natural  laws  which  cannot 
be  altered,  while  the  distribution  of  wealth  depends  upon 
the  human  will  and  therefore  may  be  regulated  by  law. 

3.  Show  how  interest  and  profit  tend  to  become  indis- 
tinguishable under  modern  economic  conditions. 

4.  Why  cannot  wages  by  estimated  by  the  value  of  the 
work  done  ? 

5.  Give  the  historic  basis  of  the  Canadian  banking 
system. 

6.  Under  what  economic  conditions  were  the  first  banks 
established  in  Upper  Canada  ? 
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HONOURS. 

Political  Science. 

FIRST  PAPER. 

a and  b are  alternatwe  questions. 

1.  (a)  What  does  Adam  Smith  understand  by  the  Com- 
mercial System,  and  how  does  he  seek  to  prove  that  even 
on  its  own  principles  restraints  on  foreign  trade  are  un- 
reasonable ? 

(6)  State  and  estimate  the  leading  features  of  Adam 
Smith’s  treatment  of  the  colonial  system  of  Britain,  with 
special  reference  to  the  American  colonies. 

2.  (a)  State  and  examine  Mill’s  views  as  to  the  con- 
nection between  population  and  the  rate  of  wages. 

(6)  The  universal  elements  of  cost  of  production 
are,  the  wages  of  the  labour,  and  the  profits  of  the  capital. 
The  occasional  elements  are,  taxes,  and  any  extra  cost  oc- 
casioned by  a scarcity  value  of  some  of  the  requisites.” 
Explain  and  examine  this  statement  by  Mill. 

3.  How  does  freedom  of  contract  operate  as  a regulator  of 
economic  distribution  ? Wherein  is  its  influence  limited? 

4.  Why  is  it  that  under  modern  economic  conditions, 
in  some  lines  there  is  a tendency  to  the  concentration  of 
labour  and  capital  in  large  organizations,  and  in  other  lines 
a tendency  in  the  opposite  direction  ? 

5.  Show  how  competition  may  be  regarded  as  a ne- 
cessary transition  from  custom  to  a definite  adjustment  of 
supply  to  demand. 

6.  What  difficulties  in  principle  and  in  practice  are  met 
with  where  national,  state  or  provincial,  and  municipal 
taxation  cover  the  same  economic  field  ? 

7.  In  what  directions  chiefly  have  recent  reforms  in 
taxation  been  made? 
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HONOURS. 

Political  Science. 

SECOND  PAPER. 

1.  Compare  the  scope  and  aim  of- the  Navigation  Acts 
of  the  Elizabethan  and  Stuart  periods. 

2.  What  was  the  general  condition  of  English  agricuE 
ture  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  and  what  was 
the  nature  of  the  corn  laws  of  that  period  ? 

3.  Describe  the  condition  of  the  factory  system  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  century  and  state  the  causes  which 
produced  it. 

4.  What  were  the  leading  features  of  the  new  economic 
speculation  in  France  before  Adam  Smith  ? 

6.  What  were  the  chief  objects  of  the  English  trades 
unions  up  to  the  middle  of  this  century  ? To  what  extent 
did  they  succeed  in  realizing  them  ? 

6.  How  far  did  the  Constitutional  Act  remedy  the  de- 
fects of  the  Quebec  Act  and  wherein  was  it  defective  ? 

7.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  system  of  exchange  in 
Upper  Canada  before  the  opening  of  the  first  banks  ? 
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HONOURS. 

Political  Science. 

THIRD  PAPER. 

1.  ^^Othou  that  pinest  in  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Actual,  and  criest  bitterly  to  the  gods  for  a kingdom 
wherein  to  rule  and  create,  know  this  for  a truth  : the 
thing  thou  seekest  is  already  with  thee,  ‘ here  or  nowhere  \ 
couldst  thou  only  see  ! — Carlyle.  What  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  as  regards  the  social  ideal  ? 

2.  What  does  Carlyle  mean  by  Hero-worship  ? Criti- 
cally distinguish  the  strong  and  weak  features  of  it. 

3.  Arnold  speaks  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  political  tendency 
to  pass  from  Feudalism  through  personal  freedom  to  An- 
archy, and  recommends  culture  as  the  needed  corrective. 
Explain  and  discuss. 

4.  What  economic  forces,  according  to  Wells,  have 
been  causing  the  displacement  of  the  middle-man  ? What 
has  been  the  more  recent  course  of  the  movement  ? 

5.  On  what  does  Wells  base  his  hopeful  view  of  the 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  civilized  world  ? To  what 
extent  do  present  conditions  justify  that  view  ? 

6.  What  are  the  distinguishing  features  of  Christian 
Socialism  ? What  value  have  they  ? 

7.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  direction  which  So- 
cialism has  of  late  been  taking  in  England  ? 
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HONOURS. 

Political  Science. 

FOURTH  PAPER. 


1.  What  are  the  characteristic  features  of  Aristotle^s 
theory  of  education  ? How  is  it  related  to  Politics  and 
Ethics  ? 

2.  What  is  Aristotle’s  view  of  the  relation  which 
should  exist  between  the  legislative  and  executive  func- 
tions of  government  ? How  is  each  to  be  related  to  the 
general  body  of  the  citizens  ? 

3.  What  difficulties  are  connected  with  the  theory  of 
the  divine  origin  of  the  state  ? What  true  elements  may 
the  theory  contain  ? 

4.  Criticise  Willoughby’s  conception  of  the  personality 
of  the  state.  What  are  the  chief  conditions  of  national 
unity  ? 

5.  Compare  the  views  of  Willoughby  and  Bluntschli 
as  to  the  aim  or  object  of  the  state. 

6.  How  is  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  manifested  in 
Great  Britain,  her  colonies,  and  the  United  States  ? 

7.  Criticise  Bluntschli’s  view  as  to  the  position  of 
women  in  the  state. 
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HONOURS. 

Political  Science. 

FIFTH  PAPER. 


1.  Trace  in  Roman  Law  the  development  of  the  idea 
of  contract. 

2.  Account  for  the  differences  between  ancient  and 
modern  wills. 

3.  The  penal  law  of  ancient  communities  is  not  the 
law  of  Crimes;  it  is  the  law  of  Wrongs,  or  to  use  the 
English  technical  word,  of  Torts.^^ — Maine.  Explain. 

4.  Discuss  Halland^s  view  as  to  the  function  of  Law 
in  society,  with  special  reference  to  Remedial  Rights. 

6.  What  are  the  essential  legal  features  of  proprietory 
rights  ? 

6.  Discuss  MilFs  view  of  the  value  of  a Second 
Cham  Bier. 
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PASS. 

Junior  History. 

1.  What  was  the  general  attitude  of  the  Gothic  rulers 
to  the  Roman  constitution  ? Illustrate  by  the  example  of 
the  Visigothic  Ataulph  and  of  Theodoricv  the  Ostrogoth. 

2.  Trace  the  growth  of  Feudalism  in  France,  and  also 
the  influences  which  led  to  its  overthrow. 

3.  Point  out  the  growth  of  the  French  monarchy  from 
Phillip  Augustus  to  Phillip  the  Fair. 

4.  State  the  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Constance.  To  what 
results  did  it  lead  ? 

5.  The  Gallican  church  enjoyed  throughout  the  middle 
ages  distinct  privileges.  Mention  these.  Show  how  the 
Crown  encroached  on  these  privileges.  What  circum- 
stances aided  the  Crown  in  these  encroachments  ? 

6.  The  reign  of  Francis  I marks  the  close  of  the 
middle  ages  and  the  beginning  of  a new  era.^^  Explain 
and  illustrate  this. 

7.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  states  general  in  1555 
and  1560  to  protestantism  ? What  disposition  of  the 
church  revenues  was  proposed  in  1860?  How  was  this 
counteracted?  Mention  the  several  parties  in  France  at 
that  time. 

8.  Give  an  outline  of  the  German  federal  constitution. 
What  are  the  terms  of  the  Golden  Bull  of  Charles  IV  ? 

9.  What  was  the  form  of  the  new  constitution  for 
France  framed  in  1795  ? 

10.  What  was  the  attitude  of  Russia  and  Prussia  in  re- 
gard to  Poland  and  Saxony  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  ? 
What  ultimate  arrangement  was  made  ? 
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PASS. 

Senior  History. 

1.  Compare  Feudalism  in  England  with  Feudalism  in 
France.  What  circumstances  limited  it  in  England  ? 

2.  Explain  Frankpledge — its  origin,  its  character  and 
purpose. 

3.  Criticise  the  spirit  and  the  essential  character  of 
Magna  Charta. 

4.  In  the  several  departments  of  legislation,  of  tax- 
ation, of  judicature  and  of  the  relations  of  church  and 
state,  the  reign  of  Edward  I marks  a distinct  epoch.^^ 
Explain  this,  and  compare  in  these  several  respects  the 
reign  of  Edward  I with  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

6.  State  the  distinctive  features  which  separate  the 
Estate  of  the  Clergy  from  that  of  the  Lords  Temporal, 
and  what  has  given  each  a right  to  a voice  in  legislation? 

6.  The  separation  of  the  Church  of  England  from 
that  of  Rome,  formally  accomplished  under  Henry  VIII, 
was  a political  and  legal  rather  than  a religious  reforma- 
tion.^’ Explain  this. 

7.  Under  what  conditions  was  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832 
passed  ? Give  an  outline  of  its  chief  provisions. 

8.  Contrast  the  mode  of  procedure  in  the  case  of  Bills 
in  the  British  Parliament  with  that  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

9.  What  was  the  mode  of  (iarrying  on  the  government 
of  Canada  from  the  cession  in  1760  to  the  Quebec  Act 
of  1774. 
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HONOURS. 

History. 


FIKST  PAPER. 


1.  Explain  the  judicial  system  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
Point  out  its  advantages  and  its  defects. 

2.  What  is  the  value  of  Domesday  Book  ? Illustrate 
by  two  or  three  facts. 

3.  In  the  Customs  of  Chester  it  is  said  : ^^Civitas  de 
Cestre  tempore  Regis  Edwardi  geldabat  pro  1 hidis.  Tres 
hidae  et  dimidia  quae  sunt  extra  eivitatem.  Hoc  est  una 
hida  et  dimidia  ultra  pontem,  et  ii  hidae  in  Neutone  et 
Eededive  et  in  brugo  episcopi,  hae  geldabant  cum  civitate. 
Explain  the  terms  in  italics. 

4.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II  (1 170)  there  was  appointed 
a commission  from  the  Inquest  of  Sheriffs.  Why  was  it 
appointed  ? State  generally  the  articles  of  the  commission. 
What  change  did  it  make  in  the  personnel  of  the  sheriffs  ? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  an  estate?  What  gives  the  right 
to  an  estate  to  a special  participation  in  the  government? 
What  was  the  claim  of  the  merchants  and  also  of  the 
lawyers  to  form  separate  estates. 

6.  What  is  the  purpose  and  character  of  the  Assize  of 
Clarendon?  Stubbs  says  it  is  the  most  important  docu- 
ment of  the  nature  of  law  or  edict  that  has  appeared  since 
the  conquest.^^  Explain  this. 

7.  The  reign  of  Stephen  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  our  whole  history  as  exemplifying  the  working  of 
causes  and  principles  which  had  no  other  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  their  real  tendencies.^’  Explain  this. 
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HONOURS. 

History. 


SECOND  PAPER. 


1.  What  is  meant  by  Burgage  Tenure  ? What  changes 
did  it  effect  in  the  condition  of  the  boroughs  ? 

2.  The  37th  article  of  Magna  Charta  reads : Si  Ali- 
quis  teneat  de  nobis  feodi-firmam^  vel  per  sohagium  vel 
per  burgagium^  et  de  alio  terram  teneat  per  servitium  mil- 
itare,  nos  non  habebimus  custodiam  haeredis  nec  terrae 
suae,  quae  est  de  feodo  alterius  occasione  illius  feodi-fir- 
mae  vel  sokagii,  vel  brugagii ; nec  habebimus  custodiam 
illius  feodi-firmae,  vel  sokagii,  vel  burgagii,  nisi  ipsa  feodi- 
firma  debeat  servitium  militare.^^  Explain  this,  especially 
giving  the  exact  meaning  of  the  words  in  italics. 

3.  Explain  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  financial  power 
of  the  church  under  the  Norman  kings,  and  also  under  the 
Plantagenets.  State  generally  the  terms  of  the  Statutes — 
De  Religiosis,  of  Provisors,  and  Praemunire. 

4.  The  kings  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  claimed  to  be 
constitutional  rulers.  On  what  did  they  base  their  claim  ? 
In, this  respect  compare  them  with  the  Yorkist  kings. 

5.  What  does  Mill  state  to  be  the  criterion  of  a good 
form  of  government  ? 

6.  On  what  grounds  does  Mill  maintain  that  a repre- 
sentative government  is  the  ideally  best  form?  What  are 
Rousseau^s  views  regarding  representative  government? 
State  how  Guizot  distinguishes  representative  government 
from  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

7.  Criticise  Rousseaffs  hypothesis  of  the  social  contract 
regarding  society  and  government. 


II  ....  .1 
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History. 

THIRD  PAPER. 


1.  Outline  the  foreign  policy  of  Henry  VII  and  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey. 

2.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  Statute  of  Fines  in 
Henry  VII  reign  ? 

3.  Mention  instances  of  the  assertion  and  maintenance 
of  privileges  of  Parliament  under  the  Tudors. 

4.  Explain  the  points  involved  in  the  king^s  (Charles  I) 
refusing  a writ  of  summons  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol. 

5.  State  the  means  adopted  by  Charles  I to  raise  a 
revenue,  and  criticise  their  legality. 

6.  The  impeachment  of  the  Earl  of  Danby  gave  rise  to 
several  important  constitutional  questions.  State  these 
and  the  results  arrived  at. 

7.  Trace  the  growth  of  Cabinet  government  and  res- 
ponsibility of  Ministers  from  the  reign  of  William  III  to 
the  present  time. 

8.  State  in  general  terms  the  articles  of  union  between 
England  and  Scotland. 
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HONOURS. 

History. 

FOURTH  PAPER. 


1.  Trace  the  growth  of  the  influence  of  the  Crown  in 
the  period  between  the  Stuarts  and  George  III.  State 
its  sources 

2.  What  are  the  terms  of  Fox^s  Libel  Act  (1762)?  State 
the  circumstances  which  called  for  it,  and  also  what  has 
been  its  effect. 

3.  May  says  : The  peerage  of  Ireland  was  dealt  with 
upon  principles  different  from  that  of  Scotland.’^  Explain 
the  two  principles. 

4.  By  the  several  Place  Bills  government  officials  are 
excluded  from  a seat  in  Parliament.  When  was  this  first 
determined  ? How  does  this  affect  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  officers  of  the  army  or  navy  ? 

5.  What  are  the  relations  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  the 
individual  members  of  his  Cabinet  ? 

6.  What  causes  led  to  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  ? Com- 
pare these  causes  with  those  that  led  to  the  Act  of  1832. 

7.  What  were  the  Six  Acts  ? What  was  the  occa- 
sion that  suggested  them  ? How  were  they  dealt  with  ? 

8.  Explain  the  working  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  their  relations  to  one 
another.  Compare  with  these  the  working  of  the  British 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

9.  In  Canada  with  whom  rests  the  power  of  confirming 
or  disallowing  Provincial  Acts  ? What  were  the  views  of 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Blake  ? 


*' 
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Eoman  History. 

1.  Name  the  several  Roman  Comitia.  Who  constituted 
them  ? What  were  their  respective  functions  ? 

2.  Define  the  Ager  Romanus,  the  Ager  Publicus,  and 
the  Ager  Privatus. 

3.  Mommsen  says  : “ Lucius  Vallerius  and  Marcus 
Horatius  negotiated  a second  compromise/^  To  what  does 
he  allude  ? What  were  the  terms  of  the  compromise  ? 

4.  State  the  causes  of  the  Latin  war,  and  tell  its  results. 

5.  In  later  times  Roman  citizenship  consisted  of  two 
classes  of  rights.^’  Explain  these.  How  far  did  Plebians 
enjoy  these  rights  ? 

6.  What  were  the  functions  of  the  Consuls  ? State 
limitations  to  their  powers. 

7.  Compare  the  measures  for  reform  proposed  by  Caius 
Gracchus  with  the  Sullan  constitution. 

8.  Compare  Marius,  Drusus,  and  Cinna. 

9.  Inde  Mithridatus  omnium  longe  Maximus,  donee 
tribus  ingentibus  bellis  subactus,  felicitate  Sullae,  virtute 
Luculli,  magnitudine  Pompeii  consumeretur.  Give  a 
short  account  of  these  wars,  and  criticise  the  epithets  ap- 
plied to  these  generals  respectively. 

10.  In  the  oration  Pro  Milone  we  read  : Quid  restat, 
nisi  utorem  obtesterque  vos,  judices,  ut  earn  misericordiam 
tribuatis  fortissimo  viro,  quam  ipse  non  implorat ; ego, 

. etiam  repugnante  hoc,  et  imploro,  et  exposco  ? What  was 
the  charge  against  Milo  ? Why  does  Cicero  appeal  to  the 
mercy  of  the  judges  ? 


11.  Horace,  Odes,  B.  I,  37  : • , 

quae  generosius 

Perire  quaereus,  nec  muliebriter 
Expavit  ensem,  nec  latentes 
Classe  cita  reparavit  eras. 

Ausa  et  jacentem  visere  regiam 
Voltu  sereno,  fortis  et  asperas 
Tractare  serpentes,  ut  atrum 
Corpore  combiberet  venenum, 

Deliberata  morte  ferocior: 

Saevis  Liburnis  scilicet  iuvidens, 

Privata  deduci  superbo 
Non  humilis  mulier  triumpho. 

Who  is  the  mulier  alluded  to  ? Give  a short  his- 
tory of  her.  Why  does  Horace  exhort  his  companions  to 
mirth  ? Whose  triumphs  would  she  have  adorned  ? Who 
are  the  Liburni  ? 
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Greek  History. 

1.  Explain  the  Araphictyonic  League,  its  character  and 
purpose. 

2.  The  colonies  of  Greece  may  be  divided  into  the 
eastern  and  the  western.  Point  out  any  further  grounds 
for  this  distinction. 

3.  What  were  the  relations  existing  between  a colony 
and  the  mother  country  ? Illustrate  by  the  relation  of 
Epidamnus  with  Corcyra  and  with  Corinth. 

4.  Curtius  says  that  the  Peloponnesian  war  was  not  only 
a contest  of  principles  but  also  of  races.  Explain  this. 

5.  What  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  were  the  respective 
position  and  capabilities  for  war  of  Athens  and  Sparta? 

6.  What  induced  Athens  to  enter  on  the  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion ? Why  was  it  so  unsuccessful  ? 

7.  Give  a short  summary  of  the  history  of  Greece  from 
the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  Macedonia  conquest. 

8.  What  were  the  results  on  Greece  of  the  opening  up 
of  the  east  through  Alexander’s  conquests  ? 

9.  Criticise  the  character  and  conduct  of  Alcibiades. 
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Junior  Mathematics. 

1.  (a)  With  three  letters  write  in  full  la'^b  and  la^h^e, 
(6)  Write  the  expansion  of  (a-f  6-fc)^  in  *2 -notation. 

2.  Factor  the  expressions 

(i)  ax^^ -\-bx-\-c  ) 

(ii)  Ia^{l) — c)  ; (hi)  x^  — 1. 

3.  One  carriage  wheel  is  a feet  in  circumference^  and 
the  other  is  b feet.  How  far  has  the  carriage  gone  when 
one  wheel  has  made  r revolutions  more  than  the  other  ? 

4.  (a)  If  ax-\-by-\-(^^—^  and  a'x-\-b'yA-G'^=^,  find 
the  ratios  x\y\z, 

(b)  Show  how  the  results  may  be  employed  to  solve 
the  simultaneous  set 

2x + Ay  -f  5z=A9,  3a?  + 5^/  + Qz= 64,  4a? +32/+ 4z=55, 

5.  (a)  On  how  many  nights  may  a watch  of  4 men 
be  drafted  from  a crew  of  24,  so  that  no  two  watches  are 
identical  ? 

(b)  On  how  many  of  these  watches  would  any  one 
man  be  taken  ? 

6.  Show  that  a?2 — 2a? + 1 has  its  least  value  when  a?  is 
one-half  the  sum  of  its  roots;  and  by  means  of  the  graph 
show  that  this  is  true  for  any  quadratic  expression  in  a?. 

7.  If  two  triangles  have  two  sides  in  the  one  respect- 
ively equal  to  two  sides  in  the  other,  and  an  angle  opposite 
an  equal  side  in  each  equal,  distinguish  the  case  in  which 
they  must  be  congruent  from  that  in  which  they  may  be 
congruent,  and  prove  them. 


8.  If  any  point  0 be  joined  to  the  vertices  C of 

a triangle,  the  circles  on  these  joins  as  diameters,  intersect 
on  the  sides  of  the  triangle. 

9.  Describe  a circle  with  given  radius  to  touch  a given 
circle  and  a given  line ; and  state  the  condition  under 
which  the  solution  is  impossible. 

10.  Prove  the  relations 

J=rs=r'(s — a)=r^'(s — — c), 
where  abe  are  the  sides  of  a triangle,  A its  area  and  r its 
in-radius. 

11.  Obtain  the  expression  l/s(s — a){s — b){s — c)  for  the 
area  of  a triangle. 

12.  (a)  Draw  a circle  to  touch  two  sides  of  a given 
square  and  pass  through  one  vertex. 

(b)  Show  that  there  are  two  solutions,  and  explain 
how  they  are  situated. 

13.  Construct  an  isosceles  triangle  whose  altitude  is 
given,  whose  sides  pass  through  two  given  points,  and 
whose  base  lies  along  a given  line. 
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Senior  Mathematics. 


1.  Find  the  fifth  root  of  300  to  3 decimal  places, 

2.  (a)  In  an  A,  P,  find  8 in  terms  of  n,  a and  d. 

(b)  Find  the  nth  term  of  the  series  for  which 

,8'=i(n2  + l). 

3.  (a)  Establish  the  binomial  theorem  for  a positive 
integral  index. 

(6)  Calculate  to  3 decimals  the  value  of  (1  + — )^ 
when  X is  madeinfinite. 


4.  State  the  principle  of  undetermined  coefficients,  and 

^^  + 1 

apply  it  to  separate  iy(x-\-2)  partial  fractions. 

5.  Explain  how  the  convergent 

P P 

IS  got  from  -jr  ; 

V n+ 1 Vn 

1 113 

and  thence  find  6 convergents  to  • 


6.  ABC  is  a triangle,  and  BD  and  BD^  are  bisectors 
of  the  angle  B,  prove  that  AD:DC=AB:BC=AD':CD'. 

7.  Prove  the  following  theorems  for  any  triangle : — 

(a)  a^=:b^  -|-c2 — 26c  cos  A. 

a 6 c 
^ ^ sinJ.  sinjS  sinC 


8.  (a)  Two  diameters  AB  and  CD,  of  a circle  inter- 
sect at  an  angle  0,  A tangent  at  A meets  CD  produced 
in  P.  Prove  that  AC‘^:  AP‘^=2  cos^^  : 1 dicos  0. 

(b)  Find  the  values  of  0 when  AC=AP, 

9.  Show  how  to  determine  the  remaining  parts  of  a 
triangle  when  two  sides  and  the  included  angle  are  given. 

10.  Show  that  similar  solids  have  their  volumes  propor- 
tional to  the  cubes  on  homologous  line  segments. 

11.  State  the  prismoidal  formula,  and  prove  that  it 
applies  to  the  sphere. 

12.  A circular  cone  with  semivertical  angle  a has  its 
vertex  at  the  centre  of  a sphere  of  radius  r.  Show 
that  the  volume  common  to  the  cone  and  sphere  is 
|.;rr^(l — cos  a). 
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Algebra,  1. 


1.  (a)  How  many  real  roots  has  the  function 

— 2x^ — _|-4a;_|_4? 

(6)  Calculate  one  of  them  to  four  figures. 

2.  (a)  Find  the  number  of  permutations  of  n things 
all  together  when  u of  them  are  alike. 

(b)  How  many  numbers  greater  than  500  can  be 
made  from  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 taken  three  at  a time 
and  what  is  their  sum  ? 

3.  (a)  If  (1 — 1 + write 

the  value  of  and  show  what  it  means  in  relation  to 
n letters. 

3 

(6)  Expand  (l+a;)“  and  find  the  value  of 
3-5  3-5-7  3-5-7-9 
3-6~3-6-9  + 3-6-9-12  + 

4.  Find  a fraction  which  differs  from  |/  3 by  less  than 

0-0002. 

5.  Express  as  series  and  log^ 

(1 — x)\,  and  calculate  logg3. 

6.  Sum  to  n terms  the  series 

(a)  3 + 6ir2 — + — 30a;^  -fOGo;® \- ... 

(b)  whose  nth  term  is  n^-j-n+l. 

(c)  1 + (2+4)  + (3  + 5 + 7)+(6  + 8 + 10  + 12)+... 


: ■ 


'•1 


K 


j-'J 


' ■ ■•■  ' • '/■  ' w 
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Trigonometry,  I. 


1.  Draw  the  graphs  of  sin  d and  cosec  d and  find  an  ex- 
pression for  all  the  angles  which  have  the  same  sine  as  0. 

2.  (a)  Prove  by  projection  the  formula  for  sin  (A-|- JS). 
(b)  Thence  find  sin  3^  and  sin  15°. 

3.  (a)  Factor  the  expressions  sin  /S+sin  Tand  cosS'-f 
cos  T. 

(6)  If  cos  2^ 4-cos  2S-1-COS  20+1 

= — 4 COS  A cos  B cos  C. 

4.  (a)  When  0 is  small  show  that 

sin^=^  and  cos  ^=1 — 


(b)  cos  d—1—  2!  + 4!  ~ el  + 


5.  In  any  triangle  prove  that 


B — C b — c A 

(a)  tan^=^^cot-^. 


6.  ABCD  a normal  quadrangle  in  which 
£0=/6— 1/2,  0D=J(|/6-  i/2),  DA=^^—\  and 
Z +=60°.  Find  the  other  angles. 

7.  (a)  Express  as  single  angles  cos~ia;+cos~^2/ 
tan“iir+tan“i3/. 
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Modern  Synthetic  Geometry. 

1.  (a)  Divide  a given  segment  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio. 

(6)  Employ  the  divided  segment  and  other  aids  to 

construct  geometrically  an  angle  of  3°. 

2.  Prove  that  the  area  of  a concyclic  quadrangle  is 
t/(s — a){s — b){s — c)(s — d),  where  2s=a+6+c-|-d. 

3.  (a)  If  A,  B,  0 be  in  line  and  D be  any  point,  then 
AB.  CB‘^+^0,AD‘^  + CA.BD^=—AB.BC.  CA. 

(b)  If  Tj^,  be  tangents  to  a circle  from  J.,  B 
and  C respectively, 

BC.  T^^  + CA  . T^^+AB.T^^=—AB.  BC.  CA. 

4.  If  two  triangles  have  corresponding  sides  intersect- 
ing collinearly,  then  also  their  corresponding  vertices 
connect  concurrently. 

5.  Prove  that  any  two  circles,  their  circle  of  simili- 
tude, and  their  circle  of  antisimilitude  are  coaxal. 

6.  (a)  When  a circle  touches  two  circles  the  chord  of 
contact  passes  through  a centre  of  similitude  of  the  two ; and 

(6)  this  chord  of  contact  and  the  radical  axis  of  the 
two  are  conjugate  lines  with  respect  to  the  first  circle. 

7.  A quadrangle  is  inscribed  in  a circle,  and  tangents 
are  drawn  at  its  vertices  to  form  a circumscribed  quad- 
rangle. • Prove  that  the  two  quadrangles  have  their 
internal  diagonals  concurrent,  and  their  external  diagonals 
portions  of  the  same  line. 

8.  Prove  that  the  pascals  of  all  the  hexagrams  deter- 
mined by  6 concyclic  points  pass  through  20  points  in 
groups  of  threes. 

9.  Within  a given  circle  inscribe  a triangle  so  that  its 
sides  may  pass  through  three  given  points. 


I'- 
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Conics,  I. 

1.  (a)  Find  the  coordinates  of  a point  which  divides 
the  join  of  two  given  points  in  a given  ratio. 

(6)  Thence  show  that  the  medians  of  a triangle  are 
concurrent. 

2.  (a)  Develope  a rule  for  writing  a line  through  a 
given  point  perpendicular  to  a given  line. 

(6)  Prove  that  the  altitudes  of  a triangle  are  concur- 
rent. 

3.  (a)  Find  the  equation  of  the  bisectors  of  the  angles 
between  the  two  lines  denoted  by  -\-2hxy -\-hy'^=0, 

(b)  Prove  that  the  bisectors  are  always  real,  even 
when  the  lines  are  imaginary. 

4.  (a)  Find  the  equation  of  the  polar  of  {x^,  y')  with 
respect  to  the  standard  circle. 

(6)  Prove  that  when  one  circle  cuts  another  orthogonally 
the  end-points  of  any  diameter  of  the  one  are  conjugate 
points  with  respect  to  the  other. 

5.  (a)  Find  the  contact  equation  of  a tangent  to  a par- 
abola, and  also  the  m-equation. 

(&)  Prove  that  the  line  drawn  through  the  point  of 
intersection  of  two  tangents  to  a parabola,  parallel  to  the 
axis,  bisects  the  chord  of  contact  and  every  chord  parallel 
to  it. 

6.  Prove  that  the  polar  equation  of  any  conic  is 

I 

— = lA-ecosd  where  I is  the  semi-latus  rectum,  and 
r ^ 

the  focus  is  the  pole. 


7.  In  the  ellipse  and  hyperbola  prove  that  the  lines 
from  any  point  on  the  curve  to  the  foci,  make  equal  angles 
with  the  normal  at  the  point. 

8.  If  a diameter  of  an  ellipse  meets  the  curve  at  the 
point  (a;',  i/'),  find  the  coordinates  of  the  point  at  which 
the  conjugate  diameter  meets  it. 

9.  Find  the  equation  of  the  chord  of  an  ellipse  which 
connects  the  points  f and  cp'  ; and  thence  deduce  the 
equation  of  the  tangent  at  the  point  (p  . 
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Synthetic  Solid  Geometry. 


1.  Through  the  point  where  a given  line  meets  a plane 
draw  a planar  line  to  make  a given  angle  with  the  given 
line. 

2.  Express  the  length  of  a median  of  a tetrahedron  in 
terms  of  the  edges. 

3.  Describe  the  holohedral  figure  of  whose  faces  (1,  1,  0) 
is  a type,  and  find  its  dihedral  angles  and  face  angles. 

4.  The  sum  of  the  distances  of  a point  on  an  ellipse 
from  the  foci  is  constant. 

5.  Prove  the  prismoidal  formula  and  apply  it  to  find 
the  volume  of  a frustum  of  a pyramid. 

6.  Show  that  the  volume  of  a paraboloid  of  revolution 
is  one-half  that  of  the  circumscribing  cylinder. 

7.  Find  the  centre  of  figure  of  an  arc  of  a circle. 

8.  If  an  equilateral  cone  and  an  equilateral  cylinder  be 
inscribed  in  the  same  sphere,  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  is 
a mean  proportional  between  the  surfaces  of  the  sphere 
and  the  cone. 

9.  Find  the  area  of  a spheric  triangle. 


)'■ 

^ 'W,-: 

fe'-' - 

§m 

..  j'i- '■!'«', 


• ^ 
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HONOURS. 

Calculus,  1. 


1.  Differentiate  the  following  : — 

(«)  — -- — ■ , 

— V 1 — x^^ 

(6)  log . tan(^  + ^ ) , (c)  ^ * . 

2.  A point  moves  with  a uniform  velocity  V,  along 
the  arc  of  a parabola ; determine  its  velocity  along  the 
radius  vector  from  the  focus. 

3.  (a)  Give  an  inductive  proof  of  Euler’s  theorem  on 
homogeneous  functions. 

(6)  Find  the  equation  of  the  tangent  to  any  curve 
f{xy)=()  at  the  point  xy, 

1 du . 2 

4.  (a)  In  a polar  curve  show  that +(^)  ? 
where  ru=\, 

(b)  Find  the  p.  r.  equation  of  the  curve  r=a(l  +cos0). 

6.  Investigate  the  conditions  under  which  a circle  has 
contact  of  the  1st  or  2nd  order  with  a given  curve  y=fx. 
6.  By  means  of  McLaurin’s  theorem  show  that 

7^x  r ^ X ^ r'^xl^ 

e^^cos  bx=l  + -^co^d ^^^0320 nd .... 

where  r—V^a^^A-b"^  , and  d=tan~~^ — . 

’ a 


7.  Given  , to  eliminate  the  circular  func- 

tion and  find  the  resulting  differential  equation ; and  if 

be  the  coefficient  of  in  the  expansion,  show  that 

n—l  ^ 

««+ 1 = n+l~n+l  • 

8.  Integrate  the  following  : 

(«)  ^V{\-x){x+‘iy  ib)  3. dd,  {e)f^x\\ogxY 

9.  The  equation  of  the  witch  of  Agnesi  being 

xy‘^=^a‘^{2a — x\ 

show  that  the  whole  area  between  the  curve  and  its  asymp- 
tote is  47ra2. 
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HONOURS  AND  SCIENCE. 

Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Astronomy. 


1.  Establish,  in  any  way,  the  formula 

cos  a=cos  h cos  c+sin  b sin  c cos  A 
and  deduce  the  formula  sin  J.= 


^ — i/  n — cos^a — cos^6 — cos^c+2cosacos6cosc 
sm  6 sin  c ^ 


2. 


(a)  Given  the  Napier’s  formula 
cos4-(tt — b\ 


deduce  the  polar  formula. 

(b)  Give  the  cases  in  the  solutions  of  spherical  tri- 
angles to  which  each  formula  applies,  and  write  the  other 
formulas  which  go  along  with  them. 

3.  Employ  Napier’s  circular  parts  to  find  C and  c when 
A^  B,  a and  b are  given. 

4.  Explain  in  what  respect  the  spherical  excess  (j5/)  is 
important  in  a large  trigonometrical  survey  and  write  down 
any  formula  for  finding  E from  the  triangle  surveyed. 

5.  State  the  difficulty  in  surveying  a parallel  of  latitude 
accurately,  and  show  how  the  survey  is  carried  out  prac- 
tically. 

6.  Describe  any  two  ways  of  finding  the  local  meridian ; 
and  in  each  case  give  the  principal  sources  of  error. 

7.  If  m be  the  number  of  miles  in  a degree  of  longi- 
tude at  the  equator,  m cos  (p  is  the  number  of  miles  in  a 
degree  of  longitude  at  latitude  (p.  Explain  why  this  state- 
ment is  not  true,  and  give  its  correction. 


8.  If  the  mean  sun’s  centre  has  zero  R.A.  on  March 
21st  at  3h.  20m.  after  noon,  what  time  should  a mean 
time  clock  show  when  Arcturus  comes  to  the  meridian 
on  June  30th,  the  R.A.  of  the  star  being  14h.,  10m.,  35s.? 
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HONOURS. 

Analytical  Solid  Geometry. 


1.  Show  that  the  sphere  8 — hS'=0  is  coaxal  with  the 
spheres  8=0  and  /S'=0 ; and  show  in  particular  how  the 
centre  of  8 — h8^=0  is  situated. 

2.  Find  the  functional  equation  of  the  general  cone, 
and  from  it  deduce  that  of  the  right  circular  cone. 

3.  Determine  the  condition  iXvdt  = \ 

may  denote  a ruled  surface,  and  find  the  equation  of  a 
generating  line. 

4.  Write  the  coordinates  of  the  pole  of  lx-\-my-\-nz=p 
with  respect  to  the  general  sphere ; and  show  that  if  the 
pole  describes  a line  the  polar  rotates  about  a conjugate 
line. 

5.  Find  the  tangent  plane  to  a Hyperbolic  paraboloid, 
and  prove  that  it  cuts  the  surface  in  two  straight  lines. 

6.  Explain  any  method  of  finding  the  equation  of  the 
section  of  a surface  made  by  any  given  plane  through  the 
origin. 

7.  Find  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  origin 
to  the  tangent  plane  which  touches  the  surface  f{xyz)=0 
at  the  point  x'y'z^. 

8.  State  what  is  meant  by  the  first  polar  of  a point 
with  respect  to  a given  surface,  and  show  that  its  equation 
is  one  degree  lower  than  that  of  the  surface. 
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HONOURS. 

Algebra,  II. 


1.  The  series  whose  nth  term  is  is  convergent  if 

limit  — 1)^>1. 

2.  In  what  cases  is  the  series 


l-\-ax- 


a(a+l) 

1-2 


a(a+l)(a+2) 


1*2*3 


convergent. 

3.  Prove  that  a recurring  continued  fraction  represents 
the  root  of  a quadratic  equation. 


4.  If  i/  N be  converted  into  a continued  fraction  in 
which  there  are  n quotients  in  the  period,  prove  that 

and 

2 2 2 

5.  Find  the  nth  convergent  to  -g-  

6.  Find  the  sum  of  the  series 


(a)  4 + 9 + 18  + 34  + 63  + 117  + 220. ..to  n terms. 

1 3 7 13  21 

(^)  3r+l[+'6!'+ e!"”*" ^ 

7.  For  what  values  of  a can  the  equation  x^^ — ly'^=a 
be  solved  in  positive  integers. 

8.  (a)  If  a and  b are  prime  to  each  other, 

(p{ab) = (p{a),(p{b'), 

(b)  Find  ^^(712800). 

9.  A can  hit  a target  4 times  in  5 shots  ; B,  3 times 
in  4 ; (7,  twice  in  3.  If  each  fires  once,  what  is  the 
probability  that  two  shots  at  least  hit  ? If  two  hit  what 
is  the  probability  that  it  was  C who  missed  ? 
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HONOURS. 

Trigonometry,  II. 


1.  Prove  that' 


( Fa  + 7^9+ . . terms)  ( terms) 


=n+2^  cos(a — /9). 


( Fa=cos  a+i  sin  a). 


2.  Assuming  Gregorie’s  series  for  obtain  to  4 

terms  the  series  for  tan  d, 

3.  Defining  cos  ft  as  the  real  part  of  e'^^,  and  i sin  ft  as 
the  imaginary  part,  prove  the  addition  theorem  for  sines 
and  cosines. 


2 


4.  Show  that  the  G.  F.  of  cot  ft  is  i j 1 

thence  show  how  to  express  the  series  for  cot  ft  in  Ber- 
noullian  numbers. 

5.  If  0)^  and  be  the  imaginary  cube  root  of  unity, 
show  that 


(— Wiy+(  — W2)*=2cOS  . logj^.  Flogl/ a>ia>2' 


6.  Show  how  to  factor  ; and  thence  write  the 

type  form  of  the  partial  fraction  of  — . 


7.  Assuming  the  sum  series  and  the  product  series  for 
sin  fty  indicate  a method  by  which  we  may  sum  the  series 

2-^+3“’^+ ad.  inf. 

8.  Given  sin0=ncos(^ — a),  find  ^ in  a series  involv- 
ing functions  of  multiples  of  a, 

9.  Sum  the  series 


1.  tan“i  i-l-tan“i  i + tan“i  3^+tan“i  yt+ 

2.  sin  20  4“  Y sin  40+-^  sin  60  + 


(( 
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HONOURS. 

Differential  Calculus,  II. 


• 1.  (a)  Express  the  conditions  that  the  cmyes  f(xy)=0 
and  (p(xy)=0  may  (1)  cut  orthogonally;  (2)  touch  one 
another. 

(6)  Find  the  relation  between  a and  b that  the  par- 
abolas y^=4a(x — a)  and  x‘^=4:by  may  touch  one  an- 
other. 

2.  (a)  Show  how  to  find  the  pedal  or  p.  r.  equation  of 
the  curve  f(r0)=O. 

(b)  And  apply  your  process  to  find  the  p.  r.  equation 

2a 

of  the  curve  whose  equation  is  — = l-f-cos0. 

3.  Prove  that  the  n non-parallel  asymptotes  of  the  curve 

u^-\-u^^-]- =0  intersect  the  curve  in  n(n — 2)  points 

in  which  it  is  met  by  the  curve  ,,,=0, 

4.  Define  the  terms  spinode,  crunode,  acnode,  cusp  ; and 
show  how  to  distinguish  the  species  of  cusps. 

5.  Prove  that  two  curves  which  touch,  intersect  or 
do  not  intersect  at  the  point  of  contact,  according  as  the 
order  of  contact  is  even  or  odd. 


6.  Find  an  expression  for  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a 
curve  given  by  the  equation  x=f(t) , y=z(f  (ty 

7.  Investigate  the  conditions  for  a maximum  or  mini- 
mum with  two  variables,  and  prove  LaG range’s  criterion. 


8.  If  U=f{m,n)  when  m=(f^{x,y)  and  n=<pc^(x,y)  find 

^ ^ du 

7^ — and  -:=r-  in  terms  ot  and  — • 

dm  oy 
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HONOURS. 

Integral  Calculus,  II. 


1.  Find  the  following  integrals  : 
2 


x^dx 


r 6x^ — z /•.  r ’ 

0)  J 4^'*'  ’ (“)  J (^+*2)2  ’ 

C dd 

Jsin^cos^^* 

2.  Find  reduction  formulas  for  the  following  : 

(i)  sin^^  dO  ; (ii)  J*x'^(a-^bx'^Ydx  ; 


(iii)  f '. 


x'^cos  ax  dx. 


3.  Prove  that 


e' 


'x'*^dx= 


n ! 

^n+l  ’ 


Thence  show  that 

Un) 

^ ^ ym-l(log^)n-l^_^(_)n-l  ^ 

4.  Prove  that  the  area  of  the  pedal  of  a curve  is  the 
sum  of  the  area  of  the  curve  and  the  area  of  the  pedal  to 
its  evolute,  all  having  a common  origin. 


5. 

that 


If  p=f(^co)  be  the  pedal  equation  of  a curve,  show 


between  proper  limits. 


6.  Find  the  equation  of  the  curve  in  which  the  length 
of  the  tangent  between  the  point  of  contact  and  the  .T-axis 
is  constant. 
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HONOURS. 

Conics,  II. 

1.  (a)  Find  the  centre  locus  of  the  conic  which  passes 
through  four  given  points  ; and  show  that  two  parabolas 
satisfy  the  condition. 

(6)  Find  the  locus  of  the  pole  of  Xa-\- 
with  respect  to  the  conic  of  (a). 

2.  (a)  Deduce  the  invariants  when  a conic  is  changed 
from  a set  of  axes  at  angle  w to  another  set  at  angle 

(6)  From  these  show  that  if  a,  /9  be  a pair  of  con- 
jugate diameters  sin  co,  and  _j_^2  constants. 

3.  Give  two  geometrical  constructions  for  finding  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  a given  conic  at  a given  point. 

4.  (a)  Prove  that  one  of  the  anharmonic  ratios  of  the 
four  lines  a + A;/3=0,  a-|-//3=0,  a-\-m^=0,  a-\-n^=0  is 

(h — l){jn — n) 

(h — m){l — n)  * 

(6)  Show  that  the  anharmonic  pencil  formed  by 
joining  four  given  points  on  a conic  to  any  arbitrary  fifth 
point  on  it  is  constant. 

6.  Assuming  the  equation  of  a conic  inscribed  in  the 
triangle  of  reference,  find  the  equation  of  the  incircle  and 
the  excircles. 

6.  Find  an  equation  for  the  conic  which  osculates  the 

general  conic  at  the  point  on  the  latter,  and  show 

that  the  osculating  conic  is,  in  general,  indeterminate. 

7.  {a)  Prove  PascaPs  theorem  for  a hexagram  in  a conic. 

(6)  Show  that  the  orthocentres  of  the  four  triangles 

made  by  four  lines,  are  collinear. 

8.  Show  that  within  the  same  conic  two  triangles  may 
be  inscribed  so  as  to  have  their  sides  passing  through  the 
same  three  points,  and  give  the  exception. 
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HONOURS. 

Differential  Equations  and  Finite  Differences. 


1.  (a)  Show  how  to  separate  the  variables  in  the  equa- 
tion {axA-by  + G)dx-\-{a^x-\-b^y-\--G^)dy=(), 

(6)  Obtain  the  primitive  of  {y — x)dy-{-ydx=0. 

2.  (a)  Define  an  exact  differential  equation ; {b)  de- 
velope  the  test  for  it;  and  (c)  give  its  general  solution. 

3.  Keduce  the  equation 

dy 

y=xfp  + (pp  to  the  form  -^+Py=Q- 
and  thence  show  how  to  solve  the  equation  y=xp‘^  -{-p^- 


4.  (a)  Show  how  to  find  the  trajectory  of  a given  sys- 
tem of  curves. 

(6)  Find  the  equation  of  the  orthogonal  trajectory  of 
the  parabola  y‘^=mx  where  m is  a variable  parameter. 


.6.  Solve  the  equations 


(a) 


dx 


-\-y  cosir=i  sin  2x. 


d‘^y  dy 

(c)  {x^D^ — Sx^^D^  -\-7xD — 8)3/=0. 
6.  Prove  the  theorem 

n(n — 1) 


1.2 


7.  Show  that  ; and  thence  deduce  the  relation 

^2  ^3 

8.  Develope  LaGrange’s  interpolation  formula 


u^=  u,,- 


? — b X — c 


X — G a — G 

and  show  that  it  applies  to  both  the  direct  and  the  inverse 
problems  of  interpolation. 

9.  Prove  that  ; and  thence 

show  that  the  finite  integral  of  a^(p{x)  is 

^1  [ + c 
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HONOURS. 

Determinants  and  Theory  of  Equations. 


1.  Establish  the  rule  for  solving  a set  of  linear  equa- 
tions by  determinants. 


2.  Find  the  roots  of  the  equation 
a^ 

{a-\-xY  (b^x)^ 

{2a-\-xY  (26+.t)^  (2c+ir)^ 


=0 


3.  (a)  If  is  the  minor  of  a^\\\\a^b^  C3...|=J  and 
J=0,  show  that  A^:A^: 

(6)  A skew  symmetric  determinant  of  even  degree 
is  a perfect  square. 

4.  Express  the  nth  convergent  to  an  ascending  con- 
tinued fraction  as  the  quotient  of  two  determinants  and 
indicate  a method  of  reducing  them  to  continuants. 

6.  Find  the  equation  whose  roots  are  the  squares  of  the 
differences  of  the  roots  of  + G^=0. 

6.  (a)  Express  the  roots  of  x^^ — a=0. 

(6)  Show  that  the  roots  of  x'^ — 1=0  are  successive 
powers  of  any  primitive  root,  and  find  the  primitive  roots 
ofa?6  — 1=0. 

7.  Employ  Sturm^s  functions  to  find  the  character  of 
the  roots  of  x^ — — 'ix‘^-\-\0x — 4=0. 


8.  Find  the  conditions  that  x^  -{-^ax^  -{-Qbx"^  -\-^cx-\-d 
=0  may  have  a triple  root. 
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HONOURS. 

Quaternions. 

1.  (a)  Illustrate  in  any  way  that  vector  multiplication 
is  not  commutative. 

(6)  Explain  the  difference  in  idea,  and  give  the  diff- 
erence, analytically,  between  a/3  and  /3a. 

2.  Equilateral  triangles  are  described  on  the  sides  of  a 
given  triangle,  so  that  is  opposite  A,  &c.  Prove 

(1)  That  the  centroids  of  the  equilateral  triangles  are 
vertices  of  an  equilateral  triangle. 

(2)  That  AA^,  BB',  CO  are  concurrent. 

3.  Prove  the  following  formulas  : — 

(1)  V.a 

(2)  V.a^Y  -f-  V.^ya  + V.Ya^=aS^Y  + ^Sya  -f-  ySa^, 

4.  Show  that  Sa^y.  C/(Fa/3+  Vya)~'^  is  the  per- 

pendicular from  the  origin  upon  the  plane  determined  by 
the  coinitial  vectors  a,  jS,  y. 

5.  Prove  that  the  locus  of  a point  whose  distances  from 
two  fixed  points  is  in  a constant  ratio  is  a sphere  ; and 
find  its  radius  and  the  position  of  its  centre. 

6.  Obtain  the  equation  of  the  ellipse  with  centre  as 
origin,  and  show  how  it  becomes  S^o^jo=l, 

7.  Explain  the  geometrical  relation  between  the  mag- 

nitudes />,  ^/>,  and  in  the  ellipse  ; and  show  from  the 
analytical  form  of  that  it  cannot  belong  to  the  hyper- 

bola. 

8.  Show  that  the  relations 

8p^(pp'=  — 1,  8p(f>p^=0 

all  hold  for  the  hyperbola,  and  that  all  are  satisfied  by 
the  hyperbolic  functions. 
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PASS. 

Junior  Physics. 


Properties  of  Matter,  Dynamics,  Heat,  Magnetism, 
and  Frictional  Electricity. 

1 . Compare  an  acceleration  3 when  a yard  and  minute 
are  the  fundamental  units  with  an  acceleration  10  when 
a foot  and  10  seconds  are  the  fundamental  units. 

2.  A body  uniformly  accelerated  describes  65  deci- 
metres and  45  decimetres  in  the  fourth  and  sixth  seconds 
of  its  motion  ; find  the  initial  speed  and  the  acceleration. 

3.  From  the  summit  of  the  Eiffel  tower  at  Paris  (lat. 
48°  50',  ^=981)  a bullet  is  let  fall  300  metres.  Neglect- 
ing the  resistance  of  the  air,  determine  an  expression  which 
measures  how  far  to  the  east  of  the  point,  which  is  ver- 
tically under  the  point  from  which  the  bullet  was  dropped, 
it  reaches  the  ground.  Will  the  atmosphere  increase  or 
diminish  the  eastward  deflection  ? How  ? 

4.  Enunciate  the  law  of  universal  gravitation,  and  ex- 
plain how  it  is  determined  what  fraction  of  a dyne  the 
gravitation,  of  two  grams  of  matter  at  the  distance  of  a 
centimetre  from  one  another,  is. 

5.  A body  (mass  1 kilogram)  lies  on  a horizontal  plane 
which  is  1)  descending  vertically  with  an  acceleration  of 
100  tachs  per  second,  2)  ascending  vertically  with  a speed 
of  100  tachs ; find  in  each  case  the  pressure  between  the 
body  and  the  plane  in  gravitation  measure. 


6.  A person  (mass  150  pounds)  enters  the  sea  to  bathe. 
If  the  s.  w.  of  sea-water  be  1*027,  and  of  the  human  body 
0*9,  find  the  pressure  on  his  feet  when  ^ of  his  body  is 
immersed. 

7.  Enunciate  and  explain  PascaFs  hydrostatic  principle. 
How  would  you  experimentally  illustrate  it?  State  an 
important  practical  application  thereof. 

8.  A stoppered  bottle  contains  300  grams  of  mercury 
at  0°  when  full ; find  how  much  mercury  flows  out  when 
it  is  put  into  a vessel  of  water  at  100°  ; given  mean  value 
of  for  mercury  between  0°  and  100°=1*82  X 10~^, 
and  for  glass=8*2  X 10~®. 

9.  Define  the  dew-point.  How  is  it  determined  by  the 
wet  and  dry  bulb  hygrometer  ? How  is  the  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere  calculated  ? 

10.  Find  how  many  litres  of  air  are  warmed  through  1° 
by  a litre  of  water  cooling  through  1°.  Given  s.  w.  of 
air=l-2  X 10“^^  and  s.  h.  of  air=0*238. 

11.  If  10  grams  of  steam  at  100°  are  forced  into  5 
hectograms  of  snow  at  — 20°,  find  the  temperature  of  the 
water  formed.  Given  the  1.  h.  of  steam  at  100°=537, 
1.  h.  of  water  at  0°=79,  and  s.  h.  of  ice=0-5. 

12.  Define  magnetism,  lodestone,  magnetic  declination, 
electric  potential,  zero  of  potential,  electric  capacity,  and 
dielectric  power. 

13.  Explain  the  principal  methods  of  magnetization. 
What  is  an  electro-magnet  ? 

14.  Explain  the  condensation  of  electricity  in  a con- 
denser. How  would  you  prove  experimentally  the  im- 
portant function  of  the  dielectric  ? 

15.  How  is  the  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
explained  and  measured  ? 


Alternative  questions^  only  for  extra-murals. 

16.  A ship  sailing  eastwards  with  a speed  of  15  miles 
per  hour  passes  a- light-house  at  noon  ; a second  ship  sail- 
ing northwards  with  the  same  speed  passes  the  light-house 
at  1.30  p.m.  When  were  the  ships  nearest  to  one  another, 
and  what  was  their  distance  apart  then  ? 

17.  A body  of  12  pounds  is  suspended  from  a point  by 
a string  6 feet  long,  and  is  then  acted  on  by  a horizontal 
force  of  9 pounds- weight ; find  how  far  the  body  is  dis- 
placed, and  the  tension  of  the  string. 

18.  Given  the  distances  of  the  points  of  application  of 
force,  in  any  system  of  parallel  forces,  from  any  plane,  to 
determine  the  distance  of  the  centre  from  the  plane. 
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Senior  Physics. 


Dynamics^  Electricity,  Light,  and  Sound, 

1.  Define  work,  configuration  of  a body,  dimensional 
equation,  kathode,  ohm,  ampere,  translucent,  index  of  re- 
fraction, and  wave-amplitude. 

2.  Prove  from  the  principle  of  the  Conservation  of 
Energy  that  when  a body  is  projected  upwards  in  the 
atmosphere,  the  time  of  ascent  is  less  than  the  time  of 
descent. 

3.  If  a body  is  dragged  up  an  inclined  plane  by  a force 
acting  along  the  plane,  shew  that  the  work  done  is  the 
same  as  in  dragging  it  along  the  base  supposed  to  be  of 
the  same  material  as  the  plane  itself,  and  then  raising  it 
vertically  through  the  height  of  the  plane. 

4.  Shew  that  the  centre  of  mass  of  a uniform  wire,  bent 
into  the  shape  of  a triangle,  coincides  with  the  centre  of 
the  circle  inscribed  in  the  triangle  formed  by  joining  the 
middle  points  of  the  sides. 

6.  A body  of  100  kilograms  pulls  by  its  weight  200  kil- 
ograms along  a rough  horizontal  plane  ; if  the  coefficient 
of  friction  be  0*2,  find  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  mass 
of  the  two  bodies. 

6.  Describe  a Leclanchd  cell.  Explain  the  arrange- 
ment of  cells  1)  in  parallel,  2)  in  series.  What  are  the 
respective  advantages  of  each  ? 

7.  What  are  the  respective  uses  of  a galvanometer  and 
of  a voltameter  ? Describe  Thomson's  reflecting  galvan- 
ometer. 


8.  What  is  a solenoid  ? What  does  it  prove  ? State 
Ampere’s  theory  of  magnetism. 

9.  Name  and  state  the  functions  of  the  different  parts 
of  an  induction-coil.  Why  can  Geissler’s  tubes  be  illumi- 
nated by  the  current  from  an  induction-coil,  and  not  by 
that  from  a voltaic  battery  ? 

10.  Enunciate  the  laws  of  intensity,  reflection,  and  re- 
fraction of  radiant  energy. 

11.  On  what  does  the  brightness  of  an  object  depend? 
A patch  of  snow  in  clear  weather  appears  equally  bright 
at  all  distances.  Explain  this. 

12.  Explain  by  a diagram  the  different  kinds  of  lunar 
eclipses.  How  do  you  account  for  the  ruddy  appearance 
of  the  moon  in  a total  eclipse  ? 

13.  Explain  how  Foucault  experimentally  determined 
the  speed  of  light,  and  how  he  upset  the  corpuscular 
theory  of  light. 

14.  Define  a wave,  and  distinguish  between  sea-waves 
and  sound-waves.  How  would  you  illustrate  these  ex- 
perimentally ? 

15.  Define  the  pitch  of  a note  and  a musical  interval. 
Explain  how  these  are  physically  measured. 
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First  Honour  Physics. 

A,  Stereodynamics  and  Electrodynamics. 

1.  Two  bodies  of  weights  w and  connected  together 
by  a fine  string,  are  laid  upon  a plane  which  can  be  in- 
clined to  the  horizon  at  any  angle ; if  h and  E be  the 
coefficients  of  friction  between  the  bodies  and  the  plane, 
find  the  greatest  inclination  the  plane  can  be  made  to  take, 
without  the  bodies  sliding  down. 

2.  A body  of  5 pounds,  attached  to  a string,  is  made  to 
revolve  uniformly  in  a circle  of  5 yards  radius,  100  times 
a minute,  find  the  tension  of  the  string  in  pounds-weight. 

3.  Prove  that  the  motion  of  a heavy  body,  attached  to 
a vertical  vibrating  spiral  spring  of  insignificant  mass,  is 
simple  harmonic  motion,  and  find  the  time  of  vibration. 

4.  Prove  that  the  path  of  the  centre  of  mass  of  any 
number  of  projectiles,  moving  under  the  action  only  of 
weight,  is  similar  to  that  of  each  of  the  particles,  viz.  : a 
parabola  with  its  axis  vertical,  and  find  the  parameter  of 
the  path. 

5.  A ball  is  projected  at  an  angle  towards  a vertical 
wall,  distant  10  metres;  determine  the  speed  of  projection 
so  that,  after  striking  the  wall,  the  ball  may  return  to  the 
point  of  projection  ; 6=0-6. 

6.  When  a particle  moves  in  an  orbit  under  the  action 
of  a central  force,  the  radius- vector  drawn  from  the  centre 
of  force  to  the  moving  particle  moves  in  one  plane  and 
describes  areas  uniformly.  Prove  this,  and  thence  deduce 
that  the  speed  of  the  particle  at  any  point  of  its  path  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  force 
from  the  line  of  motion  at  that  point. 


7.  Prove  that  elliptic  motion^  in  which  the  radius-vector 
from  the  centre  describes  areas  uniformly,  is  the  resultant 
of  two  S.  H.  M.  about  a common  centre  of  force,  along 
lines  coinciding  with  the  axes  of  the  ellipse,  and  differing 
in  phase  by  a quarter  period. 

8.  A particle  moves  under  the  action  of  a central  force 
which  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the 
particle  from  the  centre  of  force  ; prove  that  the  hodo- 
graph  of  the  particle’s  motion  is  a circle,  and  that  the  path 
is  a conic  section  with  the  centre  of  force  as  a focus. 

9.  Define  principal  axes  of  inertia,  and  prove  that  for 
any  body  there  is  at  least  one  set  of  principal  axes  through 
every  point. 

10.  A uniform  rod  oscillates  in  a vertical  plane  about  a 
smooth  horizontal  axis  which  is  a foot  from  one  end  of 
the  rod ; find  what  must  be  the  length  of  the  rod  that  the 
time  of  a single  oscillation  may  be  a second. 

11.  Define  the  total  normal  electric  induction  over  a 
closed  surface,  enunciate  Gauss’  theorem  respecting  such, 
and  apply  it  to  find  the  electric  intensity  at  any  point  due 
to  a uniformly  electrified  infinite  plane. 

12.  Define  the  electric  potential  at  any  point  of  an 
electric  field,  and  find  the  potential  due  to  a uniformly 
charged  sphere. 

13.  Determine  the  mechanical  force  on  each  unit  of  area 
of  a charged  conductor. 

14.  Define  a tube  of  force  and  prove  that  the  electric 
intensity  in  air  at  any  point  is  47r  times  the  number  of 
Faraday  tubes  passing  through  unit  of  area  of  the  equi- 
potential  surface  passing  through  the  point. 

16.  Prove  that  the  tension  at  any  point  of  a Faraday 
tube  is  numerically  equal  to  the  energy  per  unit  of  length 
of  the  tube  at  that  point. 
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First  Honour  Physics. 


B.  Hydrodynamics  and  Thermodynamics, 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  total  pressure  of  a fluid  on 
any  surface?  A smooth  vertical  cylinder,  1 foot  in 
height  and  1 foot  in  diameter  is  filled  with  water,  and 
closed  by  a heavy  piston  weighing  4 pounds ; find  the 
total  pressure  on  its  curved  surface. 

2.  If  a small  aperture  be  made  in  a vessel  containing 
a liquid,  determine  the  speed  of  efflux. 

3.  Find  the  centre  of  pressure  1)  of  a triangular  sur- 
face immersed  in  a liquid  with  one  side  in  the  surface, 
2)  of  a circular  area  with  one  point  of  the  circumference 
in  the  surface. 

4.  A sphere  is  divided  by  a vertical  plane  into  two 
halves  which  are  hinged  together  at  the  lowest  point,  and 
it  is  just  filled  with  homogenous  liquid  ; find  the  tension 
of  a string  which  ties  together  the  highest  points  of  the 
two  halves. 

5.  A cylindrical  diving-bell  of  internal  volume  F,  is 
filled  with  air  at  preasure  P and  temperature  A.,  and  is 
lowered  to  a certain  depth  below  the  surface  of  water 
where  the  volume  of  the  enclosed  air  is  v.  Shew  that  if 
the  temperature  rises  by  t^  and  the  atmospheric  pressure 
increases  by  p,  the  tension  of  the  chain  holding  the  ball 
will  not  be  altered  if  t : T=pv  : P V, 

6.  A spherical  boiler  is  filled  with  gas  ; find  the  rela- 
tion between  the  pressure  of  the  gas  and  the  tension  of  the 
boiler. 


7.  Explain  the  apparent  attractions  and  repulsions  be- 
tween bodies  floating  in  a liquid. 

8.  Enunciate  the  two  principal  laws  of  thermodynamics. 

9.  Apply  the  first  law  to  establish  the  relation  between 
the  specific  heats  of  air  at  constant  volume  and  constant 
pressure  and  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat. 

10.  Prove  after  Carnot  that  a reversible  engine  must  be 
the  most  efficient  of  engines. 

11.  Explain  how  Thomson  deduced  a theoretically  per- 
fect scale  of  temperature,  and  the  absolute  zero  of  temper- 
ature. 

12.  Given  the  temperatures  of  the  boiler  and  condenser, 
find  the  greatest  possible  efficiency  of  a heat-engine. 
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Junior  Chemistry. 

1.  Lead  is  heated  and  converted  into  a yellowish  pow- 
der. How  can  it  be  decided  which  this  is^  a case  of  de- 
composition or  of  combination  ? 

2.  Write  the  formula  for  orthophosphoric  acid  and  cal- 
culate its  percentage  composition.  [P=31,  0=16]. 

3.  Eight  parts  of  oxygen  combine  with  one  of  hydrogen 
to  form  nine  of  water.  Why  is  16,  and  not  8,  taken  as 
the  combining  number  for  oxygen  ? Explain  fully. 

4.  (a)  How  is  hydriodic  acid  made  ? 

(6)  Write  the  formulas  for  sodium  and  calcium 
iodides. 

(c)  What  substances  are  formed  when  chlorine  in  ex- 
cess is  added  to  solution  of  potassium  iodide  ? 

5.  Outline  the  properties  of  the  metals  of  the  alkaline 
earths,  giving  names  and  formulas  of  characteristic  com- 
pounds. 

6.  Write  equations  for 

(а)  Combustion  of  methane  in  air. 

(б)  Action  of  hydrofluoric  acid  on  silica. 

(c)  Action  of  heat  on  calcium  carbonate. 

(d)  Action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  potassium  bromide. 

(e)  Action  of  heat  on  ammonium  nitrate. 

7.  What  is  the  composition  of  the  following? — (a) 
sugar,  (6)  soap,  (c)  glass,  (d)  vinegar,  (e)  coal. 

8.  (a)  Give  examples  of  monobasic,  dibasic,  and  tri- 
basic  acids.  (6)  Define  basic  salts  and  acid  salts,  and 
write  the  formulas  of  two  examples  of  each. 
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Senior  Chemistry. 


Metals. 

1.  Write  an  outline  of  the  chemistry  of  copper. 

2.  (a)  What  solution  is  employed  for  electroplating 

with  silver  ? (6)  Explain,  using  a diagram,  the  nature 

of  the  process. 

3.  (a)  How  is  magnesium  made  ? (6)  What  chemical 
change  takes  place  when  magnesium  powder  is  blown  into 
an  alcohol  flame  ? 

4.  Iron  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  is 
boiled  with  nitric  acid,  and  then  treated  with  ammonia. 
Describe,  using  equations,  the  changes  which  take  place. 

5.  Describe  the  manufacture  of  potassium  bichromate 
from  chrome  iron  ore. 

Laws  and  Theories. 

6.  The  properties  of  the  chemical  elements  are  periodic 
functions  of  their  atomic  weights.^^  Show  the  truth  of 
this  statement. 

7.  Outline  the  various  methods  for  finding  molecular 
weights. 

8.  The  quantity  of  phosphorus  which  has  the  same 
gaseous  volume  as  36’5  parts  by  weight  of  hydrochloric 
acid  weighs  four  times  as  much  as  the  least  quantity  of 
phosphorus  found  in  the  molecular  weight  of  any  phos- 
phorus compound.^^  What  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
this  statement  ? Explain  fully. 
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Senior  Chemistry. 


Scholarship. 

1.  Write  equations  for  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  on 

(а)  Potassium  permanganate. 

(б)  Potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid. 

(c)  Ferric  sulphate. 

{d)  Silver  nitrate. 

2.  Write  an  outline  of  the  chemistry  (a)  of  gold^  and 
(6)  of  platinum. 

3.  Write  a short  account  of  the  chemistry  of  the  iron 
blast  furnace. 

4.  Discuss  the  position  of  chromium  in  the  periodic 
system  of  the  elements^  and  point  out  its  resemblances  to 
members  of  other  groups. 

5.  Distinguish  carefully  between  the  methods  for  find- 
ing the  atomic  weight  of  an  element  and  those  for  finding 
the  molecular  weight  of  an  element. 

6.  {a)  What  is  osmotic  pressure  f (6)  Show  its  rela- 
tion to  gaseous  pressure. 

7.  Outline  the  electrolytic  dissociation  theory  of  dissol- 
ution and  indicate  its  bearing  on  osmotic  pressure. 

8.  Using  the  action  of  acetic  acid  on  ethyl  alcohol,  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  mass  action  and  chemical  equilibrium. 
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Technical  Chemistry. 


SeUct  eight  questions  only. 

1.  Describe  the  basic  Bessemer  process^  with  special 
reference  to  chemistry. 

2.  Describe  the  Manh^s  process  for  reducing  copper, 
noting  particularly  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place. 

3.  (a)  Discuss  the  chemistry  of  matte  smelting  as  prac- 
tised with  the  Sudbury  nickel-copper  ores.  (6)  Give  an 
outline  of  the  Orford  nickel  refining  process. 

4.  Outline  other  processes  for  reducing  nickel  from  its 
ores. 

5.  (a)  Describe  the  blast  furnace  method  of  reducing 
lead  from  its  ores,  (b)  What  metals  may  be  reduced 
along  with  the  lead?  (c)  What  may  occur  if  arsenic  is 
present  in  the  ore? 

6.  (a)  Describe  how  you  would  determine  the  strength 
of  a cyanide  solution  for  the  cyanide  process  for  extract- 
ing gold.  (6)  Explain  the  destruction  of  cyanide  by  sub- 
stances which  may  be  present  in  the  ore. 

7.  (a)  Explain  the  chemical  causes  of  the  difference  in 
the  nature  of  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  and  of  nitro- 
glycerine. (b)  Outline  the  process  for  making  dynamite, 
and  mention  the  products  of  its  explosion. 

8.  (a)  How  would  you  determine  the  temporary  and 

the  permanent  hardness  of  a sample  of  water  ? (6)  How 

do  the  following  substances  affect  water  for  use  in  boilers, 
viz.  : — magnesium  sulphate,  magnesium  chloride,  calcium 
carbonate,  and  sodium  carbonate?  Discuss. 


9.  Discuss  the  Castner  process  for  manufacturing  caus- 
tic soda  and  chlorine. 

10.  Describe  the  manufacture  of  ammonium  sulpho- 
cyanide  (thiocyanate)  and  potassium  ferrocyanide. 

11.  Discuss  the  chemistry  of  the  purification  of  coal 
gas. 

12.  Outline  the  chemical  processes  for  making  wood  pulp 
for  paper  manufacture. 
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Organic  Chemistry. 


1.  How  can  paraiBns  be  made  from  (a)  halogen  alkyls, 
(6)  monatomic  (monacid)  alcohols,  (c)  polyatomic  (poly- 
acid) alcohols,  (d)  ketones,  and  (e)  acids?  In  each  case 
discuss  the  relation  of  the  alcohol  to  the  substance  from 
which  it  is  formed. 

2.  Write  graphic  formulas  for  all  compounds  of  the 
formula  C 5 H ^ ^ Cl. 

3.  Describe  the  various  ways  in  which  the  halogen  deri- 
vatives of  the  hydrocarbons  can  be  obtained. 

4.  Indicate  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  (a)  primary 
nitro-alkyls,  (6)  secondary  nitro-alkyls,  (c)  tertiary  nitro- 
alkyls,  (d)  ethylamine,  and  (e)  phenylamine. 

5.  (a)  Name  and  describe  the  isomeric  benzene  deri- 
vatives CgH^j^Q.  (b)  How  can  they  be  distinguished  from 
each  other? 

6.  Write  notes  on  (a)  mellitic  acid,  (6)  hydroquinone, 
and  (c)  vanillin. 

7.  Compare  benzene,  pyridine,  and  thiophene. 


I 
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General  Chemistry. 


1.  Calculate  the  velocity  of  oxygen  molecules  at  0°C. 

[Value  of  g in  metrical  units=980.533.  Specific  weight 
of  mercury= 13.5953.  1 gramme  oxygen  at  76  centi- 

metres pressure  and  0°  (7=699.4  cubic  centimetres]. 

2.  For  the  pressure- volume  equation  pv=RT  calculate 
the  numerical  value  of  the  constant 

273  • 

3.  (a)  What  is  osmotic  pressui^e  ? (6)  Discuss  its  rela- 
tion to  gaseous  pressure. 

4.  Discuss  those  properties  of  solutions  which  are  prac- 
tically employed  to  determine  molecular  weights. 

5.  Outline  Arrhenius’  theory  of  dissociation  of  electro- 
lytes, and  use  it  to  explain  the  thermochemical  law  of 
thermoneutrality. 

6.  Show  how  the  amount  of  dissociation  of  a dissolved 
electrolyte  can  be  measured. 

7.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  chemical  equilibrium,  and 
discuss  the  case  of  the  four  substances,  ethyl  alcohol,  acetic 
acid,  water,  and  ethyl  acetate. 


r- 
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History  of  Chemistry. 


1.  Dephlogisticated  air  is  in  reality  nothing  but 

dephlogisticated  water  or  water  deprived  of  its  phlogiston.^’ 
From  what  experiments  did  Cavendish  draw  this  conclu- 
sion ? Discuss. 

2.  In  order  to  decompound  as  much  as  I could 

of  the  phlogisticated  air  which  remained  in  the  tube,  I 
added  some  dephlogisticated  air  to  it,  and  continued  the 

spark  till  no  further  diminution  took  place.  I let  up 

some  solution  of  liver  of  sulphur  to  absorb  the  dephlogis- 
ticated air ; after  which  only  a small  bubble  of  air 
remained  unabsorbed,  which  certainly  was  not  more  than 

of  the  bulk  of  of  the  phlogisticated  air  let  up  into  the 
tube.”  Explain  in  modern  terms,  and  outline  recent  ex- 
periments on  this  ^ small  bubble  of  air.’ 

3.  Outline  the  chief  work  of  Black  and  of  Berzelius  in 
the  development  of  chemistry. 

4.  Trace  the  history  of  Avogadro’s  hypothesis,  noting 
particularly  its  statement  by  Avogadro,  its  early  erroneous 
application,  its  later  more  logical  use,  and  its  present 
position. 

5.  Discuss  Kekul^’s  contributions  to  chemical  theory. 

6.  Write  historical  notes  on  the  action  of  mass  in 
chemical  changes. 
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Elementary  Mineralogy  and  Blowpipe  Analysis. 

1.  Describe  (a)  any  holohedral  crystal  form  belonging 
to  the  orthorhombic  system,  (6)  any  hemihedral  crystal 
form  belonging  to  the  hexagonal  system,  (c)  the  pentago- 
nal dodecahedron,  (d)  the  monoclinic  hemipyramid. 

2.  Describe  the  mineral  species  : — apatite,  fluorite, 
barite,  corundum,  gypsum. 

3.  Give,  with  chemical  composition,  the  minerals  which 
are  used  as  ores  for  the  following  metals  : — (a)  iron,  (6) 
copper,  (c)  silver. 

4.  Name,  with  chemical  composition,  (a)  three  minerals 
with  speciflc  gravity  under  three,  (6)  three  minerals,  not 
included  in  the  scale  of  hardness,  with  hardness  of  6 or 
over. 

5.  Give  the  blowpipe  characteristics  for  the  following 
minerals : — (a)  galenite,  (6)  pyrrhotite,  (c)  pyrolusite. 

6.  Describe  the  mineral  submitted. 

7.  A black  metallic-looking  mineral  is  given  you  for 
examination  by  means  of  the  blowpipe.  State  how  you 
would  treat  it. 

8.  A substance  gives  the  sulphur  reaction  in  open  tube, 
infusible  on  charcoal,  faint  white  coating  when  cold.  What 
is  it  probably  ? How  would  you  proceed  to  further  test  it  ? 

9.  Give  the  use  of  cobalt  solution  in  blowpipe  analysis, 
and  describe  in  detail  precautions  that  must  be  taken  and 
dangers  to  be  avoided  in  the  use  of  the  reagent. 

10.  Your  platinum  wire  becomes  brittle  and  breaks  off*. 
What  is  the  probable  cause  of  this  and  the  remedy  ? 

11.  Determine  the  minerals  submitted. 
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Mineralogy. 


Descriptive  and  Deter^minative  Mineralogy, 

1.  Give  (a)  the  crystallography  of  fluorite,  (6)  the 
twinning  of  augite,  (c)  the  habit  of  the  following  minerals  : 
rutile,  leucite,  vesuvianite,  barite. 

2.  Describe  the  mineral  species,  zircon,  cyanite,  ser- 
pentine. 

3.  Account  for  the  formation  of  graphite,  bog  iron  ore, 
kaolinite. 

4.  Give  the  alteration  products  of  pyrite,  corundum, 
pyroxene. 

6.  Distinguish  (a)  arsenopyrite  and  cobaltite,  (6)  ilme- 
nite  and  wolframite,  (c)  anhydrite  and  fluorite,  {d)  stibnite 
and  bismuthinite,  {e)  molybdenite  and  specularite,  (/) 
hessite  and  berzelianite. 

6.  Give  a classified  list  of  the  carbonates. 

7.  How  would  you  proceed  to  distinguish  between  the 
feldspars  by  chemical,  physical  and  optical  methods? 

8.  Give  the  occurrence  of  cryolite,  nepheline,  the 
zeolites,  the  garnets,  chrysolite. 

9.  Give  the  uses  of  bauxite,  psilomelane,  sassolite,  wille- 
mite. 

10.  Write  a few  short  notes  about  any  mineralogist  you 
choose. 
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PASS. 

Mineralogy. 


Systematic  Mineralogy, 

1.  Using  examples,  explain  what  is  meant  by  (a)  os- 
cillatory combination,  (b)  the  use  of  etching  figures,  (c) 
axially  paramagnetic  mineral,  (rf)  paragenesis,  (e)  water  of 
constitution,  (/)  phosphorescence  by  insolation,  (g)  an 
allochromatic  mineral,  (h)  an  optically  positive  uniaxial 
mineral,  (i)  clinopinacodial  cleavage,  (k)  trimorphism. 

2.  State  and  explain  the  result  when  the  bulb  of  a mer- 
cury thermometer  is  held  in  the  focus  of  a lens  made  of 
alum,  through  which  the  rays  from  an  electric  lamp  are 
transmitted. 

3.  A ray  of  sunlight  passing  through  a slit  in  a window 
shutter,  is  allowed  to  fall  on  one  face  of  a wedge-shaped 
prism  cut  from  a colorless  garnet  crystal.  Trace  the  course 
of  the  beam  and  explain  the  result. 

4.  Selecting  any  mineral  composed  of  not  less  than  three 
elements,  calculate  its  percentage  composition  and  show 
how  the  empirical  formula  is  obtained  from  the  percentages. 
Write  the  constitutional  and  graphic  formulae  for  the  min- 
eral. 

5.  Explain  the  following  terms  : — (a)  margarites,  (b) 
acute  bisectrix,  (c)  principal  section,  {d)  axes  of  optic  elas- 
ticity. 
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PRELIMINARY  HONOURS. 

Mineralogy. 


Systematic  Mineralogy. 

1.  Explain  (a)  total  reflection,  (6)  light  figures,  (c) 
Airy^s  spirals. 

2.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  circular  polarisation. 

3.  A thick  basal  section  of  a quartz  crystal  is  inserted 
in  the  microscope  between  crossed  nicols,  the  lenses  ad- 
justed, the  condenser  inserted  and  the  ocular  removed. 
Describe  (use  diagram)  the  appearance  presented. 

4.  Given  a fairly  well-defined  crystal,  apparently  te- 
tragonal or  orthorhombic  in  system,  state  in  detail  how 
you  would  proceed  to  examine  it  by  physical  and  optical 
methods  in  order  to  determine  its  crystal  system  and  de- 
scribe the  expected  results. 

5.  State  and  explain  the  phenomena  in  minerals  due  to 
the  absorption  of  light. 

6.  Using  the  calcite  group  of  minerals  as  an  example, 
explain  what  is  meant  by  isomorphism  in  mineralogy. 
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HONOURS. 

Qualitative  Analysis. 

Chemistry  and  Mineralogy. 

1.  The  mineral  stibnite  is  given  for  analysis.  How 
would  you  proceed  to  analyse  it  and  what  reactions  would 
occur  in  the  course  of  analysis  ? 

2.  A mixture  of  the  solids  baric  chloride,  lead  sulphate 
and  ammonic  carbonate  is  given  for  analysis.  State  in 
detail  how  the  analysis  should  be  conducted  and  what  re- 
actions would  occur. 

3.  A mineral,  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  completely 
in  HCl ; the  solution  after  treatment  with  H2S  and  bro- 
mine water,  gives  a precipitate  with  ammonic  hydrate. 
What  substances  may  be  present  in  this  precipitate  and 
how  would  you  test  for  them  ? 

4.  What  are  the  common  impurities  found  in  (a)  sul- 
phuric acid,  (6)  hydrochloric  acid,  (c)  granulated  zinc, 
id)  sodic  carbonate,  (e)  potassic  iodide  solution,  and  how 
are  the  impurities  detected  ? 

5.  The  closed  tube  reaction  shows  much  water  and  the 
phosphor  salt  bead  shows  an  amber  or  yellow  color  and  a 
feather-like  skeleton.  What  conclusion  would  you  draw 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  under  examination,  and 
how  would  you  proceed  to  treat  it  in  order  to  prepare  a 
solution  for  analysis  ? 

6.  Give  one  good  test  (not  used  in  connection  with  the 
group  reagents)  for  (a)  gold,  (6)  bismuth,  (c)  calcium,  (d) 
acetic  acid,  (e)  arsenic  acid,  (/)  thiosulphuric  acid. 
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HONOURS. 

Assaying  and  Quantitative  Analysis. 

1.  (a)  Name  the  principal  iron  ores  with  the  percent- 

age of  iron  contained  in  each.  (6)  What  are  the  principal 
deleterious  impurities  found  in  iron  ores  ? (c)  How  does 

each  one  affect  the  quality  of  the  iron,  or  the  process  of 
manufacture  ? (d)  How  is  each  detected  qualitatively  in 

the  ore  ? 

2.  Describe  carefully  the  process  of  cupellation,  noting 
dangers  to  be  avoided. 

3.  An  ore  for  assay  is  suspected  to  contain  tellurium. 
How  would  you  test  it  for  that  element?  Outline  assay 
process,  and  describe  the  appearance  of  the  utensils  em- 
ployed after  assay  is  completed  and  the  bead  on  the  cupel. 

4.  Name  the  ores  of  zinc,  and  outline  the  process  for 
the  zinc  assay. 

5.  Show  the  uses  of  potassium  permanganate  as  a re- 
agent in  assay  laboratories. 

6.  (a)  Explain  why  excess  of  barium  chloride  is  added 
in  the  estimation  of  sulphuric  acid.  (6)  What  impurities 
may  the  barium  sulphate  precipitate  contain  when  obtained 
from  solution  of  an  iron  ore,  and  how  may  these  impuri- 
ties be  removed  ? 

7.  (a)  What  are  the  precautions  to  be  observed  in  pre- 
cipitating potassium  salts  with  chloroplatinic  acid  ? (6) 

What  remains  when  the  precipitate  is  ignited  ? 

8.  (a)  How  is  phosphoric  acid  removed  from  a solution 

before  estimating  the  alkalies  ? (b)  What  is  the  com- 

pound precipitated  ? 

9.  Describe  how  you  would  estimate  the  available 
chlorine  in  chloride  of  lime,  and  write  equations  for  the 
chemical  changes  involved. 


ft 
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HONOURS. 

Chemistry  and  Mineralogy. 


Crystallography. 

1.  State  the  law  of  constancy  of  interfacial  angles,  and 
apply  the  statement  to  crystals  of  apatite. 

2.  (a)  What  measurements  are  necessary  for  determin- 

ing the  axial  ratios  of  a crystal  in  the  orthorhombic  sys- 
tem ? (b)  Deduce  the  axial  ratio  from  the  value  of  the 

angle  over  a basal  edge  of  P in  the  tetragonal  system. 

3.  Describe  3P2  in  (a)  the  tetragonal,  (6)  the  hexagonal, 
(c)  the  orthorhombic  and  {d)  the  monoclinic  system — men- 
tioning in  each  case  the  relation  of  the  parameters  to  those 
of  P. 

4.  Describe  the  forms  xz  \ kihl\  &c. 

5.  Describe  the  forms  j310(,  |130|,  |013^,  and 
1 103  [ in  the  orthorhombic  system. 

6.  Describe  a Carlsbad  orthoclase  twin. 

7.  Draw  model  A and  indicate  on  the  drawing  the 
formulas  of  the  different  forms.  Name  system  and  forms. 

8.  Draw  crystal  P,  and  indicate  on  the  drawing  the 
formulas  of  the  different  forms  present.  Name  system 
and  forms. 
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- FINAL  HONOURS. 

Mineralogy. 


Descriptive  and  Determinative  Mineralogy. 

1.  Give  in  detail  the  crystallography  of  the  minerals 
(a)  pyrite,  (b)  sphalerite,  (c)  tetrahedrite,  [d)  pyroxene. 

2.  Explain  (giving  details)  the  striae  observed  (a)  on 
the  cleavage  faces  of  calcite  in  crystalline  limestone,  (6)  on 
the  faces  of  garnet  crystals,  (c)  on  the  prismatic  faces  of 
tourmaline  crystals. 

3.  Describe  the  minerals  containing  the  element  nickel 
as  an  essential  constituent. 

4.  Discuss  the  chemical  composition  of  the  members  of 
the  feldspar  group. 

5.  By  the  use  of  etching-figures  how  would  you  dis- 
tinguish between  calcite,  dolomite  and  aragonite  ? 

6.  Describe  the  following  minerals  in  detail,  paying 
special  attention  to  occurrence  : — chromite,  ilmenite,  rutile, 
cerussite,  anhydrite. 
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PASS 

Geology. 

1.  Give  examples  of  plutonic  rocks  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing minerals  occur  as  essential  constituents  : — diallage, 
hornblende,  nepheline,  olivine,  orthoclase. 

State  the  common  accessory  minerals  of  any  two 
of  the  rocks  named  by  you. 

2.  Explain  the  following  terms  : — phenocryst,  intra- 
telluric,  allotriomorphic,  mineralizers. 

3.  Draw  up  lists  of  minerals  which  are  used  as  (1) 
abrasives,  (2)  fertilizers,  (3)  refractory  materials.  State 
where  these  are  found  in  Canada  and  give  a brief  descrip- 
tion of  their  modes  of  occurrence. 

4.  Mention  the  destructive  effects  produced  by  water 
and  life  on  rocks. 

5.  Describe,  by  word  or  diagram,  (1)  a Silurian  coral, 
(2)  a Devonian  brachiopod,  (3)  a Jurassic  reptile,  (4)  a 
Cretaceous  bird,  (5)  an  Eocene  mammal. 

6.  Write  a short  account  of  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  the  Devonian  rocks  of  Canada. 

7.  ^^The  Cambrian  fauna  is  of  extraordinary  interest.^^ 
Why? 

‘‘  The  life  of  the  Pliocene  is  very  modern  in  charac- 
ter.^^ Illustrate. 

The  climate  of  the  Pliocene  was  evidently  cooler 
than  that  of  the  Miocene.^’  What  evidence  have  we  of 
this? 

8.  Define  the  following  terms  : — drift,  moraine,  eskers, 
kames. 

9.  Name  the  specimens  labelled  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  re- 
spectively. 
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PASS  AND  HONOURS. 

Petrography. 


1.  Give  a classification  of  volcanic  rocks. 

2.  Write  notes  on  the  microscopical  characteristics  of 
the  following  minerals : — microcline,  olivine,  nepheline, 
hypersthene,  scapolite,  segirine. 

Name  plutonic  rocks  in  which  each  of  these  miner- 
als occurs. 

3.  What  are  the  chief  accessory  constituents  of  granite? 

4.  Give  microchemical  tests  for  sulphur,  potassium  and 
magnesium. 

5.  A plutonic  rock  has  the  following  chemical  compo- 
sition Si02  66.06,  Al^Og  20.10,  Fe203  3.82,  MgO 
0.83,  CaO  2.53,  Na20  7.50,  K2O  8.78,  H2O  1.18. 
Write  notes  on  its  mineralogical  composition. 

6.  State  what  is  the  usual  order  in  which  minerals  crys- 
tallize out  of  molten  magnas.  Give  examples  of  cases  in 
which  this  order  has  not  been  followed. 

7.  Give  a list  of  fluorine  and  boron-holding  minerals 
which  are  commonly  found  in  rocks. 

8.  In  what  different  ways  may  mica  schists  originate  ? 
What  is  meant  by  the  term  phyllite  ? 

9.  Name  the  specimens  labelled  A,  B,  C,  D,  respect- 
ively. 

10,  Describe  by  means  of  the  microscope  the  thin  sec- 
tions labelled  K,  L,  M,  N,  O,  P. 
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PASS  AND  HONOURS. 

Geology. 


1.  Explain  the  following  terms  as  applied  to  mountains, 
viz. : range,  system,  chain,  protaxis,  cordillera. 

2.  Write  notes  on  the  currents  and  temperature  of  (1) 
the  oceans,  (2)  the  atmosphere. 

3.  Define  the  terms — terrane,  pisolite,  septaria,  geanti- 
cline, dip-fault,  roches  moutonnSes,  laccolith. 

4.  Describe  the  effects  of  oxidation  and  deoxidation 
of  rocks. 

6.  Discuss  the  origin  of  loess. 

6.  very  considerable  difference  in  the  fossils  of 
rocks  is  consistent  with  their  being  contemporaneous  in 
origin.^^  Illustrate  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

7.  Write  a short  paper  on  the  evolution  of  the  ver- 
tebrata. 

8.  Name  and  describe  the  different  divisions  proposed 
for  the  Archaean. 

9.  Write  a short  paper  on  the  character  and  geograph- 
ical distribution  of  the  American  Cretaceous  strata. 

10.  What  data  are  made  use  of  in  estimating  the  length 
of  geological  time  ? 
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Economic  Geology. 

1.  Give  a description  of  the  modes  of  occurrence  of 
salt/’ 

Name  any  by-products  that  are  derived  from  brine* 

2.  Describe  the  character  and  origin  of  the  Yukon 
auriferous  deposits. 

3.  Write  notes  on  the  origin  of  the  diamond. 

4.  Discuss  the  value  of  a knowledge  of  glaciology  in 
economic  geology. 

5.  Classify  iron  ore  deposits  according  to  origin. 

6.  Name  the  naturally  occurring  compounds  of  the 
alkaline  earths  which  are  of  economic  value.  State  uses 
made  of  these  minerals. 

7.  What  are  the  chief  uses  made  of  limestone  ? State 
the  different  ways  in  which  this  rock  may  be  formed. 

8.  Describe  the  silver  deposits  of  Ontario. 

9.  How  are  the  Canadian  deposits  of  pyrrhotite  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  ? 

What  metals  are  extracted  from  this  substance  in 
this  country  ? 
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Geology  of  Canada. 

1.  Give  a short  account  of  the  geography  and  geology 
of  British  Columbia. 

2.  In  the  Hudson  epoch  there  was  again  a European 
tinge  (in  the  life),  which  increased  in  strength  through  the 
Upper  Silurian’^  ? How  do  you  account  for  this  ? 

3.  Name  some  of  the  more  characteristic  fossils  of  the 
Utica  and  Hudson  Eiver  strata  of  Ontario. 

4.  What  divisions  are  made  in  the  Archaean  of  Eastern 
and  Western  Ontario,  respectively  ? 

5.  Write  notes  on  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
Devonian  strata  of  Canada. 

6.  Give  a short  account  of  the  oil  fields  of  the  Domin- 
ion. 

7.  What  evidence  is  there  of  interglacial  epochs  in  On- 
tario ? 

8.  Write  a short  account  of  the  geology  of  the  King- 
ston district. 
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Junior  Botany. 


FIRST  PAPER. 


Morphology. 

1.  Describe  the  root  under  the  heads  of  (1)  use,  (2) 
mode  of  growth,  (3)  differences  between  the  root  and  stem 
or  branch. 

2.  Describe  four  kinds  of  subterranean  stems,  giving 
examples  of  each. 

3.  The  distinction  between  the  annual  layers  of  an 
exogenous  stem  are  easily  perceived.  Explain  how  this 
occurs. 

4.  Explain  (1)  why  leaves  die  so  soon,  and  (2)  describe 
the  process  of  defoliation. 

5.  Leaves  are  often  modified  for  the  accomplishment  of 
special  objects.  Write  notes  on  three  of  these. 

6.  Mention  six  forms  of  indefinite  Inflorescence  and 
describe  three  of  them. 

7.  State  the  reasons  why  Botanists  believe  that  the  parts 
of  the  flower  are  only  modified  leaves. 

8.  Describe  three  adaptations  of  Entomophilous  flowers 
for  securing  Cross-fertilization. 

9.  Mention  five  kinds  of  dehiscent  and  three  kinds  of 
indehiscent  fruits. 
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PASS. 

Junior  Botany. 


SECOND  PAPER. 


Practical  Botany, 

1.  Make  a list  of  the  plants  submitted,  giving  (1)  the 
ordinal,  (2)  the  generic,  (3)  the  specific  name. 

2.  Select  one  specimen  of  each  of  the  following  fam- 
ilies and  describe  it  as  fully  as  you  can  under  the  heads  of 
(1)  order,  (2)  genus,  (3)  species  : 

1.  Cruciferae, 

2.  Rosaceae, 

3.  Compositae, 

4.  Liliaceae. 
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HONOURS. 

Botany — First  Year. 


FIRST  PAPER. 


Morphology  and  Physiology. 

1.  Some  plants  are  incapable  of  standing  erect  and  are 
compelled  to  seek  support  from  their  neighbours.  De- 
scribe four  ways  in  which  they  secure  it. 

2.  Describe  the  Epidermal  system  of  tissues  under  the 
following  heads : — (1)  Epidermis,  (2)  Cuticle,  (3)  Tri- 
chomes,  (4)  Stomata.  Mention  the  uses  of  each  of  these. 

3.  Xerophytes  are  adapted  in  various  ways  to  endure 
periodic  or  continuous  droughts.  Mention  any  four  of 
these  adaptations  and  describe  two  of  them. 

4.  Describe  the  modes  in  which  leaves  are  arranged  on 
the  stem. 

5.  Describe  briefly  (1)  the  protective,  (2)  the  essential 
organs  of  any  common  complete  plant.  (Ranunculus, 
Sinapis,  Lathyrus,  &c.) 

6.  Explain  the  effects  of  light  upon  plants. 

7.  How  does  a plant  obtain  its  food  and  how  is  it 
carried  to  the  place  where  it  is  required  ? 

8.  Describe  the  process  by  which  Leguminous  plants 
(Clover,  Peas,  Beans)  obtain  their  nitrogen. 

9.  Mention  any  Insectivorous  plants  you  know  we 
have  in  Canada  and  describe  the  mode  in  which  any  one 
of  them  secures  its  prey. 

10.  The  subject  of  Symbiosis  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  (1)  Mutualism,  (2)  Helotism,  (3)  Parasitism.  De- 
scribe any  one  of  these,  giving  examples. 
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HONOURS. 

Botany — First  Year. 


SECOND  PAPER. 


Practical  Botany. 

1.  Make  a list  of  the  plants  submitted,  giving  (1) 
ordinal,  (2)  generic,  (3)  specific  names. 

2.  Select  from  the  bundle  one  specimen  belonging  to 
each  of  the  following  orders  and  describe  it  as  fully  as 
you  can  : — 

1.  Liliaceae. 

2.  Labiatae. 

3.  Cornpositae. 

4.  Leguminosae. 

3.  Give  a list  of  the  plants  in  the  bundle  having  the 
following  Infiorescence : — (1)  Cyme,  (2)  Raceme,  (3) 
Glonjerule,  (4)  Spike* 

4.  What  plants  in  the  bundle  have  the  following 
fruits : — (1)  Achene,  (2)  Follicle,  (3)  Berry,  (4)  Pod. 

5.  Give  the  Botanical  name  of  the  fruits  of  the  fol- 
lowing plants : — Capsella,  Lathyrus,  Primus,  Acer, 
Quercus,  Pinus. 
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Botany — Second  Year. 
FIRST  PAPER. 


Morphology  and  Histology, 

1.  Foliage-leaves  and  sporophylls  are  specially  hom- 
ologous.^^ ^‘Tendrils  are  not  all  homologous,  but  they  are 
all  analogous.^^  Explain  these  statements. 

2.  The  development  of  the  embryo  into  the  adult  or- 
ganism is  effected  by  the  further  growth  of  the  primary 
members,  and  by  the  development  of  secondary  members.^^ 
Explain  this  statement,  giving  examples  of  the  different 
positions  of  the  growing  point. 

3.  Describe  the  different  kinds  of  plastids  found  in 
cells,  mentioning  the  classes  of  plants  in  which  they  are 
present  or  absent. 

4.  Vines  describes  seven  Forms  of  Tissue.^^  Men- 
tion these  and  describe  any  three  of  them. 

6.  Describe  any  one  of  the  Tissue-Systems.^^ 

6.  The  normal  formation  of  secondary  Stelar  tissue 
in  the  stem  takes  place  in  most  Gymnosperms  and  Dico- 
tyledons.^^ Explain  its  mode  of  growth. 

7.  The  development  of  tissue  from  the  phellogen 
follows  the  same  law  as  in  the  case  of  cambium.^^  Show 
how  this  occurs  in  (1)  Stem,  and  (2)  Root. 

8.  Describe  the  growth  of  the  Endodermis  and  Peri- 
cycle  of  any  young  shoot. 
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Botany — Second  Year. 
SECOND  PAPER. 


Physiology. 

1 . The  vital  phenomena  of  plant-life  may  be  classified 
under  three  functions  : 

1.  Function  of  nutrition. 

2.  Function  of  relation  = irritability. 

3.  Function  of  reproduction. 

State  the  different  subjects  treated  of  under  each  of  these 
divisions. 

2.  The  plant-body  consists  of  three  members, — root, 
stem  and  leaf.  Discuss  briefly  the  physiological  functions 
of  each  of  these. 

3.  Write  notes  on  the  movements  of  plants  due  (1)  to 
variations  in  the  intensity  of  light,  and  (2)  to  changes  in 
the  direction  of  incidence  of  the  rays  of  light. 

4.  Explain  (1)  whence  plants  obtain  their  supply  of 
energy,  and  (2)  how  they  spend  it. 

5.  Write  notes  on  spore-reproduction. 

6.  Explain  the  function  of  Chlorophyll. 
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HONOURS. 

Botany — Second  Year. 

THIRD  PAPER. 

Practical  work  in  Cryptogams^  &c, 

A. 

1.  Make  a list  of  the  plants  in  the  bundle  submitted, 
giving  ordinal,  generic  and  specific  names. 

2.  Select  one  species  of  Moss,  and  give  its  life-history 
under  the  following  heads  ;—(l)  Gametophyte,  (2)  Fer- 
tilization, (3)  Sporophyte. 

3.  Select  a Fern  and  write  notes  on  its  life-history 
under  the  same  heads. 

4.  Describe  Marchantia  polymorpha,  giving  (1)  Mor- 
phology, (2)  Structure,  (3)  Sexual  organs  and  mode  of 
fertilization. 

5.  Write  notes  on  the  general  Histology  of  one  species 
of  Equisetum. 

6.  Select  one  Carex  and  one  Grass,  and  describe  them 
as  accurately  as  you  can,  giving  the  ordinal,  generic  and 
specific  characters. 

B. 

7.  Examine  the  microscopic  plants  submitted  in  the 
vials,  and  make  a list  of  them. 

8.  Mention  the  four  sub-classes  of  Algae  and  state 
briefly  the  most  important  points  of  difference  between 
them. 

9.  Select  any  two  of  the  following  and  describe  them 
as  fully  as  you  can  : — Pleurococcus,  Volvox,  Chara, 
Fucus,  Spirogyra,  Polysiphonia. 

10.  Give  reasons  why  Botanists  believe  that  a Lichen 
consists  of  a Fungus  and  an  Alga  in  symbiotic  union. 
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PASS. 

Animal  Biology. 


(Extra-murals  will  omit  questions  1 and  2). 

1.  What  evidence  is  there  of  a struggle  for  existence 
among  animals  ? What  are  the  objects  of  the  struggle  ? 

2.  Define  instinct  Illustrate  by  reference  to  man  and 
to  animals. 

3.  Compare  the  circulatory  system  in  fish  with  that  in 
mammals. 

4.  What  are  the  sub-divisions  of  the  protozoa  ? De- 
scribe reproduction  in  the  infusoria, 

5.  Sketch  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  skin  of 
vertebrates. 

6.  Explain  the  course  of  the  hepatic  portal  circulation. 
Sketch  its  physiology. 

Eor  extra-murals, 

7.  Point  out  clearly  the  relations  of  segmentation  and 
gastrulation  to  the  amount  of  yolk  present  in  different  ova. 
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HONOUKS. 

First  Year  Physiology. 

1.  How  would  you  demonstrate  the  following  : — 

(а)  The  blood  supply  in  bone. 

(б)  The  presence  of  albumin  in  milk. 

(c)  The  formation  of  an  emulsion. 

{d)  The  relation  of  nerve  to  muscle. 

2.  Classify  movable  joints.  Give  examples.  Describe 
the  shoulder  joint. 

3.  Compare  rigor  mortis  with  coagulation  of  blood. 

4.  Explain  how  variations  in  the  heart  beat  and  peri- 
pheral resistance  are  related  to  blood  pressure  and  to  blood 
supply. 

6.  Discuss  the  relative  importance  of  the  thoracic  move- 
ments and  of  diffusion,  in  the  movements  of  air  in  res- 
piration. 

6.  How  do  we  know  that  the  anterior  and  posterior 
spinal  nerve  roots  differ  from  each  other  in  function. 
Classify  the  impulses  transmitted  along  each. 

7.  Describe  the  mechanism  of  taste.  Distinguish  tastes 
from  flavors. 
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HONOURS. 

Second  Year  Physiology. 


1.  How  fibrinogen  prepared?  Sketch  the  chemistry 
of  muscle. 

2.  How  is  blood-pressure  affected  by  (a)  haemorrhage, 
and  (6)  by  injection  of  more  blood  into  the  circulation. 
Give  the  evidence. 

3.  Give  the  origin  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gas- 
tric juice.  Explain  the  relation  of  this  secretion  to  the 
reaction  of  the  urine. 

4.  Discuss  the  two  principal  theories  of  the  secretion 
of  urine. 

5.  Specify  the  evidence  which  connects  visual  and 
other  sensations  with  particular  parts  of  the  cerebral  cortex. 

6.  Discuss  the  nervous  mechanism  for  co-ordinated 
movements  of  the  eyes. 
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HONOURS. 

First  Year  Histology. 

1.  Describe  the  varieties  of  the  connective  tissues. 

2.  Describe  hyaline  cartilage  and  tell  where  it  is  found. 

3.  Describe  a cross  section  through  the  middle  of  an 
intestinal  villus. 

4.  Compare  an  artery  and  a vein.  Explain  how  the 
difference  in  structure  between  them  is  adapted  to  the 
function  of  each. 
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HONOURS. 

Second  Year  Histology. 

1.  Describe  ciliated  epithelium.  Mention  the  situations 
in  which  it  is  found  and  explain  its  functions  in  any  five 
of  these  situations. 

2.  What  variety  of  tissue  is  found  in  the  following 
places : — 

(a)  lower  half  of  the  cervix  uteri, 

(b)  antrum  of  Highmore, 

(c)  epiglottis, 

(d)  air  cell  wall  of  lung. 

3.  Give  the  histological  structure  of  the  ovary. 

4.  Draw,  describe  and  identify  the  specimens  submitted. 
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HONOURS. 

Invertebrate  Morphology. 


1.  Describe  fully  the  anatomy  of  the  buccal  sac  in 
Limax. 

2.  Compare  the  nervous  system  in  Astacus  with  that 
in  Lumbrims. 

3.  Describe  minutely  a Hydroid  colony  as  seen  under 
the  microscope. 

4.  Write  a note  on  the  process  of  reproduction  in 
Anodon,  and  explain  how  it  differs  from  that  in  Limax. 

5.  Write  notes  on  the  different  orders  of  the  Rhizopoda. 
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HONOURS. 

Vertebrate  Morphology. 

1.  Discuss  the  metamerism  of  the  vertebrate  head. 

2.  Describe  the  reproductive  organs  in  lepus  and  com- 
pare with  those  in  Columba, 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  development  and  morphology 
of  the  vertebrate  ear. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the 
respiratory  organs  in  vertebrates. 
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HONOURS. 

General  Biology. 


1.  Explain  and  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  the  law  of 
re-capitulation. 

2.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  organic  continuity,  natural 
selection,  natural  elimination,  intelligent  selection.  Illustrate 
what  is  meant  by  the  last  two. 

3.  Enumerate  the  principal  forces  which  have  acted  on 
living  organisms,  and  illustrate  their  effects  by  reference 
to  different  classes  of  animals. 

Embryology. 

4.  Explain  clearly  how  the  extra-embryonic  organs 
are  formed  in  the  chick  and  in  the  mammal,  and  indicate 
their  respective  functions  in  each. 
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First  Year  Hebrew. 


1.  Translate  1 Sam.  xix,  2,  13. 

2.  XX,  2,  9,  19,  30. 

3.  Ps.  xxiii,  4. 


4. 

(( 

XXV, 

14. 

6. 

C( 

xxvi. 

10. 

6. 

C( 

XXX, 

12. 

7. 

u 

xxxi. 

11, 

23. 

8. 

u 

xxxii 

,9. 

9. 

a 

xxxiii,  7. 

10. 

(( 

XXXV. 

, 15. 

11. 

Analyze 

1 Sam.  xix,  8. 

12. 

(( 

((  (C 

8, 

13. 

a 

V.T  • 

(C  (( 

20. 

14. 

u 

XX, 

41. 

15. 

(( 

n'in 

j 

Ps, 

. xxxiii, 

2. 

16. 

(( 

nn'iDi;! 

C( 

xxxiv. 

22. 

17. 

6( 

ro 

P<':)0 

C( 

XXXV, 

3. 

18. 

Explain 

Dfl 

(( 

XXV, 

21. 

19. 

(( 

(( 

xxvi, 

4. 

to 

p 

a (( 

lathis” 

(( 

xxvii, 

3. 

21.  Of  what  three  parts  does  Ps.  xxxv  consist? 

22.  What  is  peculiar  in  the  tone  of  Ps.  xxvi  ? 

23.  Of  what  figure  is  there  an  example  in  the  original 
text  of  Ps.  xxvii,  13? 

24.  State  difference  between  (1)^5  and 

(2)  Ps.  xxvi,  5 
and 

(3)  and  trnn’ 

25.  Plural  of  (1)  Tp  (2)  TO,  I Sam.  xx,  5. 

26.  In  what  future  conjugations  is  the  future  apoco- 
pated ? 
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Second  Year  Hebrew. 


1.  Translate  Prov.  6. 


2. 

u 

“ iii,  25-28. 

3. 

u 

“ vi,  13,  14,  15,  22. 

4. 

u 

Ps.  xliv,  3. 

5. 

u 

“ xlix,  15. 

6. 

(( 

“ Hi,  7,  8. 

7. 

(( 

“ liii,  6. 

8. 

(< 

“ liv,  5. 

9. 

(( 

“ Iv,  13. 

10. 

(( 

“ Ivi,  1. 

11. 

Analyze  Prov.  i,  4. 

•'  J • T : ^ 

12. 

(( 

nnv  “ ii,  21. 

: >»T  • 

13. 

U 

“ iii,  10. 

14. 

(( 

fpri  “ “11. 

15. 

(( 

Tjnjcr'  “ “ 24. 

16. 

a 

“ vi,  4. 

17. 

Plural  of  (1)  Prov.  vi,  5 (2)  Prov.  vi,  6. 

18. 

Explain  the  proposition  in  Prov.  iii,  26. 

19. 

What 

is  the  difference  between  (1)  and 

r™  (2) 

and  rrnv? 

T • 

20.  Give  the  syntax  of  (1)  Prov.  10. 

(2)  iii,  18. 

(3)  22. 


21.  Give  the  dilFerent  meanings  proposed  for 
Prov.  iii,  15  and  state  what  is  in  favour  of  each. 

22.  State  in  a brief  sentence  what  Prov.  ii  and  iii  re- 
spectively teach  in  regard  to  wusdom. 

23.  Explain  Ps.  xliv^  13. 

24.  ''  ''  xlviii,  3. 

25.  8. 

26.  xlix^  9. 

27.  Prov.  i,  32. 

28.  ‘‘  iii,  25  second  half. 

29.  Name  the  seven  sections  into  which  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  may  be  divided. 

30.  What  is  the  number  of  substantives  (1)  with  tens 
alone,  (2)  with  tens  and  units  ? 


■ : -Av..:  V.-  . ■ 

■'-■{'■■' -'h 


.‘J 
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Third  Year  Hebrew. 


Isaiah. 

1.  Translate  xl,  9,  10. 


2. 

U 

xli,  2,  7,  9. 

3. 

ii 

xlii,  14,  22. 

4. 

(i 

xliv,  27,  28. 

5. 

(( 

liii,  8,  9. 

6. 

C( 

liv,  11,  12,  16. 

7. 

(( 

Ivi,  10,  11. 

8. 

Analyze 

l“l  xlv,  I. 

<- 

9. 

(( 

“ItriN  keri  and  kethib  xlv,  2. 

10. 

(( 

D’n“1  xlvii,  2. 

11. 

a 

xlviii,  8. 

12. 

a 

‘7n’  “ 11. 

13. 

a 

”n‘7  1, 6. 

1-  T • 

14.  What  is  peculiar  in  the  use  of  HIV  xlv,  11. 

15.  Plural  of  xlvi,  7 ? How  does  it  differ  from 

16.  Eoot  of  xlvi,  8 ? What  other  roots 

have  been  suggested  ? 

17.  xlvii,  5.  What  is  the  usual  part 
of  the  second  verb  in  this  phrase  ? Why  this  part  here  ? 


18.  xlviii,  19.  How  do  DIJ/p  and  differ  in 

meaning  ? 

19.  Discuss  the  two  readings  and  i7  xlix,  5. 

20.  What  country  is  meant  l>y  Rahab  li^  9,  and  why 
is  it  so  named  ? 

21.  Account  for  ^ after  li,  14. 

22.  li,  16.  Why  is  nDK  the  masculine  used  and  why 
does  it  follow  not  precede  ? 

23.  What  is  the  objection  to  the  translation  of  HJJ/J 
in  A.  V.  liii,  7 ? 

24.  Explain  the  applicability  of 

Lord. 


26. 

(( 

li,  6. 

26. 

(( 

li,  6. 

27. 

(C 

\y  «• 

28. 

(( 

Hi,  15. 

29. 

(( 

’P  ■nn-nK  liii,  8. 

30.  State  in  what  respects  the  cohortative  and  jussive 
future  (1)  agree  in  meanings  and  (2)  in  what  respects  they 
differ. 
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Chaldee. 


1.  Translate  Dan.  ii,  40. 


2. 

Ci 

“ iii,  23. 

3. 

u 

“ iv,  30,  33. 

4. 

(( 

“ V,  23. 

5. 

(( 

“ vi,  26,  28. 

6. 

Analyze 

plDiri’  Dan.  ii,  18. 

7. 

u 

n’n’rr*?  “ iii,  i3. 

8. 

<( 

jnnprr  “ iv,  2. 

9. 

(( 

“ 24. 

10. 

6( 

’JNO  “ V,  2. 

11. 

(( 

NninN  “ vi,  8. 

12. 

What  is 

the  primary  meaning  of 

does  it  get  the  meaning  it  has  in  D.  ii,  22  ? 

13.  Give  the  keri  and  the  kethib  of  the  Chaldee  for 
harp,  D.  iii,  6. 

14.  There  is  no  notice  of  Nebuchadnezzar^s  insanity 
in  the  Inscriptions  or  in  Scripture  except  in  Daniel. 
Answer  this  objection  to  the  authenticity  of  ch.  4. 

15.  Give  illustrations  of  the  greatness  (1)  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (iv,  19),  and  (2)  of  Babylon  (iv,  27). 

16.  Who  was  Belshazzar? 

17.  Who  was  the  first  Rul(‘r,  and  who  the  second 
(D.  V,  7)  ? 

18.  Why  could  the  wise  men  not  read  the  writing 
(D.v,8)? 


./■ 

I 


1 
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0.  T.  Criticism  and  Exegesis. 


1. 

Translate 

Isa.  Ixii,  7. 

2. 

(( 

10. 

3. 

(( 

Ixvi,  12. 

4. 

(( 

''  ''  16. 

6. 

Parse  l)U(Tac 

Ixiii,  16. 

6. 

zaxrjaovzac 

Ixiv.  1. 

7. 

''  ''  6. 

8. 

pefiolviipEva.  ‘‘  Ixv,  4. 

9.  Give  a brief  summary  of  (1)  Isa.  Ixii. 

(2)  lxiii,7— Ixiv,  12. 

10.  Shew  that  a common  interpretation  of  Isa.  Ixiii. 
1-6  is  incorrect. 

11.  Give  the  situation  of  the  places  named  Isa.  Ixvi, 
19. 

12.  Isa.  Ixiii^  6,  R.V.  Account  for  the  textual  read- 
ing— ‘‘  made  them  drunk/^  and  the  marginal  reading — 

brake  them  in  pieces.^^ 

13.  Isa.  Ixiii,  9,  R.V.  Account  for  the  textual  read- 
ing— ^^In  all  their  affliction  he  was  afflicted/^  and  the 
marginal  reading — In  all  their  adversity  he  was  no  ad- 
versary.’^ 

14.  Is.  Ixiii,  8,  9.  What  in  the  Hebrew  answers  to 

e/c  ooiXTjptav,^  aoroc  in  Ixx  ? 


15.  Explain  Isa.  Ixiii,  17. 

16.  19. 

17.  Ixiv,  5. 

18.  Ixv,  11. 

19.  ''  ''  ''  20. 

20.  Ixvi,  3. 

21.  Shew  that  the  New  Testament  teaches  the  essential 
unity  of  the  two  Testaments. 

22.  Shew  that  it  is  not  correct  to  allege  that  in  the 
transaction  of  Abraham  first  with  Pharaoh  and  afterwards 
with  Abimelech  the  guilty  escaped  and  the  innocent 
were  punished.^^ 

23.  Account  for  the  restrictions  in  the  Mosaic  Law  as 
to  the  kinds  of  food  that  were  to  be  used. 

24.  Discuss  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites  by  the 
Israelites. 

25.  Discuss  the  assassination  of  Sisera  by  Jael  and 
Deborah^s  commendation  of  Jael. 
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' N.  T.  Criticism. 


1.  Explain  the  rise  of(l)  of  the  Common  (xotv^  Dia- 
lect, (2)  of  the  Hellenistic  Dialect,  of  the  Greek  language. 

2.  Describe  the  distinct  stages  in  the  dramatic  move- 
ment of  Markus  Gospel. 

3.  What  qualifications  for  writing  his  Gospel  does  Luke 
claim  to  possess  ? 

4.  Translate  (1)  Matt.  6:12.  (2)  Luke  11:4.  Ac- 
count for  the  difference  in  the  form  of  the  petition. 

5.  Translate  and  explain  Jno.  1:9.  zd  ipw^  to 

dlTjOci^ov rov  xoafiov. 

6.  Give  the  interpretation  of 

(1)  Luke  3 : 16  dozb^^  b/id^ dycoj  xac  nopi. 

(2)  Matt.  16:19  (a)  dwao)  aoi  oopaKou. 

(6)  xat  6 idv  dupavdt^, 

and  cite  proof  that  the  last  prerogative  was  conferred 
upon  all  the  Apostles. 

7.  Explain  the  principle  laid  down  in  Matt.  20  : 16. 

8.  What  is  the  lesson  taught  in  Luke  16  : 10-11  ? 

9.  Translate  carefully  Luke  1 : 1-4. 

(1)  Parse,  giving  derivation,  construction,  &c., 
dcijyrjacv,  bnrjpizac,  ido^s,  xazrj'j^^jOvjc;. 

(2)  Account  for  the  difference  in  the  style  of  this 
passage  and  of  the  remainder  of  the  chapter. 

10.  Discuss  briefly  the  date  of  the  third  Gospel. 
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Apologetics. 


FIKST  PAPER. 


1.  What  is  the  great  outstanding  question  regarding 
the  Christian  religion  at  the  present  time  ? Discuss  it 
briefly. 

2.  In  what  three  special  aspects  does  Christianity  pre- 
sent itself  as  a supernatural  system  ? 

3.  What  claims  does  Christianity  make  which,  if  true, 
exclude  the  supposition  that  it  is  a natural  development 
from  Judaism  and  its  environment? 

4.  Whence  does  man  derive  his  conception  of  God  ac- 
cording to  (1)  Kant,  (2)  Edward  Caird,  (3)  Prof.  Ro- 
manes ? What  do  you  consider  the  correct  view  ? 

6.  State  that  form  of  the  Cosmological  argument  which 
is  based  on  the  conception  of  Nature  as  a system  of  forces. 

6.  Define  Purpose  and  state  the  Teleological  argument 
as  determined  by  the  theory  of  Evolution. 

7.  The  presence  of  rudimentary,  abortive  or  useless 
organs  is  evidence  that  the  Author  of  Nature  cannot  be  a 
wise  Intelligence.  Discuss  this  and  explain  the  existence 
of  such  structures. 

8.  The  fair  order  of  Nature  is  acquired  only  by  a 
wholesale  waste  and  sacrifice  therefore  the  theory  of 
Evolution  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  Design  in  Nature. 
Discuss  this. 
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Apologetics. 


SECOND  PAPER. 


1.  Point  out  the  fundamental  misconception  of  Mater- 
ialism, and  show  the  bearing  of  the  system  on  morals  and 
religion. 

2.  Define  Illuminism,  and  show  how  the  Kantian  phil- 
osoj)hy  was  subversive  of  its  fundamental  principle. 

3.  Mention  some  of  the  leading  positions  laid  down  by 
Tindal  in  Christianity  as  old  as  the  creation.^^ 

4.  What  was  the  line  of  defence  followed  by  Butler  in 
The  Analogy ? 

5.  State  the  two  features  of  Hebrew  prophecy  that  give 
it  a unique  character. 

6.  What  led  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  century  to  assert 
the  monotheistic  idea  with  such  emphasis  ? 

7.  The  interests  of  the  present  life  should  have  pre- 
cedence over  those  of  the  future  life^\  State  and  criticise 
the  grounds  on  which  Secularists  base  this  article  of  their 
creed. 

8.  Through  what  three  channels,  according  to  Bruce, 
did  the  prophets  of  Israel  find  expression  for  their  hope 
of  the  future  ? 


t 
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Divinity, 


FIRST  PAPER. 


1.  Define  Revelation  and  show  that  the  Revelation 
through  Israel  is  unique. 

2.  What  were  the  respective  spiritual  values  of  the 
Religions  of  the  Heathen  and  of  Israel  ? 

3.  What  was  the  message  of  Hosea  to  Israel  ? 

4.  What  are  the  divisions  of  the  Book  of  Micah  and 
what  was  his  message  ? 

5.  What  was  the  message  of  Isaiah  ? 

6.  State  the  mutual  relations  of  Revelation  and  In- 
spiration. 

7.  How  do  Romanism  and  Protestantism  respectively 
claim  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  between  Scripture  and  con- 
flicting interpretations, 

8.  State  the  attitude  of  Our  Lord  to  the  three  collec- 
tions of  O.  T.  Scripture  respectively’*.  . 

9.  Name  the  admittedly  human  elements  in  Scripture. 

10.  Along  what  lines  should  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
be  commended  to  men  ? 

11.  What  special  definitions  of  the  person  of  Christ  were 
given  at  the  Councils  of  Nicsea,  Constantinople,  Ephesus, 
and  Chalcedon  respectively  ? 

N.B. — Satisfactory  answers  to  6 questions  will  be  considered 
sufl9cient,  though  all  may  be  tried. 
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Divinity. 

SECOND  PAPER. 

1.  What  light  is  thrown  on  the  problem  of  sin  outside 
of  Special  Revelation  ? 

2.  State  the  view  of  sin  taken  in  O.  T.  Scripture  ? 

3.  What  is  the  view  of  sin  taken  by  Jesus? 

4.  What  is  PauFs  view  ? 

5.  State  the  views  of  Augustine  and  Pelagius  respect- 
ively ? 

6.  Why — according  to  Auselm — did  Jesus  Christ  suffer 
and  die? 

7.  What  was  the  16th  and  17th  century  doctrine  on 
the  subject  ? 

8.  To  what  errors  have  the  ideas  of  satisfaction  and 
substitution  led  ? 

9.  What  are  the  spiritual  truths  which  those  formal 
conceptions  have  tried  to  express  ? 

10.  What  in  your  view  is  the  relation  between  the  death 
of  Christ  and  the  forgiveness  of  sin  ? 


IN 


PRACTICAL  SCIENCE. 
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FACULTY  OF  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE. 


Mechanism. 


1.  Define  harmonic  motion,  and  give  any  mechanical 
means  of  producing  it. 

2.  Show  how  to  design  a pair  of  cams  which  will  pro- 
duce motion  in  a given  curve. 

3.  Find  an  expression  for  the  length  of  a crossed  belt 
to  go  around  two  given  wheels. 

Calculate  the  radii  of  a set  of  4 corresponding 
stepped  pulleys  for  this  belt,  the  velocity  ratio  being 
respectively  f , 2 and  4. 

4.  Describe  any  one  of  the  contrivances  for  eccentric 
motion,  comparing  velocities  in  the  principal  moving 
parts. 

Construct  an  eccentric  motion  in  which  the  greatest 
velocity  may  be  3 times  the  least,  the  link  oscillating. 

5.  Describe  the  action  of  either  Graham’s  escapement 
or  the  pin-wheel  escapement. 

6.  When  one  piece  turning  on  a centre  is  driven  by 
contact  with  a second  piece  turning  on  a centre,  prove  that 
the  angular  velocities  are  inversely  proportional  to  the 
parts  into  which  the  common  normal  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact divides  the  line  of  centres. 

7.  (a)  What  is  the  test  of  mechanical  perfection  in  two 
wheels  geared  together  ? 

(b)  Show  how  to  describe  the  teeth  of  two  gear  wheels 
so  that  their  action  may  be  mechanically  perfect. 


8.  Devise  a train  of  geared  wheels  with  the  least  num- 
ber of  axes  whose  value  may  be  320^  no  wheel  to  have 
more  than  100  teeth,  and  no  pinion  less  than  10. 

9.  (a)  Describe  the  arrangement  known  as  ‘‘  sun  and 
planet  wheels.^^  - 

(6)  Compare  the  velocities  of  the  central  wheel  and 
the  crank  arm  when  the  central  wheel  has  80  teeth  and 
the  other  100. 
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FACULTY  OF  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE. 


Descriptive  Astronomy. 


1.  (a)  What  is  a constellation? 

(6)  Name  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac,  and  ar- 
range them  according  to  the  place  of  the  sun  throughout 
the  year. 

2.  Given  the  sun’s  horizontal  parallax  as  8".93,  and 
the  earth’s  radius  as  3960  miles,  find  the  sun’s  distance. 

3.  (a)  What  is  the  sun’s  corona,  and  what  is  the  chro- 
mosphere ? 

(6)  What  kind  of  spectrum  does  the  chromosphere 
present,  and  what  does  this  spectrum  denote  ? 

4.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  direct  and  by  the 
indirect  motion  of  a planet,  illustrating  by  Venus. 

5.  From  what  observations  on  Jupiter  did  the  idea  of 
the  progression  of  light  originate  ? Explain. 

6.  (a)  Give  the  peculiarities  of  the  circle  of  perpetual 
apparition. 

(6)  How  would  it  be  aifected  by  a change  of  latitude  ? 

7.  Distinguish  between  sidereal  time,  solar  time,  and 
mean  time. 

8.  Explain  (a)  the  changes  of  the  moon  ; 

(6)  the  reason  why  there  is  sometimes  an  eclipse  at 
the  change  of  the  moon,  and  sometimes  not. 

9.  How  does  a solar  eclipse  appear  when  seen  from  the 
earth,  and  how  would  it  appear  if  seen  from  the  moon  ? 
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FACULTY  OF  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE. 
General  Engineering— Second  Year. 


Designing  the  Forms  of  Culverts. 

1.  Explain  the  function  of  culverts. 

2.  Explain  the  subject  of  the  requisite  water-way  of 
culverts. 

3.  Explain  how  to  ascertain  the  freshet  area  of  streams. 

4.  Draw  the  cross-section  and  also  the  end  elevation  of 
a 3 by  4 box  culvert. 

5.  Explain  by  sketch  and  description  how  to  shorten  a 
culvert  by  raising  height  of  masonry  under  coping. 

6.  Draw  upper  end  elevation  of  a five  foot  arch  culvert. 

7.  Explain  how  to  determine  upon  the  inclination  and 
elevation  of  the  line  for  the  top  of  paving  of  a culvert. 
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FACULTY  OF  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE. 

General  Engineering— Second  Year. 

Principles  of  Foundations  of  Culverts  and  Bridges. 

1.  Define  and  explain  the  following  kinds  of  dangers 
to  the  foundations  of  structures  which  must  be  guarded  : — 
frost,  scour,  unequal  settlement,  lateral  yielding. 

2.  Explain  precautions  regarding  frost. 

3.  Explain  precautions  regarding  scour. 

4.  Explain  precautions  against  unequal  settlement. 

5.  Explain  precaution  against  lateral  yielding. 
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FACULTY  OF  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE. 

General  Engineering— Second  Year. 

Mason  Work, 

1.  Define  bond,  bed,  grouting. 

2.  Define  course,  ashlar,  quoin,  arris. 

3.  Define  string  course,  champfer,  batter,  draft. 

4.  Sketch  face  of  a wall  of  Cyclopean  masonry,  show- 
ing the  joints. 

6.  Sketch  the  face  of  a wall  of  rubble  masonry,  show- 
ing the  joints. 

6.  Sketch  the  face  of  a wall  of  coursed  rubble,  showing 
the  joints. 

7.  Sketch  the  face  of  a wall  of  bridge  masonry,  com- 
monly called  first-class  masonry,  showing  the  joints. 

8.  Write  specification  for  bridge  masonry  as  regards 
joints,  bond,  depth  of  vertical  joints,  headers,  stretchers. 

9.  Write  specifications  for  large  culvert  masonry,  com- 
monly called  second-class  masonry. 
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FACULTY  OF  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE. 


General  Engineering— Second  Year. 

Railway  Construction,  Earth  Excavation, 
and  Roch  Excavation. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  slopes  of  earth  or  rock 
cuttings  ? 

2.  What  slopes  for  earth  and  loose  rock  have  been 
found  to  be  stable  in  the  Eastern  half  of  British  North 
America  ? 

3.  The  slopes  of  earth  excavation  have  been  found  to 
stand  at  a different  angle  on  the  Pacific  side  of  Canada 
from  their  slopes  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  great  divide. 
What  might  be  the  reasons  for  this  fact  ? 

4.  Draw  a standard  design  for  an  earth  cutting. 

5.  State  the  principle  governing  the  width  of  the  road 
bed  before  the  ballast  is  placed. 

6.  State  the  reasons  governing  the  length  of  the  sleepers 
or  cross  ties. 

7.  State  the  reasons  governing  the  distance  apart  of  the 
cross  ties. 

8.  Define  formation  level. 

9.  Define  sub-grade. 

10.  Define  side  ditch,  catch  water,  underdrain. 

11 . Draw  cross-section  of  finished  railway  track,  shewing 
ballast,  sleepers  and  rail. 
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FACULTY  OF  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE. 

General  Engineering— Third  Year. 

Nature,  Production  and  Use  of  Materials  of  Construction, 
Building  Stones,  Limes,  Cements,  Mortal's,  &c. 

1.  Explain  the  principle  on  which  stone  is  classified 
for  Engineering  uses. 

2.  Give  the  composition  of  granite,  marble,  gneiss, 
syenite,  slate,  quartzite,  sandstone. 

3.  Give  three  methods  of  judging  of  the  durability  of 
a building  stone. 

4.  What  effect  upon  durability  of  a given  stone  would 
result  from  the  presence  of  thin  (or  thick)  films  or  layers 
of  clay  intercalated  in  the  stone  ? 

5.  Supposing  that  stone  green  from  the  quarry  has 
been  proved  by  exposure  to  frost  to  be  not  durable,  what 
course  of  action  would  be  advisable  before  finally  con- 
demning that  stone  ? 

6.  Explain  the  process  of  manufacturing  lime  from 
limestone. 

7.  Write  a letter  of  instructions  for  directing  a foreman 
how  to  construct  a suitable  limekiln  in  a mountain  region 
where  brick  is  not  available. 

8.  Explain  the  composition  of  fat,^^  “ rich,^^  or  ^^Air’^ 
limestone. 

9.  Explain  the  composition  of  meaghre,^’  water,^^ 
or  hydraulic  limestone. 

10.  Explain  the  ingredients  of  cement. 

11.  State  process  of  manufacturing  Portland  cement. 

12.  Explain  in  detail  the  way  to  slake  lime  for  mortar. 

13.  Explain  the  process  of  mixing  mortar,  and  also  how 
to  fix  the  quantity  of  sand  to  use  in  the  mortar. 
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FACULTY  OF  PEACTICAL  SCIENCE. 

General  Engineering— Third  Year. 

Strength  of  Materials, 

1.  Enumerate  the  various  kinds  of  stress  which  may 
be  exerted  upon  a bar  of  material. 

2.  Define  coefficient  of  strength. 

3.  Define  stress,  strain,  set. 

4.  Explain  tension,  compression,  transverse  stress. 

5.  Explain  shearing  stress,  and  bending  moment. 

6.  Explain  the  following  formulae  : — 

F,=8f,-,  F=Sf;  F,=8f^. 

7.  The  formula  for  bending  moments  is  as  follows  : — 

— ~ — X I 

Bending  moment  of  the  external  forces=  d 

T 

Explain  the  meaning  of  the  symbols  in  the  formula. 

8.  An  iron  rod  of  1.75  inches  diameter  is  placed  in  a 
tension  testing  machine  and  receives  a permanent  set  under 
a tension  of  119,000  lbs.  What  is  the  value  of  the  co- 
efficient of  tension  calculated  from  these  data  ? 

9.  A beam  of  wood  supported  an  abutment  whose  span 
is  20  feet  apart.  It  is  of  yellow  pine.  It  is  9 inches  deep 
and  4 inches  wide.  It  is  loaded  uniformly  until  it  breaks 
under  a load  of  800  lbs.  per  lineal  foot. 

Required  the  value  of  f^. 

The  value  of  a moment  of  inertia  for  a rectangular  sec- 
. bd^ 
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FACULTY  OF  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE. 

General  Engineering— Third  Year. 

Plans  and  Profiles  of  Railway  Surveys. 

1.  Explain  datum,  datum  line,  gradient,  formation 
level. 

2.  Explain,  maxium  gradient. 

3.  Explain,  ruling  gradient. 

4.  Explain,  governing  point. 

5.  Explain,  traverse. 

6.  Write  out  about  a page  of  levelling  notes  for  a trial 
line  survey  for  a Railway. 

7.  Write  out  a couple  of  pages  of  transit  notes  for  field 
book  of  a trial  line  of  survey  for  a Railway. 

8.  Explain  the  calculating  of  latitudes  and  departure 
for  a trial  line  survey  for  a Railway. 
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FACULTY  OF  PKACTICAL  SCIENCE. 


Genera,!  Engineering— Third  Year, 


Coffer  Dams  and  Cassions. 

1.  Explain  the  nature  of  a coffer  dam. 

2.  Explain  the  nature  of  a caisson. 

3.  Explain  the  circumstances  which  would  decide 
whether  better  to  use  a coffer  dam  rather  than  a caisson. 

4.  Do  the  same  regarding  the  use  of  a caisson. 

5.  Draw  cross-section  of  coffer  dam  for  following  case  : 


H.  W.  M 606.34 

L.  W.  M 501.89 

Water  bed  and  gravel 491.78 

Gravel  and  mud 486.67 

Mud  and  blue  clay 480.39 


Current  3 miles  per  hour. 


6.  Write  out  a programme  for  operations  for  construct- 
ing a pneumatic  caisson  for  following  circumstances  : — 

H.  W.  M 324.56 

L.  W.  M 320.00 

Water  bed 270.54 

Fine  sand  lines 270.54  and  245.92 

Blue  clay  lines 245.92  and  145.90 

Current  2 miles  per  hour. 
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FACULTY  OF  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE. 


Civil  Engineering — Third  and  Fourth  Years. 


Statics  of  Construction,  and  Sti'esses  on  Roads  and  Bridges. 


Note. — It  is  particularly  desired  that  the  answers  be  not  given 
in  the  words  of  the  notes  dictated  in  class,  because  memorized 
notes  are  not  desired,  but  rather  a liberal  equivalent  of  the  notes. 

1.  Define  joint,  bar,  tie,  strut. 

2.  Define  panel,  chord,  web  member,  span. 

3.  Define  effective  reaction  at  abutment,  main  stress, 
counter  stress,  false  stress. 

4.  Sketch  type  forms  of  trusses  as  follows  : — (a)  Howe, 
(b)  Whipple,  (c)  Warren,  (6)  Pony  truss. 

5.  State  the  theorem  of  sections. 

6.  Explain  the  meaning  or  derivation  of  the  following 
equations  for  a group  of  forces  in  equilibrium  in  a plane: — 

(а)  (P  . sin  a)=zero. 

(б)  (P  .cos«)=zero. 

(c)  (P  . X a?) = zero. 

7.  Explain,  with  sketch,  the  classification  of  moments 
into  positive  and  negative  moments. 

8.  With  aid  of  a sketch  prove  that  if  the  direction  of  a 
force  is  acting  from  the  section,  that  force  has  compression 
and  vice-versa. 

9.  If  a section  be  taken,  cutting  three  bars  of  a truss, 
why  is  it  desirable  that  the  centre  of  moments  be  taken  at 
the  intersection  of  two  of  the  cut  bars. 
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FACULTY  OF  PEACTICAL  SCIENCE. 

General  Engineering— Fourth  Year. 

Hydraulics, 

1.  Explain  the  terms  orifice,  adjutage,  tube. 

2.  Explain  the  vena-contracta  of  a jet. 

3.  Explain  coefficient  of  contraction  C^, 

4.  Explain  coefficient  of  reduction  of  velocity  Gy. 

5.  Explain  coefficient  of  discharge  G^. 

6.  Show  that  G^=Gy+G^. 

7.  Explain  the  subdivision  of  a head  H into  h and  h' 
and  A". 

8.  For  an  orifice  in  thin  partition 

Let  Gy=0-617  and  G^=0-815 

and  V^=1gH  and  LZ=100 

and  diameter  of  circular  orifice=12  inches. 

(а)  Find  the  ultimate  velocity  of  discharge. 

(б)  Find  the  actual  volume  of  discharge. 

9.  For  a pipe  8000  feet  long  and  1 2 inches  diameter. 

The  elevation  of  the  water  surface  in  reservoir=312*72 
The  elevation  of  centre  of  outlet  and  of  pipe=212’72 
m,  the  coefficient  of  pipe  wall  ...  ...  =0*00485 

Gy=0*617  G,=0*815 

Required  h and  h'  and  h". 
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FACULTY  OF  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE. 

General  Engineering— Fourth  Year. 

Statics  of  Construction,  IL 

1.  Explain  the  meaning  of  a system  and  a 

three  system  truss. 

2.  Explain  main  stress,  counter  stress,  false  stress, 
reversed  stress,  direct  stress. 

3.  Draw  Warren  truss  of  two  systems,  ten  panels  each, 
8 ft.  6 in.  long.  Depth  of  truss  is  12  feet. 

4.  Draw  Whipple  for  same  dimensions  as  above  with 
three  counter  braces  each  side  of  the  middle  of  the  span. 

5.  Draw  in  outline  Fink,  Bollman,  arched  Warren, 
arched  Whipple. 

6.  Explain  ‘‘  effective  reaction  at  abutment.^’ 

7.  State  the  positions  of  the  live  load  for  giving  maxi- 
mum stresses  on  the  following : 

(а)  Chord  bar  main  stress. 

(б)  Diagonal  bar  main  stress. 

(c)  Diagonal  bar  counter  stress. 
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FACLLTY  OF  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE. 

Surveying— First  Year. 

Eight  questions  to  he  chosen. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  determination  of  any  defi- 
nite portion  of  the  earth’s  surface  ? 

2.  On  measuring  a line  it  is  found  to  be  12.83  chains 
long.  What  is  the  true  length  on  finding  that  the  chain 
was  one  link  too  long  ? 

3.  In  chaining  a line  down  a slope,  describe  the  best 
method  to  obtain  a correct  series  of  measurements. 

4.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  pocket  sextant  and 
its  use  in  ascertaining  the  position  of  any  point. 

5.  An  immovable  obstacle  (boulder,  house  or  tree)  is  in 
your  line  of  sight ; how  would  you  prolong  your  line  ? 

6.  Lay  off  as  a rectangle  three  and  one-half  acres.  Length 
two  chains  greater  than  breadth.  Scale,  1 chain=l  inch. 

7.  What  measurements  are  made  with  the  transit? 
Mention  a few  devices  which  give  that  instrument  its  pe- 
culiar precision. 

8.  Explain  how  the  graduated  circle  of  the  transit  is 
divided.  How  are  its  fractional  parts  read  with  greater 
accuracy?  Give  an  example  by  sketch. 

9.  Explain  the  terms  magnetic  ” and  ^Grue  ” meri- 
dian. In  compass  surveying  why  should  the  magnetic 
variations  be  always  carefully  recorded  ? 

10.  Describe  the  prismatic  compass,  and  mention  its 
valuable  qualities, 

11.  Distinguish  briefly  the  leading  object  or  purpose  of 
topographical,  apart  from  plane,  surveying. 

12.  Explain  the  use  of  the  level  and  staff  in  obtaining 
relative  elevations.  What  are  the  principles  upon  which 
the  accuracy  of  device  of  our  levelling  instruments  depends? 
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FACULTY  OF  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE. 


Surveying— Second  Year. 

Eight  questions  to  he  chosen. 

1.  What  is  the  azimuth  of  a line  ? Shew  by  sketch 
how  it  differs  from  “ bearing.^^ 

2.  Upon  what  principle  is  the  method  of  triangular 
surveying  founded  ? 

3.  Mention  the  three  chief  objects  in  underground,  or 
mining,  surveying. 

4.  Make  a drawing,  6 in.  square,  of  hilly  ground  inter- 
sected by  a river  ; with  10  ft.  contours  from  80  to  180. 
Shew  section  underneath.  Scales  : for  plan,  2 in.=l  mile: 
for  section,  1 in. =40  ft. 

5.  Explain  technically  what  is  meant  by  a level  sur- 
face.’^ 

6.  The  line  of  collimation  in  a transit  is  out  of  adjust- 
ment, and  does  not  revolve  in  a plane.  How  would  you 
verify  the  fault,  and  rectify  it  ? 

7.  A certain  mine  can  be  entered  by  one  shaft  only. 
Explain  and  sketch  the  best  method  of  working  the  under- 
ground traverses  from  the  same  meridian  as  those  on 
the  surface. 

8.  Mention  certain  defects  in  the  compass  which  render 
its  readings  unreliable.  What  is  the  declination  of  the 
needle  ? 

9.  From  the  attached  survey  notes  make  a drawing  of 
plan  and  section  of  a shaft  and  tunnel.  Scale  : 

10.  By  sketch  and  calculation  prolong  a line  past  an 
obstacle  by  triangulation  only. 
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FACULTY  OF  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE. 
Drawing— First  Year. 


Eight  questions  to  be  chosen. 

1.  How  are  angles  technically  estimated? 

2.  By  means  of  two  lines  at  25°,  shew  method  of  pro- 
jecting a scale  of  12  ft.  to  an  inch.  Scale  to  be  6 in.  long. 

3.  Construct  a triangle  having  sides  of  2f  in.,  2^  in., 
and  1|^  in.  In  this  triangle,  and  just  touching  each  side, 
inscribe  a circle. 

4.  A prism  2 in.  sq.  and  5 in.  high,  stands  on  end  with 
one  edge  centrally  towards  you.  Project,  and  draw  sec- 
tion caused  by  a plane  entering  at  angle  on  right  of  top, 
and  emerging  at  opposite  angle  of  base. 

5.  A circular  disc  (2^  in.  radius)  stands  so  that  one  di- 
ameter is  vertical,  and  another  at  right  angles  to  the  first 
is  at  52°  to  the  vertical  plane.  Give  plan  and  elevation, 
half  size. 

6.  Construct  an  ellipse,  whose  diameters  are  respect- 
ively 5^  in.  and  2^  in.,  by  the  method  considered  to  give 
the  most  perfect  form.  Full  size. 

7.  From  a circular  figure,  2^  in.  dia.,  describe  a helix 
with  a pitch  of  1 in.,  and  explain  its  principal  application. 

8.  Project  isometrically  a box,  5 ft.  sq.,  and  2 ft.  9 in. 
high,  of  material  1^  in.  thick  ; within  which,  centrally  is 
a sphere,  2 ft.  9 in.  in  dia.  Scale,  f in.=l  foot. 

9.  Put  into  perspective  three  steps,  5 ft.  long,  7f  in. 
high,  and  1 foot  wide,  ends  parallel  to  picture  plane,  6 ft. 
to  left,  and  5 ft.  within.  Distance,  16  ft. ; height  of  spec- 
tator 5 ft.  7 in.  Scale,  \ in.=l  foot. 


10.  Show  in  perspective  a box  cupboard,  6 ft.  high,  3 ft. 
6 in.  wide,  and  1 ft.  6 in.  deep  ; boards  2 in.  thick,  two 
shelves  1 in.  thick  and  equidistant.  End  parallel  to  and  on 
picture  plane ; 6 ft.  to  right  of,  and  15  ft.  from  spectator, 
who  is  5 ft.  9 in, , high.  Scale  ^ in.=l  foot. 

11.  Draw  longitudinal  and  cross-section  of  a half  lap 
coupling  for  a 3 in.  shaft.  Scale,  T=\^  in.,  i=7|-  in., 
/=2f  in.,  -D=4f  in. 

1 2.  Shew  by  sketch  what  is  meant  by  the  term  pitch 
circle  applied  to  a toothed  wheel  36  in.  in  diameter. 
Scale,  1 in.  = l foot. 


a 
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FACULTY  OF  PKACTICAL  SCIENCE. 


Drawing— Second  Year. 


Eight  questions  to  he  chosen. 

1 . Draw  front  and  side  view  of  an  eye-bolt  : head  1 J 
in.  dia.  and  1 in.  thick,  eye  f in.  dia.,  bolt  J in.  dia.,  and 
4 in.  long.  Scale,  full  size. 

2.  Draw  in  vertical  section  a lewis-bolt  fitted  into 
stonework  ; length  of  bolt  5 in.,  thickness  1 in.,  hexagon 
nut  on  top  end  of  bolt.  Scale,  half  size. 

3.  Project  to  scale,  half  size,  a Sellers’  V thread  screw, 
3J  in.  dia.  and  in.  pitch.  Three  threads,  one  to  be  in 
section. 

4.  Draw  freehand,  about  half  size,  the  accompanying 
article ; giving  dimensions  for  a workman’s  use. 

6.  Make  a careful  freehand  sketch  of  the  portion  of 
machinery  before  you. 

6.  Draw  section  of  rivetted  butt  joint  with  two  cover- 
plates  : iron  of  joint  f in.  thick,  cover-plates  J in.  thick, 
rivets  | in.  dia.,  pitch  2 in.  Add  plan  of  two  rivets  only. 
Scale,  full  size. 

7.  Draw  to  half  size,  hydraulic  pipe-joint,  half  section — 
half  elevation,  with  end  view  of  joint.  Dimensions,  3 in. 
inside  pipe,  4J  in.  outside ; 1 in.  bolts  with  nuts  at  ellip- 
tical ends  of  joint. 

8.  Illustrate  by  freehand  sketch,  and  explain  the 
action  of  a simple  slide-valve,  as  used  in  distributing 
steam  to  a cylinder. 


9.  Give  a simple  design,  drawn  to  scale,  of  a wall- 
bracket  for  a 2 in.  shaft.  Show  details  of  bearings,  &c. 

10.  Give  sketches  of  end  elevation  and  section  of  piston 
of  a steam  engine,  shewing  construction  and  method  of 
securing  piston  rod.  Dia.  of  piston  2 ft.  Scale  2 in.  = l 
foot. 

11.  Illustrate  by  sketch  the  construction  and  working 
of  the  stone-crusher. 

12.  Illustrate  by  sketches  and  explain  the  principal  feat- 
ures and  working  of  the  stamps  in  crushing  ore. 
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FACULTY  OF  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE. 


Metallurgy— Third  Year. 


1.  Solve  for  the  heat  reactions  when  chalcopyrite 
(FeCuS2)  is  roasted  in  air  to  two-thirds  oxide,  and  one- 
third  sulphate.  Heats  of  formation  in  kilo  units  are; 
FeS,  23.8;  CuS,  10.2;  802,71;  CU2O,  42  ; CuSO^, 
182.6  ; FeS04,  190.  Contributory  heat  from  fuel  to  be 
neglected. 

2.  What  would  be  the  relative  amounts  of  coke  and 
coal  required  to  effect  the  reaction 

PbS + PbSO^ = 2Pb + 2SO  2 

using  a total  charge  of  600  kilos  of  PbS-(-PbS04  ? 


Heats  of  formation  in  kilo  units  : PbS,  17.8  ; PbS04, 
216.2  ;S02,  71. 

Atomic  weights  ; Pb,  207  ; S,  32  ; O,  16. 


Coal  analysis. 

Carbon  70.68 
Hydrogen  4.88 
Oxygen  7.76 
Nitrogen  1.24 
Sulphur  3.65 
Ash  11.89 
Moisture  0.82 


Coke  analysis. 

89.  9 


0.82 

8.97 

0.31 


Sp.  Cx.  of  coal,  1.21 ; Sp.  G.  of  coke,  1.87. 

Absolute  Heating  EfiFect=3000  (2.67C-|"1.5X8H) — 
600  (W  + W'  + 9H). 


3.  What  tests  should  be  made  to  determine  the  relative 
value  of  any  coke,  and  what  is  the  practical  significance 
of  each  property  so  determined  ? 

4.  Explain  the  principle  of  the  gas  producer,  and  out- 
line the  method  of  gas  production  in  any  first-class  modern 
producer. 

5.  Give  the  chief  requirements  of  a shaft  furnace. 

6.  Discuss  the  action  and  effect  as  fluxes,  of  the  follow- 
ing substances  : — FeO,  CaO,  MgO,  AI2O3,  Ti02. 


I 
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FACULTY  OF  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE. 


Metallurgy— FourtL  Year. 


1.  Trace  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  iron  blast  fur- 
nace as  the  charge  passes  through  the  successive  zones 
down  to  the  tuyere  level. 

2.  (a)  What  are  the  characteristics  of  wrought  iron  ? 

(6)  Give  the  theory,  and  describe  the  modus  operandi 
of  puddling. 

3.  Give  the  theory  of  making  steel  by,  1st,  the  cementa- 
tion process,  2nd,  the  crucible  process,  3rd,  the  Bessemer 
process. 

4.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  the  carbon  line  in  steel 
examination  ? 

(6)  Discuss  the  relation  between  the  carbon  con- 
tent in  steel  and  its  tensile,  torsional,  and  compressional 
strength. 

5.  Outline  the  concentration  method  of  copper  smelting 
in  reverberatory  furnaces. 

6.  Describe  the  Herreshoff  furnace  with  fore-hearth  for 
copper  smelting. 

7.  Outline  the  chemical  processes  involved  in  smelting 
lead  in  a blast  furnace. 

8.  Explain  the  method  and  principles  involved  in  re- 
fining and  desilverizing  lead  by  the  Parke’s  process. 

9.  Outline  the  process  and  give  the  chemistry  of  the 
several  steps  in  the  treatment  of  silver  ores  by  the  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  lixiviation  method. 


10.  (a)  What  is  the  disadvantage  of  having  CaO  present 
in  gold  ores  for  chlorinating  ? 

(6)  If  a gold  ore  contained  small  amounts  of  copper 
and  antimony  sulphides,  with  much  pyrite,  and  about  1 
per  cent  of  arsenic,  and  carried  as  much  most  probably  as 
12  ozs.  of  silver,  what  method  of  treatment  would  be 
applicable  to  it,  and  why  would  other  common  methods 
be  inapplicable  ? 
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FACULTY  OF  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE. 


Mining— Third  Year. 


1.  (a)  Describe  the  method  of  boring  with  the  diamond 
drill. 

(6)  What  is  the  limiting  condition  for  the  amount 
of  pressure  which  may  be  applied  to  the  boring  rods  ? 

(c)  How  would  you  avoid  changing  the  direction  of 
the  bore  hole  in  passing  at  an  angle  with  the  plane  of 
contact  from  a soft  to  a hard  formation  ? 

2.  Name  five  conditions  that  influence  the  effect  of  a 
shot  in  blasting. 

3.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  the  line  of  least  resistance  in 
blasting,  and  what  relation  should  it  bear  to  the  bore-hole  ? 

(6)  What  method  would  be  necessary  to  adopt  to 
secure  good  effect  from  explosives  in  blasting  vuggy 
ground  ? 

(c)  State  two  cases  in  which  blasting  with  black 
powder  would  be  preferable  to  blasting  with  high  explo- 
sives. 

4.  Describe  the  method  of  overhand  stoping  under  two 
conditions,  1st,  when  all  the  ore  broken  down  is  sent  to 
the  surface,  the  walls  being  sound,  and  2nd,  when  50  per 
cent,  of  the  ore  broken  down  can  be  sorted  out  and  used 
for  stowage  the  walls  being  weak.  Illustrate  with 
diagrams. 

5.  Describe  the  panel  system  of  pillar  and  breast  min- 
ing, with  illustrations. 

6.  Describe  the  long-wall  retreating  system  of  mining, 
and  state  its  limitations. 


7.  Show,  with  the  aid  of  illustrations,  how  to  set  wooden 
tubbing  in  a shaft,  effecting  connection  between  successive 
sections,  together  with  means  for  averting  sudden  press- 
ures from  variations  in  gas  accumulations  behind  the 
tubbing. 

8.  Illustrate  the  timbering  required  in  the  following 
cases  and  accompany  with  any  needed  discussion  : — 

(а)  In  a stoping  chamber  4 ft.  wide  ; 50  ft.  high  ; in- 
clination 50°  ; well  defined  horizontal  joint  line  showing 
in  hanging  wall  5 ft.  above  bottom  of  stope ; a second 
well  defined  joint  line  parallel  witli  the  first  one,  in  same 
wall  40  ft.  higher  up  ; whole  wall  between  the  two  joint 
lines  manifests  a tendency  to  slide  into  the  stope.  Show, 
and  explain,  a method  of  support  which  will  insure  safety 
with  a minimum  of  timber. 

(б)  To  support  a temporary  tramway  through  a stope 
of  similar  dimensions,  when  the  ^^floor-arch’^  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stope  has  been  removed. 

(c)  In  a gangway  through  ‘‘  creepy  ground. 

id)  In  a gangway  with  squeezing  ground,  (heavy 
lateral  pressure). 

9.  What  is  meant  by  the  safe  load  for  a rope  in  hoist- 
ing ? In  a shaft  800  ft.  deep,  what  diameter  of  cable 
would  be  required  if  the  safe  load  of  a 1 inch  cable  was 
8.37  tons,  and  the  weight  of  cage,  car,  and  ore  was  11 
tons? 

10.  Discuss  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  rotation  and  non-rotation  pumps  in  general,  and  in  par- 
ticular as  applied  to  mine  drainage. 
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FACULTY  OF  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE. 
Mining — Fourth  Year. 


1.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  head  of  air  column. 

2.  What  is  the  head  of  air  column  when  temperature 
of  downcast  is  72°  F.,  temperature  of  upcast  is  84°  F., 
and  motive  height  is  42  ft.  ? * 

3.  What  will  be  the  pressure  in  that  case  if  the  bar- 
ometer stands  at  29.2,  and  the  area  of  cross-section  of 
gangway  is  42  sq.  ft.  ? 

4.  State  the  pressure  in  terms  of  the  mine  when  unit  of 
resistance  is  0.0000000217,  rubbing  surface  is  104220 
sq.  ft.,  and  velocity  of  air  current  is  12  ft.  per  second. 

5.  Describe  a Capell  fan  for  ventilation. 
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FACULTY  OF  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE. 

Ore  Dressing— Third  Year. 

1.  If  the  angle  between  the  fixed  and  swinging-jaw  of 
one  Blake  crusher  is  20°  and  the  same  angle  in  another 
Blake  crusher  is  10°,  what  difference  would  result  in  the 
crushed  product  as  to  the  relative  amounts  of  fines  ” , 
when  crushing  the  same  kind  of  ore  ? Give  your  argu- 
ment in  detail,  with  any  necessary  diagrams  to  make  your 
meaning  clear. 

2.  In  what  ways  is  crushing  force  applied  to  ore  part- 
icles in  the  Chilean  mill?  Illustrate  with  diagrams. 

3.  If  you  were  crushing  a pyritiferous  gold  ore  yield- 
ing at  best  40  per  cent  of  the  gold  content  by  amalgama- 
tion, the  remainder  to  be  obtained  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  treatment  of  the  concentrates,  how  would  you  adjust 
speed  and  height  of  drop  of  stamps,  height  of  discharge, 
and  quantity  of  water  ? Why  ? 

4.  Explain  the  principle  upon  which  concentration  is 
effected  with  contact-surface  concentrators. 

5.  Show  what  variations  in  conditions  under  which  the 
above  principle  is  utilized  are  made  in  the  convex  buddle, 
the  vanner,  the  Rittinger  percussion  table,  and  the  end- 
bump  table. 

6.  Name  and  discuss  the  four  laws  of  jigging. 

7.  If  a jig  is  making  100  strokes  a minute,  each  stroke 

\\  inch  long,  what  should  be  the  maximum  and  minimum 
size  of  grains  fed  to  it,  when  the  ore  consisted  of  chalco- 
pyrite  with  calcite  as  gangue  ? Sp.  G.  of  chalcopyrite  4.2. 
Sp.  G.  of  calcite  2.67.  F=2.44  \/d{d—l). 

8.  Illustrate  and  describe  an  inlet-discharge  hydraulic 
classifier. 
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